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CONTENTS. No. 1. Vol. I. 
GAMBETTA PROCLAIMING 
THE REPUBLIC OF FRANCE. 
Frontispiece. Drawn by Howarp Pyie. En 
graved by FrRanK FRENCH 


REMINISCENCES OF THE 
SIEGE AND COMMUNE OF 


PARIS, First Paper.—The Downfall of the 
Empire. By E. B. Wasusurng, ex-Minister to 
France. With illustrations from portraits and 


documents in Mr. Washburne’s possession, 
and from drawings by THurstrur, MEEKER, 
Reicu, and others 

SETH’S BROTHER’S WIFE.— 
Chapters I.-V. 


THE STORY OF ANEW YORK 
HOUSE.-~—I. H.C. Bunner. Illustrated by 
A. B. Frost, F. Hopkinson Smiru, and G. W. 
EpWARDs. 


SONNETS IN SHADOW. An: 


BaTsEs 


OURDEFENCELESSCOASTS. 
F. V. Gregne, Captain U. 8. Engineers. With 
maps, sketches, and diagrams. 


IN A COPY OF THE LYRICAL 
POEMS OF ROBERT HERRICK. 
AvusTIn Dosson. 


IN MEXICO. A Story. Tuomas A. JANYIER 


THE BABYLONIAN SEALS. 
WimuuaMm Hares Warp, Editor “The Inde 
pendent.” With illustrations from seals in the 
author's collection, and after De CueERce, 
Prxcugs, and others. 

GLIMPSES AT THE DIARIES 
OF GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. Social 
Life and Character in the Paris of the Revolu 
tion. First Paper,;AnNNre Cary Morris. With 
portrait engraved by G. Krug.i, from the 
painting at Old Morrisania. 


SOCIALISM. 
THE NEW YEAR, Mavscey Fremixe 
A VIOLIN OBLIGATO. 


Marearet Crossy. 


HAROLD FREDERIC. 


Francis A. WALKER. 


A Story 


25 CENIS ANUMBER. 


$3.00 PER YEAR. 


OW READY. 


PRESS NOTICES. 
NEW YORK It will be a magazine of gen- 
MAIL eral literature in the widest 
AND EXPRESS. sense of the term, and one 
that is intended forthe gen- 
eral public. Everything wil) 
be subordinated in a proper 
degree to the purpose of giv 
ing good literature. It will 
have no special lines to which 
it will confine itself. 
CIULCAGO 
NEWS. 


The friends of lierature al) 
over the country are waiting 
for the new “‘ Scribner's Mag- 
azine” with a great deal of 
interest... . We fully expect 
to see this new periodical take 
its place immediately at the 
head of American magazine 
literature. 

NEW YORE No recent announcement 

JOURNAL OF has given more pleasure to 
COMMERCE. overs of high and pure lit- 
erature than that which 
promised the early appear- 
ance of ‘Scribner's Maga 
zine.” 
PHILADELPHIA The prospectus indicates 
INQUIRER, that the bright anticipations 
will undoubtedly be realized. 
--- Good reading, this 
‘‘Scribner’s Magazine” is 
destined to receive a very 
cordial welcome, and, what 
is more, it deserves it. 
CHICAGO The cover for the new 
INTER-OCEAN., ‘ Scribner’s Magazine,” de- 
signed by Mr. STANFORD 
Wuirs, is simplicity itse!f,and 
good judges pronounce it 
precisely what a magazine 
cover should be. 





CINCINNATI The type will be a handsome 
COMMERCIAL open-face long primer, made 
GAZETTE for the magazine, and espe 
cially adapted for people who 

read in the cars or are begin- 

| ning to think of using glasses 


FIRST EDITION, 100,000, 


Remittances should be by 


CHARLES SCRIBNERS SONS, Publishers 


Check or Money 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


Order. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
The Hayward Letters. 


Being a Selection from the Correspondence of 
the late A Hayward, QC. 1834to 1884 With 
an Account of his Early Life. By Henry E. 
CARLISLE 2 vols , crown 8yo, cloth, $7 50 


The importance and great interest of these 
letters cannot be better proved than by mentiun- 
ing the names of some of the principal of Mr 
Hay ward's correspondents ; viz , Mr. Gladstone, 
M. Thiers, Sir G. Cornwall Lewis, Duke of New- 
castle, Count D’Orsay, Mre Norton, Lady Duf- 
ferin, Lady Palmerston, M. de Rémusat, Louis 
Blanc, Dumas, Von Radowitz, M. Mignet. Mme. 
de Goethe, Tieck, Mr Kinglake, Sir E. Bulwer 
Lytton. Lord Dalliug, M. Montalem ; a 
Merimée, Lord Clarendon, Lord _ | Lord 
Rroughton, Sir Wm. Stiri axwell, Mr. 
Lockhart, Theodore Hook. Sydney Smith, Lady 
Wald ve, Mrs. Grote, ete The wo ee | 
ence, ch commences in 1484, and is continued 
without a break to the date of Mr. Hayward's 
death, in 1884 is preceded by an account of his 
early years, derived from the personal reminis- 
scences of his relations and friends. 


NEW FINE-ART GIFT-BOOK. 
Rip Van Winkle: 


A LEGEND OF THE HUDSON. By Wasurine- 
Ton Irvine. With forty-eight illustrations by 
Gordon Browne. Choicely printed on small 
4to. 128 pp., cloth extra, gilt top, $3 50. 


Louis the Fourteenth 
AND COURT OF FRANCE IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY By Jvuuia Parpoer. 
Embellished with upward of fifty woodcuts, 
and with numerous portraits on steel. A new 
editiun. Three volumes, demy 8vo, cloth, $15. 


The Stone Lore of Syria. 


Cnaaanite, ‘Phoenician, Hebrew, Jewish and 
Samaritan, Greek, Herodian, Roman, Byzan- 
tine, Arabian, Period of the Crusades. By 
ee ag Reenter Conver, C.E. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 





Lord Lindsay’s Sketches of 
ie History of Christian 
rt. 


By the late Lorp Lixpsay (Earl of Crawford and 
learres) New Edition. 8 vols, crown 8vo, 
cloth, $9 


FINE ART JUVENILES: 
The Land of Little People. 


Poems by Freperic E. Weatuerty. Pictures 
by Janz M. Deaty. Authors of “Told in the 
Twilight.” 


Beautifully printed in colors and monotone, Ob 
long 4to, gold and brown, boards, $2. 


“*The Land‘of Little People’ is a beauttful ex- 
ample of the applieation of really artistic and 
literary work to the preparation of a child's 
book "—[N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

‘* No prettier combiuation of pictures and verse 
could be made than that to be found in ** The 
— of Little People.””"—[N. Y. Christian 

nion. 


Jaron Munchausen. 


The Adventures of Baron Munchausen. From 
the best English aud German Editions. With 
18 full-page Illustrations, from designs by 
Bichard. Printed in colors, folio, decorated 
boards, $4. 


Down the Snow Stairs; 


Or, FROM GOOD-NIGHT TO GOOD. MORNING. 


By Avice CorKRAN. With 60 character fllustra- 
tions by Gorpon Browne. Square crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, gi't edges, $2, 

This story is full of vivid fancy and quaint 
originality. In its most fantastic imaginings it 
carries with it a sense of reality, and derives a 
singular attraction from that combination of 
simplicity, originality, and subtle humor which 
td ag appreciated by lively and thoughtful 
children. 


Stories of the Magicians. 
By Pror. Atrrep J. Cuurcu. One. yol., 12mo, 
with 16 colored illustrations, $2. 

Alfred J. Church’s classical stories are the best 
of their kind. In his new volume, “Stories of 
the Magicians,” the author has chosen a fresher 
field, and has made from these Arabian and 
Indian Narrative: a most charming juvenile 
All previous volumes by Prof. Church on hand, 


With Wolfe in Canada; 


Or, THE WINNING OF A CONTINENT. 
By G A. Henry. One vyol., 12mo, with 12 fuli- 
page illustrations, $2, 
*‘ Among writers of stories of adventures for 


boys Mr Henty stands in the very first rank ’’— 
[Academy. 


The Young Carthaginian; 
Or, A STRUGGLE FOR EMPIRE 
By G. A. Henry. One volume, i2mo, with 12 
full-page iJustrations, $2 
No period of ancient history could have been 
selected more certain to interest the intelligent 


boy than the struggle between Rome and VUar- 
thage for the empire of the world. 
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ready. f... Holiday Catalogue of Choice and Rare 
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Fisher’s Outlines of Universal History. , ; ; $3.00. 


By GEORGE PARE FISHER, D.D., LL.D. Professor in Yale College. 8vo, cloth, 
morocco back. 690 pages, with 3? maps, $3. 2vols, extra cloth, gilt top, large 
paper, in bux, $5. 





“ Decidedly the best book of its kind extant in English.”—N. Y. Tribune. 

“Tam astonished that any oneyman should be able to write such a work as the * Outlines 
of Universal History * Noliving man is more competent to do it than Dr. Fisher. I keep the 
book on my table for constant reference.”—Pres. JAS. McCOSH, LL.D, Princeton Cotlege. 

“ Professor Fisher's ‘Outlines of Universal‘History ’ is a model of its kind, and cannot fail 
toftake the very highest place as a book of reference for the scholar, and as a text-book 
for the learner and teach r’—NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL D., Pres. of Yale College. 

“T have spect some hours with it, and as a result have received the impression that it is 
far superior to anything of the kind that has before been published in our language.”—Pres. 
C. K. ADAMS, Cornell University. 

“Tcannot speak in terms of too high praise of the excellence of the work.”— Pres, J B. 
ANGELL, University of Michigan. a nae 

‘Bett r than anything of its kind we have had heretofore.”—W.P. ATKINSON, Prof. 
Hist. Mass. Inst. Technology. 

$1.00. 


Principles of Hygiene. : ; , $ : é ‘ ; 
ding the Essentials of Anatomy and Physiology. For Schools. By EZRA M. 
ne rUN Tenth Proddeet of the American Public Health Asso- 


HUNT, A.M., M.D .8o.D. 
ciation ; of the Btate Board of Health, N. J; Instructor in Hygiene in 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, 400 pages 


Secretary 
the State Normal School of N. J. 


This is an authoritative work on an original plan which makes the knowledge of 
Hygiene and the practice of its principles the first alm, using the study of Anatomy 
and Physiology as a means to chis end and not the end itself, 


The effects of alcoholic stimulants and narcotics are treated in proper connection, 
and the author has not failed to state ‘the entire truth on these subjects, and has been 
particular to give no doubtful views. 


Webster’s Condensed Dictionary. ° . ; ‘ ; 





$1.80. 





800 Pages. 1,500 Illustrations. 60,000 Words. 
A Pronouncing Vocabulary of 24,000 Proper Names. 


An entirely new DICTIONARY on a novel and original plan, conta'ning allrecent 
terms ; and, in its etymologies and definitions, more thorough and accurate than any 
other abridged dictionary. 


Handy Atlas of the WORLD. aA ED PPI i eve 50 cts. 


Contains °8 new and accurate maps, of all parts of the world, including railway maps 
of the United States, Mexico, the Canadas; general map; of all the continents, 
with snecial maps of important loca'ities, as Great Britain, France German Em- 
pire, Egypt and the Soudan, the Cong > State, the Arctic Region:, etc., etc. Noth- 
ing similar is so valuable for the price. 


Standard Classic Atlas. . ; ‘ ‘ . : : 





$2.50 


With Index. Containing comp'ete and authoritative maps of places mentioned in 
Ancient History and the Classics, engraved on steel, with tinted boundaries. The 
Index gives the latitude and Jongitude of places meationed in the maps, with both 
their ancient and modern names. 








OUR DESCRIPTIVE LIST SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS ON REQUEST. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & COMPANY, Publishers, 


149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 


THE BLESSED DAMOZEL. 


BY DANTE GABRIEL ROSSRTTI. 
With Illustrations by Kenyon Cox. Folio, Cloth, $!'5. 
A special edition, limited to 35 copies, proofs on India paper, at $25 each. _ 
* to us the strongest work of the year in book form, and that which is 
most Thely Se pation: One does not findin clis-Atlantic art figures so well used for 
artistic pur, s, delicate light {and shade so skillfully managed, panels so well filled with decora- 
tive forms. *—_[The Nation. 


BLUE JACKETS OF 61. 


BY WILLIS J. ABBOT. 
WIth many Illustrations. Quarto, Cloth, $3. : 
” 4 tten, having accuracy of style always in view. There has never here- 
stent taal “4 pene ost for oats or older readers. and readers everywhere will be sure to 
avail themselves of its riches. Altogether, the book is without a rival in its sphere.”—[Hartford 
Evening Post. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York. 
HeFellin Love with His Wile) Nature's Serial Story. 


By Edward P. Roe. By Edward P. Roe. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 








“Given a good story, such as his last 
one, ‘He Fell in Love with His Wife,’ 
Mr. Roe can tell it better than any other 
American writer. We respect him for 
the simplicity of his tasie, which is at 
once natural and manly, and we admire 
the cleverness and the t:uthfulness of his 
portraiture.”’—R. H. Stoddard in Mail and 
Express. 





“* Mr. Roe has walked with us through 
happy valleys where peace and content- 
ment brood, where we can hear the song 
of the bird and the merry jest of the 
reaper, and watch the alternate shadow 
and sunshine that dim and glorify the 
human heart.’’ ~Philadelphia Record. 





Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Com: : 
book, is 


in it that makes it speciale adapt 
will suit all e 
Yours truly, 


Practical Americal Cookery and Household Management, 


By Juliet Corson, 12mo, $1.50. 
RAND AVERY COMPANY, Printers. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 4, 1886. 


pany 
Deak Srrs,—I think the best testimonial that you could have. or, in fact, could be given to any 
this: Sixteen of the hands in the composition room where y 
who saw parts or the whole of it or knew of it, have been so much pleased with the work that they 
rehase a copy each, and have asked me to write for them go 
office before which there was such a genera] desire to own, and it shows there must 


our Cook Book was set up, 
I neyer knew a book 
to practicalhome use As the foreman said, it 


ds of appetites. Please send us by express 17 copies. 


Avery L. Ranp, Treas, 





DODD, MEAD 





“SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


743-745 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


755 BROADWAY. 


& COMPANY, 





SGRIBNR & WELEORD'S INVALUABLE POR CONSTANT REPERENGR, MACMILLAN (0° 


By Cuaruires Dickens Jubilee Ediion. 
Notes and numerous Iliu-trations 
by Charles Dickens the Younger. 
Crown 8yo, cloth. gilt top. $5. 


EARLY LETTERS OF THOMAS 
CARLYLE. 


Edited by Cuar.es Extor Norton. With Two 
Portraits. 12mo, $2.25. 


HISTORY OF NAPOLEON I, 


By P. ]}anrrey Translated with the sanction 
of the Author, second edition. 4 volumes, 
12mo, $9. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, 


New  amememan Edition. Ten volumes. In Box, 


Library Edition. 7 vols. Globe8vo $12. 

The Library Edition is also to be had on specia! 
hand-made paper, handsomely bound in 
estra gilt clcth, price $24.50. 


SIR PERCIVAL. 


A Story of the Past and of the Present. By J. H 
SHORTHOUSE. 12mo, $1 


DON QUIXOTE OF LA 
MANCHA, 


By Micuex De Cervantes SAAVEDRA A Trans 
Jation, with Introduction and Notes, by Joux 
OrmsBy. 4 vols . 8vo, $14. 


PLATO’S DIALOGUES, 


Translated into English, wich Ana!yses and 
Introductions by B. Jowett, M A. new 
oo revised and enlargea. 5 vols., 8vo, 

1 


HISTORY OF THE NORMAN 
CONQUEST OF ENGLAND, 


Its Causes and Resulte By Epwarp A. Free 
man, DC.L.,LLD. American Revised Edi 
tion, 6 vola., 8vo, $20. 


THE CRUISE OF H. M, §, 
‘BACCHANTE,” 1879-1882, 


Compiled from the Private Journals, Letters 
and Note-Books of Prince Albert Victor and 
Prince George of Wales. With numerous 
Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, $16. 


MADAGASCAR, 


An Historical and Descriptive Account of the 
Island and its Former Dependencies. Com- 
pes by Samurn PasFigtp O.tver, F'S.A., 

R.GS With Maps and Illostrations. 2 
vols., 8vo, $16 


EARLY FLEMISH ARTISTS 


and their Predecessors on the Lower Rhine 
WILLIAM Martin Conway With 29 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $2 50. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 


Books 1-12. Translated into English Verse by 
the EaRL OF CARNARVON. 12mo0, $2 


LECTURES AND ESSAYS. 


By Wiuiiam Kinepon ('LirForp.F RS Edited 
by Lesire SreruEeNn and Kopgrick PoLLocK 
Second Edition, with Portrait 12mo, $2.50 


A MODERN TELEMACHOS, 


By CuaRLotre M Yonge, Author of the “Heir of 
Redclyffe,”’ etc., etc 12mo, $1 £0. 


DAYS WITH SIR ROGER DE 
COVERLEY, 


From the “Spectator.” Illustrated by Hvucn 
Tuomson Small 4to, $2 


OLD CHRISTMAS 
AND BRACEBRIDGE HALL, 


By WasuHineton Irvine Profusely Illustrated 
by KanDoLpu CaLpecotr. In One Volume. 
Royal 8yo, cloth, gilt, $5. 


New Books for: the Young. 
FOUR WINDS FARM, 


| By Mrs. Mo.Leswortu, author of ‘'Carrots,”” 
* Cuckoo Clock,” ete., rie Illustrated by 


With 
Edited 
2 vols, 








Watrer Crane. 16mo. 


|\MADAME TABBY’S ESTAB- 
LISHMENT, 


By Kart. Illustrated by L. Warn. 16mo. $1.25 


THE TALE OF TROY, 


Done int) English by Avusrey Srewart, M.A., 
Tr tad of Triaity College, Oxford. 16mo 


THE MOON MAIDEN, and 
Other Stories. 


By Jessiz E. GREENwoop. 12mo, $1.50. 


THE NECKLACE OF PRIN- 
CESS FIORIMONDE, 


and Other Stories, 


By Mary De Morgan, with illustrations by 
Walter CRANE Square iémo. $1.25. 


‘MACMILLAN & C0, New York, 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
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Books for the Holidays | 


and for Libraries, 


THE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS 
OF THE PICKWICK CLUB, 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


MONG the papers issued from the present Admin- 
istration for the information and, we might per- 

haps add, instruction of Congress, the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury easily takes the lead. In com- 
prehension of the financial situation, in forelooking 
and anticipatory quality, in that sort of confidence 
which a clear apprehension of great principles gives, 
and in literary style, it is far superior to the Presi- 
dent’s message. In this report Mr. Manning has 
again, with the utmost frankness, and with unan- 
swerable ability, demonstrated the pressing need of 
an immediate repeal of the Silver Ooinage Act of 
1878. He shows that, from the standpoint of the 
bimetallists—of which he is one—this is the only wise 
course to pursue, in order to secure the attention of the 
European Powers to the question of a remonetization 
of silver to a parity with gold, which is thejtrue 
means of settling the silver question, and that it is 
the only safe course for this nation, in view of the 
fact that this coining, which has been in progress at 
our mints for eight years, has produced 250,000,000 of 
standard silver dollars, a vastly larger sum than we 
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can have any possible use for; that further coinage 
will necessitate the continuance of overtaxation to the 
amount of $24,000,000 with which to purchase silver 
bullion ; and, lastly, that, if continued, it will imperil 
the safety of the present gold standard, and finally 
drop our currency toa silver basis. The Secretary 
also enters into a discussion of the necessity of 
reducing the national revenues. He estimates that 
our surplus income for the ensuing fiscal year, on 
the present tariff basis, will be $90,000,000; that by 
the 1st of October, 1887, we shall have paid off all of 
the Government bonds that can be redeemed at the 
option of the Government, and that so large an 
income will result in the retention of a greatly in- 
creased surplus of funds in the Treasury, at the 
expense of the money markets of the country, thus 
bringing a hardship on all business and industrial 
interests by a virtual contraction of the circulatin: 
medium ; that such reduction is therefore imperative, 
as it would be the height of folly to continue further 
liquidation of the bonded debt, which, to be procured 
in the market, would cost at least either eleven per 
cent. or twenty-eight per cent. premium, and 
probably a much! larger one. The Secretary recom- 
mends that whatever surplus the Treasury may have 
hereafter shall be applied, together with the available 
funds in the Treasury, tothe purchase and cancellation 
of the greenback legal tenders ; that this paper cur- 
rency was a war currency, that it should now be 
redeemed and canceled, and that, as a substitute, we 
should issue forit certificates payable in gold and silver 
at the option of the holder, so that every dollar of 
Government paper should have a coined dollar behind 
it. This is a wise but a very bold recommendation, 
considering the present temper of Congress on silver 
coinage and fiat money—wise, because sound ; bold, 
for it runs counter to the opinions of a very large 
majority of the political supporters of the Administra 
tion. The Secretary states that'his very able assistant, 
Treasurer Jordan, after careful estimates, reporis 
that the present provisions for the National Sinking 
Fand, faithfully carried out, will effect the payment 
of the whole national debt, including greenbacks and 
bonds, by the year 1908, which is only a year after 
the longest bond now existing, the four per cent. 
(which is the priocipal booded debt), becomes due. 
The Secretary’s report touches on various other 
questions, but those named above are the leading 
ones. 





Three events during the last week have marked 
significantly the progress of public sentiment toward 
a stricter control of rzilroads by the Government : 
Judge Gresham's decision in the Wabash Railroad 
case, the agreement of Mr. Cullom and Mr. Reagan 
on & compromise railroad measure in Congress, and 
the suit in Pennsylvania against the railroad and 
coal combinations in that State. It is impossible 
to condense the complicated history of the Wabash 
Railroad case into a paragraph, nor is it needful to 
do so for the general reader. The proceedings of 
the Wabash ring are of a kind which have not been 
unusual in railroad history in this country. The 
managers of the road, under wiose direction it had 
become bankrupt, anticipated the creditors by insti- 
tuting foreclosure proceedings, securing the appoint- 
ment of their own nominee as receiver, and so 
retaining the control of the road. In the subsequent 
proceedings the receiver made a contract with a coal 
company, all of the stock of which was held by 
himself and his friends, under which contract the 
railroad paid back to the coal company in rebates a 
sum exceeding itsentire capital stock. He contrived 
also to pay interest on the bonds held by those 
bondholders who were in the ‘‘ ring,” and to default 
in the interest due to those who stood out against 
the scheme of reorganization. In general, it is safe 
to say that he managed the road, not in the interest 
of either stockholders or bondholders, but in tiuat of 
Jay Gould and his associates. This sort of operation, 
we repeat, has not been unusual; what is unusual is 
its successful resistance. Judge Gresham, before 
whom suit has been brought for setting aside the 
previous proceedings, has rendered a decision which 
opens the way to the removal of the present receivers 
—so far as the lines east of tne Missouri are con- 
cerned—and the appointment of a receiver who will 
be an officer of the court, not of Gould, Dillon, and 


Oompany. 





The details of the compromise agreed upon by 
Mr. Reagan and Mr. Oullom are not yet officially 
given. It includes, however, the essential provisions 
of both bills, for they did not necessarily conflict 
with each other. In accordance with the provision 
of the Reagan bill, the act agreed upon prohibits 
pooling and discrimination, forbids charging more for, 
a short haul than for a long one between the same 
points on the same line, requires rates to be pub- 
lished and posted, and forbids all deviation from such 
published rates. In accordance with the Cullom bill, 
the act provides for a National Railroad Commission of 
five members, to be appointed by the President ; on 
this Commission is conferred certain definite author- 
ity both to enforce the laws and regulations embodied 
in the statute, and also, if the ‘‘ Evening Post” is 
correctly informed, to modify those provisions in cer- 
tain exigencies. This last is likely to prove a danger- 
ous provision, unless it is very carefully guarded. 
That this bill in its present form will constitute a 
final settlement of the railroad problem we do not 
for an instant suppose. But the fact that sufficient 
pressure has been brought upon Congress in the recent 
election to compel an agreement between the friends 
of the two measures, and to give promise of the early 
passage of a compromise measure, indicates the 
progress of public sentiment toward what its critics 
call semi-socialism. It is not five years since the 
railroad capitalists insisted that a railroad is private 
property, and that if the community did not like the 
way it was managed they could build and operate 
another one. That day has gone by, never to return. 
Individualism and laissez faire are not adequate for 
the solution of the railroad problem. We have fairly 
entered on the experiment of Government control. The 
third event referred to above is the proceeding brought 
by the Attorney-General of Pennsylvania to enjoin the 
continuance of the railroad pool and the anthracite 
coal combination in that State. What is likely to be 
the issue of this suit we have no means of judging, 
But we venture to prophesy that if the present law 
furnishes no adequate means for breaking up the 
coal combination, which has raised the price of coal 
and refused to raise the price of wages, the people of 
the State of Pennsylvania will find a way to amend 
the law. The fact that prosecution is begun by the 
State is more than “ a straw.” 





Oongress has at last passed a bill regulating the 
counting of the electoral vote, and when this bill is 
adopted by both Houses and signed by the President, 
as will probably soon be the case, the danger of 
another contested election will be substantially re- 
moved from the contingencies of American politics. 
The principle of the bill is simple and sound, and in 
accordance with the principles insisted on by The 
Christian Union both at the time of and subsequent 
to the Hayes-Tilden controversy. It authorizes each 
State to establish a tribunal to determine disputed 
elections, the determination of which tribunal is to 
be conclusive. If the State fails tothus provide for 
the settlement of a contest within its own borders, 
then its vote can be counted only by the direct, 
affirmative, and concurrent action of a majority in 
each House of Congress, acting separately. 


Elections for United States Senators are at hand, 
and will furnish a number of centers of political 
interest at the beginning of the year. There are some 
Senators whose places might be filled with advantage 
to the country by the selection of men of greater 
ability and firmer character. There are a number, 
however, whom it would bea public misfortune to 
lose from the Senate Chamber. Among these is 
Senator Dawes, of Massachusetts, whose integrity, 
industry, and general competence entitle him toa re- 
election on every principle of political advancement. 
Massachusetts has not been in the habit of changing 
her Senators, and we doubt if she will now fall into 
it. Senator Dawes ought to be his own successor, not 
only on account of general services to the State which 
he represents, but especially on account of the inval- 
uable services rendered the country in connection 
with the Indian question. His industry, bis zeal, his 
patience in attempting to right the wrongs of the 
Indian by wise and just legislation, can only be 
appreciated by those who know the prejudices, igno- 
rance, and corruption which surround such an effort 
as he has made. It is due to him more than to any 
other man in public life that the Indian question has 
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advanced so far and so rapidly toward a solution, 
and that the legislative measures now before the 
House of Representatives have reached such an 
advanced stage of Congressional action. These 
measures appropriately bear his own name, and if 
adopted they will remain an honorable and perma- 
nent fruit of his very useful public career. His 
presence is still needed on this account as well as on 
others ; and it is no small praise in this day of 
political chicanery to urge the renomination of a 
United States Senator on the ground of his importance 
in dealing with a very difficult and perplexing public 
question. 


The Ohristian Union has already prepared its 
readers for vigorous expression of the anti-convict- 
leasing sentiment in Georgia. That sentiment has 
taken the form of a message from Governor Gordon 
to the Legislature, in which the defects of the system 
are pointed out with the utmost frankness. The 
Governor says : 

‘* There are objections, as the Legislature is fully aware, 
urged to the present lease system. These objections in no 
degree or respect involve personal criticisms, but are lodged 
wholly against the system itself. 

“It places pecuniary interests in conflict with humanity. 

“It makes possible the infliction of greater punishment 
than the law and the courts have imposed. 

‘It renders impfacticable the proper care by the State of 
the health of its prisoners, or their requisite separation 
according to classes, sexes, and conditions. 

“Tt reduces to the minimum the chances for reformation. 

“It places convict labor in many instances in direct com- 

petition with the honest labor of the State.’ 
The Governor urges that the law be so amended as 
to permit the State to retain possession of such con- 
victs as may be recovered from the leases through 
forfeiture or otherwise, such retention and control 
being necessary for the State to test the wisdom and 
practicability of other systems. He suggests that 
the employment of the convicts in building or ir- 
proving the public roads of the State affords an 
escape from the leasing system, although this would 
involye onerous burdens on the people. He also 
suggests the feasibility of establishing an experi- 
mental farm to be worked by convicts controlled by 
the State, and, if the result should prove satisfactory, 
then the establishment of additional farms in differ- 
ent parts of the State. The Atlanta ‘ Constitution,” 
the leading newspaper in Georgia, and one of the 
leading newspapers in the South, while avoiding 
any indorsement of the specific schemes suggested 
by Governor Gordon, fully indorses his position. It 
declares that on the day the contract by which the 
State leased her convicts for the space of twenty 
years to private parties for a stipulation price expires, 
the State ought to take charge of her convicts, and 
thenceforward exercise direct and full control over 
them. This isa great step in advance, and we bave 
no doubt that the discussion which will follow 
Governor Gordon’s message will result in the adop- 
tion of some plan which will relieve the State of 
Georgia from the reproach of the leasing system. 


The Roman Catholic Archbishop Corrigan, of New 
York City, has taken action which will arouse a jast 
indignation against him, not only among all Protest- 
ants, but also among many liberal Roman Catholics ; 
it will be well if it does not react as ainst the Church 
which he represents. Ex-Judge Henry Alker was one 
of the Board of Governors of the House of Refuge. 
Archbishop Corrigan, with some, but not all, good 
Roman Oatholics, desired to secure a law providing 
for the administration of the mass in all penal insti- 
tutions in the State, including, of course, the House 
of Refuge, where now only non-sectarian religious 
services are provided for. Early in the present year 
Archbishop Corrigan asked the trustees of the House 
of Refuge to appoint a committee to confer with 
representatives of the Roman Catholic Church to see 
if arrangements could not be made for such mass, 
although the law providing for it had failed to pass 
the Legislature. The trustees unanimously voted that 
the institution was non-sectarian and could not 
entertain a proposition for the introduction of the 
sectarian element in its religious services. Judge 
Alker, as one of the Board, voted for this resolution. 
He died last week, and the Archbishop, as a means of 
punishing him for his independence, refused to allow 
the funeral obsequies to be held in the Cathedral. If 
this wasa mere matter of personal pique on the Arch- 
bishop’s part, it is wholly inconsistent, not only with 
Christian principles, but with the fundamental princi- 
ple of the Roman Catholic Church, which has never al- 
lowed its ecclesiastics to use their great power for per- 
sonal ends. If this has sometimes been done, it has 
always been in palpable violation of the principles of 
the Church. If, onthe other hand, there was no per- 





sonal feeling in the Archbishop, and he acted simply 
as a representative of the Church, the matter is still 
more serious. We are then to understand thata 
Roman Catholic representative elected by the people, 
to serve the interests of the people, is responsible 
for his political action, not primarily to his constitu- 
ency, but to his ecclesiastical superior. This is a 
notice to the voters that when they elect a Roman 
Catholic they really put in power an unknown supe- 
rior. For, according to this doctrine, he must carry 
out the wishes of that superior in his political action 
or be subject to ecclesiastical penalties which follow 
him even to the grave. The American people will 
never consent to such a doctrine as this, and we do 
not believe it will be assented to even by American 
Catholics. 


Whether Archbishop Corrigan ia also responsible 
for the fact that Dr. McGlynn has been summoned 
to Rome to answer for his support of Heury George 
in the recent canvass is not certain ; bnt we judge 
that the initiative came from the Archbishop. Dr. 
McGlynn is the pastor of St. Stephen’s parish, one of 
the largest parishes in the city, and has been one of 
the most indefatigable and efficient workers iu the 
Roman Catholic Church. He is very popular, not 
only in his own parish, but in the city at large. He 
may be said to have taken the stump for Henry 
George, for whom he spoke at several public meetings, 
although he never introduced the topic into his pulpit 
ministrations. The cause of his summons to Rome 
is not quite clear, and he preserves a discreet and 
absolute silence. It can hardly be for ecclesiastical 
trial, for that would take place in the first instance 
in this country. Nor is it quite clear whether the 
complaint against him is for holding doctrines respect- 
ing the rights of property which are antagonistic to 
the teaching of the Papal creed, or for taking an 
active part in party politics contrary to the policy of 
the Church. If the former be the accusation, it is not 
well grounded, for Dr. McGlynn has taken no ground 
respecting rights of property in land so radical as that 
taken without rebuke by high dignitaries in the 
Roman Catholic Caurchin Ireland. If the latter be 
the accusation, there is more ground forit. It is 
very doubtful whether it is for the advantage of 
either Church or State that the clergy should identify 
themselves with a political party,“and certainly the 
Roman Oatholic Church would have the right to 
forbid its priests, so long as they remain priests, from 
becoming in any sense political leaders. This, we 
suspect, and, we may add, we hope, will be the result 
of the proceedings in the case of Father McGlynn. 





The only clearly defined tendency in English poli- 
tics is the sharper definition of the division line 
between the Home Rule and the anti-Home Rule Lib- 
erals. This is now so distinct that it is difficult to 
see how it can be erased except by the absolute 
surrender of one of the wings of the Liberal party. 
The regular Liberals, at the enthusiastic Leeds con- 
ference, planted themselves resolutely and unquali- 
fiedly on the leadership of Mr. Gladstone and the 
establishment of Home Rule in Ireland. Last week 
the Unionist-Liberals at a similar conference declared 
themselves unequivocally and finally against Home 
Rule, and, although the feeling was not expressed, 
it was very generally understood that they will not 
again follow Mr. Gladstone’s leadership. There is 
apparently no compromise possible between the two 
sections. What has been long predicted has appar- 
ently come to pass: the Whigs have gone over, bag 
and baggage, to the Conservativecamp. Like all new 
converts, they are aggressively belligerent. They 
outrun the Tories in the direction of coercion. It 
is clear that since the conference Lord Salisbury feels 
himself materially strengthened in his repressive 
policy. Meanwhile it ie evident that both parties are 
a good deal perplexed by the state of things in Ire- 
land. The Home Rule Liberals are cautious about 
indorsing the Dillon plan, under which tenants 
are now paying what they consider a fair rent 
into the hands of trustees. On the other hand, the 
Government is evidently finding difficulty in sum- 
marily ejecting tenants who have taken this course. 
The law officers of the Crown evidently hold that the 
summary process does not lie in these cases. 


The recent defeat of the French Ministry on the 
question of abolishing the Sous-Prefets was one of 
those surprises which enliven French politics with an 
element of unexpectedness. There are 362 of these 
officials, who have general charge of the government 
of the districts into which the departments are 
divided ; the Prefet being the head of each depart- 
ment as the representative of the general Govern- 


ment. Great importance has always been attached 





in Government circles to the office of Prefet, who has 
divided with the General in command of the military 
district the honors and respect of the public at large. 
The Sous-Prefet is a much less importan‘, individual, 
although that is rarely his view of the case. Under 
the Monarcby this method of government from 
Paris was accepted as part of the general system of 
close Government supervision, but under the Repub 
lic, which has fostered local as well as national 
independence, there has been a growing feeling that 
the Sous-Prefet is an office-holder who might be dis- 
pensed with in the interest of economy and better 
government. The Radicals and Monarchists have 
both turned against him, and have overthrown him 
and the Ministry as well, the latter having attempted 
to make common cause with him. 


The new Cabinet is merely a clerical body to 
register and execute the decrees of the Assembly. 
M. de Freycinet declines to succeed himself, and 
M. Goblet becomes the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
without ever having had any experience in this 
department. He is in every way an inferior man, if 
the estimates of his con/r?ves are to be trusted. He 
declares that he will continue the policy of his pred- 
ecessor, and, in order to postpone as far as possible 
that day of reckoning which sooner or later must 
disastrously overtake the financial management of 
the Republic, he has asked the Chamber to vote a 
provisional budget. 


The speech of the Emperor of Germany in the 
Reichstag urging, or rather outlining, a p!an for the 
enlargement of the peace footing of the German army 
has been followed by a rather significant address by 
Von Moltke, who declares that a rejection of the bill 
will make Germany responsible for the miseries 
attendant upon a hostile invasion. These words and 
others equally strong have called forth wide comment 
in Europe, and are variously interpreted. The pres- 
ent peace footing of the German army is fixed by law 
until a year from next spring. This early attempt to 
change it naturally awakens curiosity and anxiety in 
regard to the intention of the Government. If the 
official declarations of Germany are to be trusted, her 
purpose is to preserve the peace of Europe, and the 
general opinion among diplomatists seems to be that 
this is really the desire of the Emperor and his imme- 
diate advisers, and that it is their belief that peace 
can be best preserved by adequate and thorough 
preparations for war. In the present condition of 
things on the Continent it is not strange that Ger- 
many should desire to present a strong front to the 
south and east. There isa strong party in France 
eager to take advantage of the first opportunity that 
offers to strike at Germany ; Russia stands ready at 
the first complication to advance tpon Austria. The 
policy of Germany is to prevent the concurrence of 
these two schemes. It looks now as if an arrangement 
had been made by which Austria is to watch Russia, 
Germany to watch France, England and Italy to co- 
operate in every attempt to prevent the aggrandize- 
ment of either of the belligerent Powers. Russia is 
to be kept out of Bulgaria, not only on account of the 
Bulgarians, but because she must now be allowed 
to gain added strength for offensive operations nearer 
home. In this delicate and complicated situation the 
health of the German Emperor is watched with the 
greatest anxiety. At his advanced age nothing is 
certain for more thana day at atime. His death 
might change the policy of Germany, and bring about 
the most unforeseen changes in Europe. 





The Republic of Switzerland is the European 
country whose system of taxation most resembles our 
ow. It is the only country where there is any con- 
siderable tax upon property. Thecountries in which 
the aristocracy, is more powerful generally raise most 
of their revenues by indirect taxes. In Switzerland 
the indirect taxes are of comparatively little impor- 
tance. Oommerce with the surrounding nations is 
practically free. In the assessment of local taxes the 
democratic cantons are not content with a property 
tax, but most of them assess at a higher rate the 
property of the rich \than the property of the poor. 
A good many years ago this principle was adopted by 
Bale, Zurich, and several of the smaller cantons, and 
@ law has recently been passed in Vaud by which 
this canton also adopts the system of progressive tax- 
ation. The Vaud law divides real property into three 
classes, and personal property into seven classes. 
The lowest class in each division includes properties 
under $5,000. The rate of taxation is 1 per 


1,000. Estates that belong to the second class are 
taxed 14 per 1,000, and those belonging to the highest 
class are taxed 4 per 1,000, There is also a progress- 
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ive tax upon earnings, and in this each individual is 
allowed, in returning his income, to deduct $80 
for each person dependent upon him. It is easy to 
see how different is the working of such a tax from 
the working of an indirect tax. An indirect tax upon 
sugar and salt, for instance, falls almost as heavily 
upon a man who has $300 as upon a man who has 
$30,000. According to the principle of the Swiss tax 
the man who has $30,000 oaght to pay more than 100 
times as much as the man who has $300. By the 
Swiss principle the man with an income of $300 who 
hasa wife and two children dependent upon him 
would pay no taxes at all, while a bachelor with the 
same income would pay upon $220. If, on the other 
hand, the revenue were raised by a tax upon sugar 
and salt, the man with a family would pay a great 
deal more than the bachelor. The social justice of 
the Swiss principle is recognized by almost all recent 
writers on taxation, and we notice that it is gaining 
more and more favor here in America. One of the 
results of the Swiss system of taxation is the remark- 
ably equal distribution of property in that country. 


The Trades-Unions are in session in Columbus, O., 
for the purpose of perfecting a federation of all such 
organizations. The quarrel bet ween the Trades-Unions 
and the Knights of Labor has broken out there with 
increased virulence, which has not been abated by the 
publication of a secret circular from Mr. Powderly, 
whose secret circulars always get before the public 
sooner or later, in which he charges drunkenness on 
two of the leaders of the Trades-Union. The denials 
published are very ambiguous, but the wrath of the 
accused and the orders which they represent is very 
hot. It now looks as though we should have two 
rival labor organizations, one a federation of the 
Trades: Uniov, from which, in the nature of the case, 
unskilled labor will be excluded, and in which also, 
we judge, agriculturists will find no place ; the other 
an organization recognizing no distinction of trades, 
and endeavoring to unite all manual laborers of 
every class in one national organization. The charge 
which each organization makes of socialistic tenden- 
cies in the other must be received with great allow- 
ance. The political tendencies appear to be equally 
strong in both organizations ; the Trades-Union have 
passed a resolution declaring in favor of an inde- 
pendent political movement by the working people. 





The long controversy in the South respecting evo- 
lution and theology has come to an end, so far as the 
Columbia Theological Seminary is concerned ; and it 
will be fortunate if the Columbia Theological Sem- 
inary does not also come to an end. The four Synods 
which control the Seminary have united in dismissing 
Professor Woodrow for teaching that a modified 
evolutionism can be reconciled with the first chapter 
of Genesis, and the Board of Directors, complying 
with the instruction of these Synods, has removed him 
from the chair, which he refused to resign. The 
Seminary now has but one chair filled, and we judge 
no pupils, for it is closed for the year. Professor 
Woodrow’s appeal still goes before the General 
Assembly, but we do not understand that he will be 
reinstated in his chair even if the Assembly should 
reverse the sentence of condemnation for heresy pro- 
nounced against him by the Synod. 





The protest of the ministers of St. Louis against the 
ballet has had a good effect. The ministry in other 
communities are following their example. Those of 
Cincinnati bave adopted resolutions equally tem- 
perate, strong, and discriminating; they do not 
conden (nor approve) dramatic representations ; 
but’ ey do condemn the ballet accompaniment, in 
t*-.as at once calm and powerful. The ministers 
of Chicago have not, so far as we have seen, taken 
any united and official action ; indeed, we do not 
know that there is any undenominational ministerial 
gathering in Ohicago; but their individual protests 
are quite as vigorous and as effective. Manager 
Locke attempted to break the force of the condemna- 
tion of his ‘“‘spectacular displays of sensuality,” 
by sending tickets of invitation to the ballet 
to the Ohicago ministry; but the ministers were 
not to be caught with any such chaff, and their 
replies of declination are good specimens of stal- 
wart and manly indignation. What connection there 
may be between all this and the serious financial 
difficulties in which the National Opera Oompany 
(late American Opera Company) finds itself involved 
we do not know. Perhaps it is a mere coincidence. 
At all events, it is seriously embarrassed ; its scenery 
and properties have been attached in Chicago, and it 
has dismissed a number of its Italian dancing girls, 
who are to be sent back to Italy, according to Man- 





ager Locke, for ‘‘incompetence.” It would seem, 
then, that this particular ballet was bad art as well 
as morals. In the long run anything that arouses 
against itself the conscience of the American com- 
munity is on the road to ruin. It looks a little as 
though in this case the run was not so long as usual. 
We reiterate our hope that the ministry everywhere 
will indcrse the action of the ministers of St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago, and, without condemning 
the drama, speak with no uncertain voice concerning 
‘* spectacular representations of sensuality,’ whether 
presented in the form of the ballet or in any other 
form. 

CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS.—Mr. S. 8S. Cox, 
having found that under the present law as to the 
filling of vacancies in Congress he is entitled to two 
salaries, the one as Congressman and the other as 
Minister, has introduced a bill curing this defect in 
the law. Mr. Cox himself will draw only one salary. 
———Mr. Matson has introduced a bill to prevent the 
contraction of the currency. It provides that 
United States Treasury notes shall be issued to take 
the place of the National bank notes which are 
gradually being retired from circulation. —Senator 
Morrill has offered a resolution declaring it to be 
against public policy to make any effort to revise the 
tariff. In his speech upon his resolution he declared 
that no reduction could be proposed which would not 
either cripple or ruin some branch of American 
industry. Senator Beck replied that high tax- 
ation of the people for the benefit of certain in- 
dustries was dishonest.——Mr. Boutelle (Repub- 
lican), of Maine, introduced a bill to admit free 
of duty material to be used in rebuilding the town of 
Eastport. Senator Blair made a speech in support 
of the bill to extend the right of suffrage to women. 
——Senator Sewell introduced a bill providing for 
the redemption of the trade dollars at their par 
value. ——The House debated the bill creating a new 
Cabinet officer, the Secretary of Agriculture. Several 
members of the Committee on Agriculture spoke in 
favor of the bill, but it was strongly opposed by Mr. 
Tucker, who insisted that the new Secretary would 
have no duties to perform. ‘'He would assume a 
certain amount of tinsel and toggery, he would draw 
several thousand dollars’ salary, but, unless Satan 
found something for his idle hands, he would have 
notning to do.”——The House has passed a bill for 
the establishment of a cavalry and light artillery 
school of instruction at Fort Riley. 








GENERAL News.—If it be true that the President has 
appointed one of the former guards at Andersonville 
a member of the Medical Board at the Pension Office, 
the appointment must 6e regarded as one of the most 
curiously incongruocte and infelicitous on record, 
irrespective of the character of the appointee, of 


which we know nothing. ——A bequest amounting to 
nearly $500,000 was left to Harvard by the will of the 
late Ezekiel P. Greenleaf.——Heavy storms did great 


damage along the coast of Great Britain last week. 
—tThe President has been suffering from rheuma- 
tism, but is now much better.——Mapny arrests of 
Socialists have been made in Germany,—— 
Speculation in mining stocks appears to have 
revived in San Francisco.—Several lives were 
lost in a fire at St. Louis Saturday.——Some, 
but not all, of the mills at Oohoes, N. Y., 
have opened under a private agreement made 
between the owners and the Kuights of Labor. 
—— Henry M. Stanley, the African explorer, who 
had just begun a lecture tour in this country, has 
been summoned back to Europe by the King of 
Belgium on important business connected with the 
Congo State.——The second McQuade trial is moving 
slowly on ; it is reported that a mistrial is possible, 
witnesses having come forward to assert that one of 
the jurors was intimate with one or more of the 
‘‘boodle” Aldermen. If so, he should be tried for 
perjury.— It is now definitely announced that Dr. 
McGlynn will at once obey his summons to Rome. 


OUR BANKING SYSTEM. 


HAT we havethe best banking system in the 
world in this country is, we believe, the 
thoroughly justified boast of every American. Yet 
the time has come when we must change it ; we have 
no option; the only question is what that change 
shall be. The fact is very clearly and forcibly brought 
out in theadmirably clear report of the Controller of 
the Treasury. 
It is well known that the National banks are the 
only issuers of circulating notes, with the exception 
of the legal tender paper issued by the Government ; 
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for, while there are quite a large remnant of State 
banks left, they will be found in the cities where the 
support of the banking interest does not depend on 
note circulation, of which they have none. A Na- 
ticnal bank is required to deposit with the United 
States Treasurer at Washington Government bonds 
at their par value for every ninety per cent. of circu- 
lating notes issued by the bank, and it is just here 
that a great necessity has arisen in the system which 
threatens its very existence unless some new legis- 
lation is effected in Congress. The majority of the 
National banks have held the cheapest priced Govern 

ment bonds for protection of their circulation, which 
was the three per cent., but, as year by year the 
Government has applied its surplus to the redemption 
of this class of bonds, the banks which have had to 
yield them up to the successive Government calls 
have bad to purchase either the four per cents. or the 
four and one-half per cents., or give up their circula- 
tion, for the law requires the deposit of National 
securities for this purpose, so that nothing else could 
serve as substitute. The constant purchase, by 
these banks referred to, of the four per cent. and the 
four and a half per cent. bonds in the open market for 
this special service has so enhanced the market value 
of the bonds in question that, under the present condi- 
tions, note circulation by the banks, based on these 
enhanced prices for the required bonds, has ceased to 
carry with it any profit worth retaining. The fourand 
a half per cent. bonds will become due in 1891, are 
selling at apremium of about eleven per cent., and 
there are only $250,000,000 of them in existence ; 
the four per cent. bonds have twenty-one years torun, 
and are selling at about twenty-eight per cent. pre- 
mium. Of these bonds there are about $738,000,000, 
and these really are the only bonds, because of 
their amount, which will fill the place of the three 
per cents., all of which are, or by the ist of October 
of next year will be, redeemed. It can be readily 
seen that for a bank to pay 128 fora four per cent. 
bond on which it has the right to issue only ninety 
per cent. of notes would prove a losing business. 

The remedy lies in legislation. Three suggestions 
might be made as to the course such legislation could 
take. First, either to permit the banks to circulate 
up to the market price of the bond, the amount to be 
equalized to the price periodically ; or, secondly, to 
permit them to circulate up to the par value of the 
bond ; or, thirdly, to give them strictly prescribed 
rights to select securities other than national bonds 
for the basis of their circulation. A fourth suggestion 
might be, to hold the stockholders of the banks re- 
sponsible for all loss to the note holders. This latter 
system is at the foundation of bank circulation in Scot- 
land, where, however, bankingisona much more lim- 
ited scale than here. The objection to this last plan is 
that it would tend to deter capital from embarking in 
the banking business, because of the extra risk en- 
tailed. The system itself, being a National one, 
seems to us more harmoniously and safely organized 
under the present requirement of National bonds 
for the protection of its note circulation than it 
would be on any other scheme; any introduction 
of either State or corporation obligations would in- 
evitably tend to an inequality in the security, and, 
therefore, a possible inequality in the value of the 
circulation based on it. This being possible, the best 
plan seems to be to retain the present requirement 
of Government bond deposits, but to permit the 
banks to circulate up to at least the par value of the 
bonds ; and we can see no reason why the law might 
not safely permit the circulation to cover a part of 
the premium, with a clause requiring a certain differ- 
ence between the amount of the issues of notes and 
the market premium in the price of the bonds. Un- 
less some such legislation is secured this season—and 
we confess, with the present constitution of Congress, 
we have little faith in the effort to obtain it—there 
are serious apprehensions that the marked tendency 
now existing to contract in bank circulation will 
become aggravated, and will tend to cripple and 
embarrass the evidently growing volume of commer- 
cial end industrial enterprise ; and we do not believe 
that Congress can afford to permit such a result, 
either through indifference or prejudice against so 
valuable an institution as the National banking 
system. 

In this article we have not considered one further 
alternative ; namely, the plan of abolishing the banks 
altogether as a medium for the issuing of circulation, 
and intrusting that duty wholly to the Government. 
There certainly are some advantages in this plan; 
but the difficulties in the way of it, if not insuperable, 
are at least very serious ; nor do we think it neces- 
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sary to discuss the plan at all until some one of its 
advocates formulates it in so definite and clear a 
way as to afford a basis for practical consideration. 
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THE NEW MAGAZINE. 


HE appearance of ‘‘Scribner’s Magazine” has 
been awaited with a good deal of interest and 
curiosity, and it is safe to say that while the latter 
has been happily disappointed so far as ‘‘ novelties” 
or ‘‘ sensations” are concerned, the former has been 
fully sustained by the general appearance and con- 
tents of the first number, which is already doubtless 
in the hands of many of our readers. No publishing 
house represents more fully the interests and work of 
American scholarship than that which gives its name 
to the new magazine; it has put its imprint ona 
great number of volumes of the highest rank among 
modern contributions to the literature of scholarship. 
There was, therefore, every probability that ‘‘ Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine” would address itself to the best 
class of readers, and make its place by honest work 
and by fidelity to the best literary standards. The 
name of its editor is a sufficient guarantee of the lit- 
erary quality and character of its contributions, and 
of the thoroughness and general soundness of its 
editorial direction. 

The appearance of a new periodical of the rank 
and resources of the new magazine isan event of gen- 
eral interest and of no small significance. A great 
publishing house does not embark in such an enter- 
prise without careful survey of the field, and without 
a clearly defined and deliberate judgment that the 
time is propitious and the constituency ready and 
waiting. If the new magazine were simply a monthly 
budget of stories, its appearance would mean little 
to any thoughtful student of the intellectual condition 
of the country. Whatever significance might be 
attached to it would involve a certain discouragement. 
But ‘‘ Scribner’s Magazine” promises its readers not 
only good reading matter, but good literature. It is 
hardly necessary to say that there is an important 
difference between the two things. Its scope is dis- 
tinctively literary, and its themes and spirit will be 
literary. Its illustrations will be subordinated to the 
text instead of being made a leading feature. Its first 
issue shows that it will not confuse good literature 
with the mere externalities of correct writing, and 
that in the endeavor to keep clear of all sensational 
methods it will not overlook that quality of being 
interesting without which no kind of writing not 
strictly technical counts for much in these days. 
Evidently ‘‘ Scribner's Magazine ” does not propose to 
embalm dead literature; it means to address the 
living in the speech of to-day. 

It means to do all things in the spirit and by the 
methods which belong to distinctively literary 
work. Its publishers evidently believe there is a 
field for a magazine with such aims; we not only 
agree with them, but count it no small sign of the 
times that such a field exists. The magazine, as we 
have it,is really an American creation ; in no other 
country do periodicals of the same class attempt 
quite the same things or reach quite the same audi- 
ence. Our magazines are popular in many features, 
but in attempting to reach the people at large they 
have pursued sound and honorable methods. They 
have been no inconsiderable force in the education of 
the nation. They have carried the best thought to the 
remotest corner of the country, and they have made 
the best names familiar in countless households. 
The ‘‘ Atlantic” has been an invaluable medium 
between the best American writers and a great read- 
ing public which it has materially increased and 
trained to an appreciation of the best things. ‘‘ Har- 
per’s Magazine” is almost a national institution, so 
familiar is its cover in all parts of the land. It has 
attained its wide popularity by indefatigable industry 
in discovering themes of popular interest, and giving 
them the benefit of good, effective writing and admi- 
rable illustration. The ‘‘ Century Magazine” has made 
its own place, and it is a place which no other period- 
ical will attempt to fill. It has addressed itself to 
the people at large by continuous discussion of those 
questions which press for answer upon all classes of 
society, and it has discussed them with large faith in 
God and man. It has seen no division between life 
and art, and so, side by side with the labor question, 
the temperance question, the Mormon question, it 
has given its readers notable papers on art, literature, 
and those aspects of travel which touch and interpret 
these higher things. The work of the ‘‘ Century” 
in fostering certain branches of art in this country, 
and in educating the people at large to a more dis 








criminating and intelligent appreciation of art, can 
hardly be overestimated ; it has not gone unrewarded. 
Each of these magazines has made its own field and 
gathered its own constituency of readers ; and this 
is the history of every successful publication. Its 
power depends upon a certain individuality, and 
this individuality attracts its own audience. The 
new ‘* Scribner’s Magazine” will not divide the con- 
stituency of its established compeers ; it will collect 
its own circle of readers. There will be some, of 
course, who will be attracted by its general novelty 
from the older magazines, but these will be few 
compared with the mass who will gradually gather 
about it. The reading public is steadily growing in 
this country, and every decade produces new readers 
enough to support a magazine of the first class. 
Such a generation, no doubt, will find its thoughts 
more clearly expressed in the new magazine than in 
any of its competitors ; and its appearance, therefore, 
is a sign, not of division and the rivalries that flow 
from it, but of expansion and the large fellowships 
of education, culture, and literary development 
which accompany and illustrate a widening move- 
ment of thought. 








IT EXISTS. 


E recommend those of our readers who 
imagine that the workingmen in this El 
Dorado of labor have no grievance to read and ponder 
the letter of our Chicago correspondent in another 
column. He condenses aletter addressed by certain 
Socialists of Chicago to the Commercial Club of that 
city. According to this letter, the average wage 
of farmers and farm hands is less than eighty cents 
a day, while the profits of two thousand banks 
during the last five years were equal to the combined 
earnings of 500,000 farmers, the net gains of 
one hundred railroad companies to 2,500,000 
farmers, and the profits of Mr. Vanderbilt 
equaled the earnings of a million farmers. This 
is the least complaint of the laborers, however. 
Their greatest is that the average age at death of the 
working classes is twenty-four years, and fifty per 
cent. of their children die before the age of five, 
while the average age at death among the wealthy 
classes is fifty-four years, and eighty-five per cent. of 
their children pass the age of five. Our correspondent, 
who gives the facts and figures in detail, thinks some 
of them misleading, if not erroneous; and this 
is very likely. If so, the discontent can only be 
removed by pointing out definitely the error, not by 
averring that there is no ground for discontent. 
There is certainly enough in the showing of this let- 
ter, as reported by our correspondent, to illustrate 
and confirm the testimony of Chauncey M. Depew : 
THE WORKINGMEN HAVE A GRIEVANCE. WE DO NOT 
KNOW EXACTLY WHAT IT IS; THEY CANNOT CLEARLY 
EXPRESS IT; BUT IT EXISTS. 








VISIONS AND TASKS. 


N one of the most striking and suggestive of Dr. 
Philips Brooks's recently published sermons the 
intimate relations between what the preacher calls 
visions and tasks is very beautifully and clearly 
pointed out. While Peter on the housetop at Jaffa is 
seeing in a vision a great new truth which is to revo- 
lutionize his conception of religion, the messengers 
are already knocking at the gate through whom that 
truth is to be put into practical operation. Dr. 
Brooks’s thought is, that the moment one receives 
a truth he owes it to the world to give it practical 
expression, and that the vision and the task are 
never far apart. A happier illustration of a great 
principle of the spiritual life has rarely been pre- 
sented. Truth, of all things, is a universal posses- 
sion. It ought never to remain for an instant the 
exclusive property of any individual ; it isa kind of 
wealth which one holds only to expend, a possession 
which one acquires only to pass on to others. It is 
probably true that most men to whouw these visions 
of higher and nobler forms of action come are led, 
under the same divine impulse, to declare the good 
news to their fellows. The difficulty is not so much 
in any divorce between visions and tasks ; it is rather 
in the absence of visions. The lives of most men are 
rarely visited by any of those divine insights into 
spiritual things which in the Bible often take the 
form of visions. Even conscientious men go through 
life with little of the inspiration which comes from a 
long outlook. Emerson declared he was never con- 
fused if he could see far enough. The difficulty 
with most of us is that we do not see far enough ; 
we are perpetually involved in confusion, perplexity, 
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and doubt by our shortsightedness ; and this is due, 
not to the inevitable perplexities of human life, but 
to our own failure to bring ourselves to those heights 
whence such outlooks are possible. 

Life is mean, uninteresting, and monotonous only 
to those who decline to see in it great principles, 
great movements, and a great issue. It lies in the 
power of every human being to have over the duties 
and turmoil of his daily life a vision which shall be to 
him strength and impulse and peace. As in Kaul- 
bach’s famous picture of the ‘‘ Battle of the Huns,” 
there brood invisible over all human life angelic 
forms, divine visions, in which are to be found the 
secret and significance of the confused struggle 
below. These visions, however, come only to those 
who keep mind and heart open to such visitations. 
The man who locks his door against all strangers will 
never entertain an angel unawares ; the man who 
shuts his mind and heart by entire engrossment in 
daily toil, by unfaithfulness to duty, by neglect of 
principle, by any kind of unrighteous action, will 
never be visited by divine visions of higher things. 
His life will be hard, uninspired, and bitter ; on the 
other hand, he who keeps himself unspotted from the 
world, who endeavors in the spirit of a little child to 
follow the leadings of the Divine Spirit, will have 
continual visions of the nobler things which he has 
imperfectly striven to incorporate into his own 
career; there will come to him in his moments of 
apparent defeat the assurance of victory, in his hours 
of sorrow the promise of joy, and all the monotony 
and routine of his life will be touched and inspired 
by a perception of the great ends to which it moves. 
God is never far off from those who are trying to 
serve him with humility and purity, and that kingdom 
of heaven which is in the hearts of all such is contin- 
ually made clearer by this illumination from without. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


For ‘‘society,’’ in quotation marks, the Spectator has no 
liking. It is generally meaningless and objectless, and 
therefore dull and prosy. One can do nothing in it to help 
others, and one can get nothing out of it to heip himself. 
It is generally a market for gossip, and he who has neither 
wares to buy nor to sellin that market hasadulltime. And 
yet the Spectator is not a recluse; he would make a poor 
hermit; he is fond of his fellow-men, and likes to meet 
them. The trouble with ‘“‘society’’ (still in quotation 
marks) is that you don’t meet your fellow-men there. You 
don’t really come in contact with them. They are all in 
fancy costumes and dominos; you learn more of the 
real man in five minutes in a bargain on the street than in an 
bour in *‘ society ;’’ and yet in the bargain you only see one 
side of him. A social gathering, to have any real life in it, 
ought to have a heart to it; the men and women ought to 
come together to do something, or to see something done. 
Even a dancing party is better than a party without even a 
dance—or at least it is not so bad. Something to do is 
better than nothing to do, even if that something has to be 
done only with the feet. But theideal of society (now with- 
out the quotation marks) is an evening of social intercourse 
gathered about some sort of center. The Spectator is a 
member of a social club which has an hour and a half 
of social intercourse, including supper, and an hour and 
a half of literary exercises; they improve each other. 
The literary exercises give a tone to the talk and keep it 
from becoming mere gossip; and the talk improves the 
literary exercises and prevents them from becoming a bore. 
The talk is more sensible and the exercises are brighter and 
livelier for the intermingling. The other evening the Specta- 
tor went to a ‘‘ musical.’’ There was a fine stringed band 
which discoursed exquisite music, some beautiful singing, 
and time enough before, after, and in the intermission for 
some interchange of greetings. The music took our masks 
off ; we were not in fancy dress all the evening. It took us 
out of ourselves, and we forgot to put our disguises on again. 
So we really met one another. Music unlocked the doors, 
and our souls came out and shook hands. That kind of 
society the Spectator does believe in; a society that calls 
people together to do something worth doing, or to receive 
something worth receiving. Why cannot all social gather- 
ing have something to gather about ? The Spectator wishes 
some admirer of ‘‘society ” would answer him that question. 


To Perplexed Husband : 

Dear Srr,—I feel very sorry for you, and would like to 
help you if I could ; still, feeling as you seem to represent, I 
do not see as there is anything for you to do but to frankly 
confess to your wife that she is right and you were wrong, 
if you think so. I should hardly care to try to reconvert you 
to your graduation theory, because you might so soon be 
hesitating again. As to your oration, I wouldn’t mind 
burning that, if it doesn’t express your present sentiments. 

“‘ Why should this worthless tegument endure, 
If its undying guest be lost forever?” 
Iam sorry if your lack of patriotism, and considering the 
ballot such a burden, has prejudiced your wife about being 
willing to assume it, I hardly understand what she means 
when she says you want to shirk it and put it upon her. Of 
course your responsibilities would be no different, whether 
she had it or not. The great life question for man or woman 
is not, How can I get along with the most ease and conven- 
lence to myself? but, How can I accomplish the most for 
God and humanity? If, as a woman, I can help make good 
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laws, select good officers to execute those laws, who shal) 
say that I am not discharging an imperative duty in the 
interests of home and country? Take, for instance, the 
drink question. Who, if not woman, the greatest sufferer 
from it, shall come to the rescue at the most efficient point, 
the ballot-box ? That those who do not want the ballot 
should consider it a wrong to them to give it to those who 
do want it, and who feel it to be their right, privilege, and 
duty to use it, is a marvel tome, Government might appro- 
priately say to them, “‘ Is thine eye evil because I am good ?”” 
There would be no compulsion and no penalty, any more 
than in the case of men. To my certain knowledge, in one 
locality in the last election, out of 845 legalized voters only 
176 of them—about one-fifth—exercised their privilege at the 
ballot-box. With regard to the more muscular duties which 
some pretend to fear might come to woman, and which are 
so often brought up as bugbears, there is not the least 
ground of apprehension. Men and women combined in 
wise, common-sense legislation would make or modify 
laws, if necessary, so they would be best adapted to a pro- 
gressive state of society and the best interests of the country. 
The nation would be impoverished by lack of any of its instru- 
mentalities, and has an appropriate place for all, of either 
sex. Inthe seventeen years woman has had the ballot in 
Wyoming she has done good service in insisting on clean 
men for officers, and also in the work she has done as 
juror—so much 80, that a prominent judge remarked that he 
never had such satisfaction in the administration of the 
law as when women were on the jury. I might go on 
indefinitely on this subject, and so will close right here, with 
the remark that if I should marry forty times it would not 
change my mind about the desirability and the practica- 
bility of the suffrage for woman, unitedly with man. 
AN UNPERPLEXED WIFE. 


We had called, Jennie and I, ona bright young bride, and 
very bright she was, with sparkling eyes, and laughing lips, 
and a pretty, girlish way with her, half timid, half defiant, 
a mixture of girlishness and self-will, that always looks 
pretty—when you don’t see too much of it; then it becomes 
monotonous. Her husband was not in. We inquired for 
him, of course; and she answered, with a pretty toss of the 
head: ‘‘He’s at that horrid office. 1 hate it.”” When we 
came away I said, ‘‘ What a pretty bride Cousin Harry 
has!’ ‘But I’m sorry for him,” said Jennie. ‘Sorry !” 
said I, in surprise. ‘‘ Yes,” said Jennie; ‘‘I am sorry for 
any man whose wife has no pride in her husband’s busi- 
ness. Sorry for any man whose wife, by her undisguised 
contempt for what ought to be her husband’s pride and 
ambition, does what she can to make it a drudgery for him. 
If she looks at his office or his store or his factory asa 
‘horrid’ place, useful only to make money in, what must 
be the result? Either his joy in it will be dulled and 
quenched, or he will come to look on her with that pity 
which is dangerously akin to contempt. If, on the other 
hand, she has a wifely pride in his law, or his trade, or his 
theology, or his practice—whatever it may be—he will catch 
inspiration from her bigh thoughts about it; and his law 
will become to him an instrument of justice, and his trade 
a means of doing good to humanity, and his theology a 
spiritual experience; for she will illumine and elevate 
everything by her womanly aspiration.’”? ‘‘ And what,” 
said I, ‘‘if it be a business that a woman cannot havea 
pride in?” ‘Then,’ said Jennie, ‘‘the sooner he leaves it 
the better; for no man ought to do what a true wife ought 
to be ashamed to have him do.’’ And I rather think Jen- 
nie is right. She generally is. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT] 


EVENTEEN Massachusetts cities voted on 

the question of license Tuesday of last week, 
exactly reversing the record of a year ago—thir- 
teen voting ‘‘no,” four “yes,” Temperance 
seemed to ‘thunder all round the sky.” Thirteen 
reversals in one day of municipal local option as to 
“ grog ”-selling is hailed asa great victory by temperance 
people. Some of the cities gave the saloon men a genu- 
ine surprise. Cambridge for the first time went ‘‘no 
license.” Many of the University professors who have 
been accustomed to vote yes voted no ‘‘ with awill.” I 
do not understand that these men, and many others, who 
turned the scale, have become Prohibitionists, either on 
the theory of State prohibition or of constitutional pro- 
hibition. Their votes stand for municipal prohibition 
this year. The arrogance of the ‘‘ saloon men” and the 
visible bad effects of the saloons in the community 
roused a feeling of opposition that could content itself 
with nothing short of a rebuke of nearly six hundred 
majority in this old university town. Two of the Cath. 
olic priests took a strong hand. The rum ring in politics 
has evoked a spirit of determined hostility to its blatant 
and wicked assumptions, In Fall River there was also 
a great surprise. That manufacturing city, with a 
population supposed to be ‘‘ solid” for license, sent the 
saloon men ‘‘ rowing up Salt River ” in a snow-storm— 
for election was in a wintry storm. Since Rhode Island 
made war on liquor-sellers Sundays have seen an incur- 
sion into Fall River of some fifteen hundred ‘‘bummers,’? 
who have made the day hideous. The people concluded 
to shut down the “drink” fountains. There is 
evidently a growing feeling that the saloons ought 
to go. This does not mean that a majority of the voters 
are total abstainers, or propose to become such, or that 
they want all manufacture and sale of liquor to cease 
except for medicine and the arts, but that they are down 














on the saloon, the open bar, the tippling-shop, and down 
on the men who run these places to the ruin of their 
neighbors, to the impoverishing of the community 
and the corruption of politics. I think the results of 
these municipal elections justify the use of local option 
as an effective weapon with which to fight the ‘‘ drink 
demon.” In Worcester, I am told, local prohibition the 
past year has diminished the sales more than one-half. 
If the city shall go for no license this year, as it is confi- 
dently expected it will, the cause of temperance will 
make a great advance. In the town of North Brookfield, 
I am personally informed, the sales have been only 
about one-twelfth of what they were under license. I 
am convinced that any municipality which can vote 
down the sale of liquor can, if it will, reduce the sale 
from fifty to seventy-five per cent. as compared with 
license years. 


The women have done noble work. The Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union has wrought very effect- 
ively in these temperance canvasses. In Cambridge 
many of them worked hard at the polls all day, facing 
the driving snow to reach the precincts. But this work, 
with most of them, of fighting local option battles is 
incidental to their chief end, which is nothing short of 
constitutional prohibition for the State and the Nation. 
They are impatient to have the work of legislation on 
this question done ‘‘ once for all,” and placed, as they 
think, beyond peradventure. They held an all day 
and evening convention in Tremont Temple last week, 
the object being to bring influences to bear upon the 
Legislature. Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, of 
Iowa, Mrs. Narcissa White, of Pennsylvania, Miss 
Tobey, and Mrs. A. J. Gordon, of Boston, were among 
the eloquent speakers. I do not believe that the roll of 
legislators warrants the hope that a two-thirds vote can 
be had in the coming session to submit constitutional 
prohibition to the people. 








The friends of the American Board are happy over 
the reports that come from tie Sandwich Islands con- 
cerning the missionary vessel the ‘‘ Morning Star.” It 
will be remembered that very reprehensible charges as 
to her construction, seaworthiness, and general direc- 
tion of outfit and management were recently made by 
Captain Bray, who, it is claimed, had evil intentions, 
and wrote disparaging accounts after reaching Hono- 
lulu. The recent chairman of the Prudential Com- 
mittee, the Hon. Alpheus Hardy, wrote a letter to the 
** Christian Mirror ” correcting statements made in that 
paper by quoting from Captain Bray’s statements con- 
cerning the vessel before the voyage and while she was 
taking her lading in Boston. This was a complete 
argumentum ad hominem so far as Captain Bray’s later 
declarations are concerned. But now recent advices 
report her as in Jaluit on the 23d of August, “all on 
board well,” ‘‘Captain and Mrs. Turner” much be- 
loved, and ‘‘ wherever you go you hear remarks passed 
that the ‘Morning Star’ is a different vessel now from 
what she has been.” The report further says: ‘‘ Before- 
times traders going on board would hardly be recognized 
at all, but now Captain and Mrs. Turner make us so 
welcome and act so kindly that we fancy ourselves at 
home amongst our own people again. Such people 
down among the islands would do more toward reclaim- 
ing the fallen, low-lived traders, as they have been 
called, than those who hold their heads so high, and 
would pass a trader’s house, or a trader on the beach, a 
dozen times, and not speak to or call on them, but 
rather look down on them as past redemption, and 
teach the natives that the traders are a low-bred lot.” 
This cheering report, which was brought to Honolulu 
by the German bark ‘‘Star of Devon,” ought to circu- 
late as widely as Captain Bray’s false statements have 
gone, 

The Hon. Horace Fairbanks, of St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has been elected a trustee of Phillips Academy and 
Andover Theological Seminary, and has accepted the 
election. ——Professor John W. Burgess, LL.D., of Co- 
lumbla College, New York, has been elected Winkley 
Lecturer for the current year, and will give a course of 
lectures at Andover Seminary in the spring on ‘‘ The 
Influence of the Church in the Extension of the Modern 
State.”——The Andover professors are made very wel- 
come in Boston pulpits. Professor Harris has preached 
several times recently. Professor Smyth was earnestly 
requested to supply the Old South pulpit two Sunday 
evenings, in the absence of the pastor at the University 
Chapel in Cambridge, but his duties prevented his 
acceptance, very much to the regret of the congregsa- 
tion. Professor Harris will supply one Sunday, and 
Professor Churchill one Sunday.——Secretary Clark has 
returned to Boston, having been absent since he left for 
the meeting in Des Moines, and prevented from an 
earlier return by ill health. He is expected at the mis- 
sion rooms this week. No man connected with the 
Board is held in higher esteem and affection than Secre- 
tary Clark.——The Congregational Club has invited the 
Hon. James G. Blaine to address the meeting on Fore- 
fathers’ Evening, December 21, and he has accepted the 
invitation, It will be “‘ ladies’ night.” 








The Rev. William Burnet Wright resigned the 
pastorate of the Berkley Street Church last Sunday, 
assigning as reasons the changed condition of the com- 
munity by removals and death, leaving but small 
opportunity for pastoral work in families, and the im- 
perative need of change and rest. His people hold him 
in highest esteem and affection, and will yield their 
assent only beeause they recognize the validity of the 
reasons, the last of which has been greatly enhanced by 
the death of Mrs, Wright. Mr. Wright is a Christian 
gentleman greatly beloved in Boston.——Dr. H. W. 
Foote, of King’s Chapel, preached a sermon Sunday 
morning on the early days of the church, which will 
observe the anniversary of its founding two hundred 
years ago this week.—In Worcester the Protestant 
pulpits generally took occasion on Sunday to earnestly 
advocate the “‘ no” vote cause on the question of local 
option. OBSERVER. 








IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. |] 


HE Commercial Club, composed of sixty of the 

leading business men of the city, discussed, at a 
recent meeting, the following question, viz.: ‘ Com- 
mercial and Industrial Antagonisms; What Can be 
Done to Avert the Evils they Threaten ?” The discus- 
sion was honest and thorough and sympathetic from the 
standpoint of the gentlemen who conducted it, but it 
failed to satisfy the Socialists. Accordingly, one of 
their number—a workingman—has written a letter to 
the Club—a sort of reply to the positions {ts members 
assumed, and ending with a challenge to the Club to 
invite representative Socfalists to attend the next meet- 
ing of the Club, at which the question {s to be further 
considered, and give them an opportunity to state their 
grievances and to suggest the measures which, in their 
judgment, will remove the threatened evils. The letter 
was read at the Socialists’ meeting, Sunday, adopted as 
a fit expression of their views, and ordered sent to the 
Club with the following resolutions - 


‘* Whereas, The Commercial Club of this city asked the 
question, ‘ Why are the working-people discontented ?’ and 
attempted to answer the question without definite knowl- 
edge as to the facts; and 

‘* Whereas, The working people themselves being greatly 
interested in the question, and having better opportunities 
for giving a true solution of the question ; therefore, 

‘* Resolved, That the working’people of Chicago, in mass- 
meeting assembled, recommend and request that the Com- 
mercial Club invite representative working people to attend 
a meeting for joint discussion, and to learn from the wage 
class themselves as to the cause of their discontent.” 


The letter is in good English, clear, terse, telling. It 
is respectful, thoughtful, able. Taking the circum- 
stances which called it forth and its suthorship 
into account, it is the most important word on the labor 
question recently uttered. Its points are that there are 
only two labor papers in English printed in Chicago, 
with a circulation of from eight to twelve thousand, to 
counteract the influence of the great dailies and of the 
pulpit, which unite, so the letter declares, in affirming 
that labor has no reason for discontent ; that Socialists, 
asa class, are thoroughly familiar with the history of 
the framing of the Constitution and the growth of the 
great questions of the tariff and slavery, civil service, 
education, purity of the ballot, and the nature and extent 
of the money power; that {t is not ignorance, but their 
knowledge of these matters, that produces their discon- 
tent. They aver that intemperance {s the result, not the 
cause, of adverse conditions. These adverse conditions, 
they further affirm, have been caused by the growing 
power of machinery, which in 1880 was equal to 
8,600,000 horse power, or an addition in ten years to 
the Jaboring force of the country of 9,000,000 men, 
while the actual number of employees added to this force 
during this perfod was only 400,000 men. Not only is this 
rapid increase of the power of machinery a source of dis- 
content to the 10,250,000 laboring men between eighteen 
and forty-four years of age in the country, but the fact 
that this machinery {s controlled by 21,000 men 
threatens every interest they hold dear. Were it not 
for this, would 2,750,000 men recelve a wage of 
$346 a year, or less than one dcilar a day, for the 
support of a family of five, or less than the State 
allows for the support of its paupers? Of this num- 
ber of workers 532,000 are women, 182,000 children, 
thus proving that the head of the family is unable, 
apart from the help of the other members of his 
household, to keep the wolf from the door. The 
average wage of farmers and farm hands, of whom there 
are 8,000,000, is $289, or less than elghty cents a day. 
Vanderbilt made more from 1880 to 1885 than a million 
farmers. The profits of 2,000 banks during this time 
were equal to the earnings of 500,000 farmers, the net 
gains of 100 railroad companies to the earnings of 
2,500,000 farmers, ‘“‘ while money-loaners, mortgage- 
shavers, and official plunderers pocketed more than the 
earnings of the remaining 4,000,000 farmers.” 
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The rallroad employees are discontented, continues 
the letter, because 290 000 stockholders, owning 170,000 
miles of road, representing, with equipments, about 
$8 000 000 000 charge for service $800 000,000 a year, 
and pay 800 000 employees about a dollar a day. That 
stockholders should do nothing, and say nothing, but 
consent to draw the dividends which the management 
of these roads by about twenty men secures, cannot 
fail to be a cause of deep and growing discontent 
to railroad employees. The letter also affirms that 
in one of the poor districts in the northwestern part 
of the city 82000 persons Hve on 350 acres of 
ground, 20 000 of them below the level of the street ; 
and that in some cases two families occupy the 
same room, with a chalk-line for a partition. The 
average age at death of the working class is twenty-four 
years, while fifty per cent. of their children die before 
the age of five years. The average age of death among 
the wealthy classes is fifty-four years, while only 
fifteen per cent. of their children die before reaching 
the age of five years. In the face of such facts con- 
tentment {s impossible. Wages are continually fluct- 
uating. Labor has no protection; the weak are 
doomed by the strong. ‘‘Socialism declares that men 
shall have as they earn; that women shall be equal 
social, political, and industrial factors with men; that 
society shall give all men equal opportunities ; that the 
nation shall be a great co-operative commonwealth, 
wherein each works for the welfare of all. Socialism 
advocates legitimate agitation and education, alms at 
attaining its ends by peaceable and lawful means 
through the ballot-box and the power of representa- 
tion.” That such a letter should attract attention is 
natural; that its requests for a hearing should be put 
aside is hardly conceivable. The Commercial Club has 
already shown its interest in the welfare of the indus- 
trial classes by providing the means with which to start 
and maintain the Normal Training School, and its 
members are not only among our largest employers of 
labor, but among our most generous givers to objects 
of benevolence. No men will be less likely than those 
addressed to refuse to listen. What will coms we 
shall see. That the figures of the writer of the letter, 
and some of his conclusions, are misleading is evident. 
Still, there is no disputing the great fact of discontent’on 
the part of labor with the increasing power of wealth. 
It is upon this fact that the writer lays such tremendous 
emphasis. A fair and calm discussion of the real causes 
of this discontent by the Commercial] Club on the one 
side, and reputable Socialists on the other, would be a 
long step toward removing them altogether. 





Meanwhile Judge Prendergast, who was re-elected 
county judge by the labor and socialistic vote, has 
signalized his new lease of power by the appointment 
of men to look after elections whose reputation is not 
altogether savory. To his credit it should, however, be 
said that Luke Coyne (who ta<es the place of Corkery, 
resigned), a Blue Island street-car conductor, an anti- 
Socialist, is a man who has the confidence of business 
men 80 far as he is known and is likely to make a good 
officer. He is to be one of the commissioners of elec- 
tions. 


The Armour Mission, to which attention was called 
last week, was opened Sunday with becoming cere- 
monies. Fully 2 000 people were present at the opening 
services. The Rev. John D. McCord, pastor in charge ; 
Dr. H. M. Scudder, pastor of Plymouth Church ; Dr. 
T. H. Hollister, superintendent of the Sunday-school 
which is hereafter to meet in the mission building, and 
several others, made brief addresses. There were no 
formal dedicatory services, it being Mr. Armour’s wish 
that the building should be opened with as little ado as 
possible. The building is probably the best building 
for mission purposes in this country. It is constructed 
in asolid and substantial manner, of pressed brick and 
brown stone. The woodwork is uf pollehed oak. On 
the first floor are the céche or day nursery, kitchen, 
play-room, kindergarten room, ladies’ workroom, vault, 
closets, bath-rooms, coal and furnace cellar, and four 
dispensary rooms in which medical attendance is given 
free two hours a day to those who are unable to pay for 
it. The second floor contains the main audience-room, 
eight class-rooms adjoining (which can be made a part 
of the audience-room by turning back the glass doors 
which serve as partitions), pastor’s study, cflicers’ room, 
library, spacious halls, and two large side rooms to be 
used for Sunday-schoo! purposes and small meetings. 
The third floor contains a very large and handsomely 
furnished lecture-room. The main audience-room, in- 
cluding the gallery and side rooms, will seat 1,300 
people, and with the lecture-room, which can be thrown 
into the audience-room, 2,000 people. The platform 1s 
large, the organ, with pipes on either sides of the plat- 
form, is one of the best, the windows are of colored 
glass, and the ceiling is tastefully frescoed. The 
arrangements are such that the room can be made 
larger or smaller according to the audience. Seats will 
befree both morning andevening. Nosectarlan preach- 





ing will be allowed. Christians of all denominations 
will here finda home. The usual work of a church 
will be supplemented by lectures, socials, literary 
societies, reading-rooms, kindergartens, nurserles, and 
the dispensary. The founders of the mission urge on 
the people for whom it has been established to come 
and enjoy its advantages. 





That popular services for the poor are appreciated has 
been proved by the success of what {s called the People’s 
Tabernacle, at Nos. 388 and 40 South Halsted Street, 
the Rev. C. S. Uzzell pastor. The expense of the 
Tabernacle has thus far been met by the Congregational 
church of Evanston. The total attendance, by actual 
count, for twelve weeks has been 14 702, with 191 
professed conversions. A church will be organized the 
beginning of the year. There are meetings every even- 
ing in the week, young men from various churches 
alternating with Mr. Uzzell in conducting them. The 
industrial school, which began with fifteen, has an 
attendance of fifty. The Sunday-school has efght 
teachers and eighty seven scholars. The mission pro- 
poses to ald worthy persons in finding work, and several 
gentlemen have agreed to give employment that will fur- 
nish food, clothing, and lodging till permanent situations 
are secured. Mr. Uzzell believes in making the mission 
self-supporting as far as he can, and therofore insists 
upon regular attendants at the misefon pledging a emall 
sum each week toward [ts expenses. From this auspicious 
beginning much good {is expected. It will be remem- 
bered that Mr. Uzzell started a similar work two or 
three years ago in Denver, which {s still prosperous. 
He believes that his present field is all that could be 
desired, and apparently has unlimited confidence in his 
power to repeat here, 02 a larger scale, what he has 
already done further West. 


St. Paul's Church (Reformed Episcopal) was badly 
damaged by fire Sunday afternocn. The hovse was 
new, and the loss comes at a time when it is specially 
hard for the congregation to meet it. The Fourth Bap- 
tist Church has called the Rev. J. Wolfenden, of Lock- 
port, N. Y.,toits pastorate. Mr. Wolfenden accepts. 
The pulpit hss been vacant since May, when its occu- 
pant, Dr. Kennard, Jeft it for evangelistic work. The 
First Presbyterlan Church, Twenty-first Street and 
Indiana Avenue, is considering the wisdom of moving 
southward. Owing to the health of Dr. J. H. Barrows, 
its pastor, this church will not provide for services at 
Central Music Hall the present winter. Dr. Barrowssug- 
gests that ‘‘ public-spirited gentlemen secure the hall 
for a course of lectures from a Christian standpoint by 
different speakers of ability, on those great questions 
that demand vigorous and timely treatment. ‘If such 
men,” he continues, ‘‘as Dr. Lyman Abbott, the Hev. 
Washington Gladden, Professor Adams, of the Univer- 
aity of Michigan, Dr. Noble, Dr. McPherson, Professor 
Swing, Dr. Henson, C. C. Bonney, and President Bas- 
com, of the University of Wisconsin, could be secured 
to speak on such subjects as ‘ Industrial Discontent,’ 
‘Socialism, Good and Bad,’ ‘Poverty and Its Cure,’ 
‘The Church and the Poor,’ ‘Tbe Waste of Intem- 
perance,’ etc., I doubt not that great audiences would 
be gathered, and that through the press far greater num- 
bers would be reached with very valuable discussions of 
important truth.” 





The ‘length of this letter forbids more than a ref- 
erence to the debate by the Congregational ministers 
at the Monday morning meeting on the Des Moines res- 
olution. The drift of opinion was decidedly conserva- 
tive, with some very marked exceptions. It seemed to 
be the impression that the resolution adopted at Des 
Moines regarding a council was intended simply to sug. 
gest to the Prudential Committee the wisdom of consid. 
ering the expediency of calling a council should one 
be needed at some indefinite time in the future, but not 
until after the Committee shall have made its report, 
and its report ehall have been accepted, at the meeting to 
be held next year in Springfield. Some of us had sup- 
posed that the Committee had the liberty of calling a 
council this year, should one be thought desirable. The 
ms jority of the ministers present did not favor a council 
as a means of settling difficult cases in the administra- 
tion of the Board. 








HOW FRENCH NOVELISTS ARE PAID. 


RENCH novel-writers are paid on the plece plan. 

They were formerly given a lump sum for their 
works, the publishers assuming all risks and likewise al! 
profits. This system has now been discontinued, and 
the author is pafd from seven cents to twelve on each 
volume sold. Only in case the author is renowned does 
he receive twelve cents. Ordinarily, the novels are 
issued in paper-covered editions, which nominally eel! 
at three francs and a half (seventy cents); but there, as 
here, almost everybody gets his books at a twenty per 
cent. discount. The eystem of issuing paper-covered 





editions is pursued not only in reference to novels, but 
in reference to all kinds of books. Scientific books are 
much dearer ; but the purchaser buys the book unbound 
and either uses it in this form or has {t bound in what. 
ever style suits his purse and taste. Though books are 
not in general cheaper in France than {In America, book- 
binding is singularly cheap. If one has but a single 
book bound he pays but little more than American 
wholesale rates. In this way the book-buyer {s able to 
have a uniform binding for whatever book he wishes. 

That which makes the prices of French books and the 
psyment of French authors of peculiar interest at the 
present time is the discussion which is going on in 
French literary circles in reference to the wrongs of 
authors. English authors have from time immemorlal 
accused their publishers of niggardliness ; but the French 
authors accuse the French publishers of absolute dis- 
honesty. Being paid by the piece, it 1s of the utmost 
importance to know just how many volumes are sold. 
No method has been devised by which this can be ascer- 
tained. As a consequence, every writer suspects his 
publisher ; and (according to the publisher) the writer 
whose books sell least suspects most. 

In America books are issued by the thousand, so that 
it is comparatively easy to keep the account. In France 
both authors and publishers like to resort to the trick of 
getting out as many editions as possible. It gives the 
appearance of a big sale, and nothing succeeds like the 
appearance of success. Asthe authors do not like to 
give up this system, they have been ransacking their 
brains to device some other method of watching their 
publishers. Some suggest that the Government impose 
a small tax, so that a Government official shall keep the 
count of the copies printed. But most of the authors 
do not like this kind of a protective tax. Others propose 
that a bureau be constituted by the society of men of 
letters to act in the name of the authors ; but the pub 
lishers object to this kind of surveillance of their bust- 
ness, which this would necessitate. A third proposal is 
that none but authorized copies, containing the author’s 
autograph, shall henceforth be published. But even 
this plan fails to give general satisfaction. 

One of the great publishers uf Paris, in a recent inter_ 
view with a representative of the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette,” 
made a statement of the total sales of the most popular 
French novels. Two of Zola's led the list: ‘‘ Nana,” 
149,000 ; ‘‘ L’Assommoir,” 111,000. Alphonse Daudet 
ranks next to Z»la in popularity. Two of his books have 
reached a sale of over 80,000 copies. As both of these 
novelists receive the maximum rate, twelve cents on each 
copy, it is easy to calculate their income from their 
books, Z)la’s two most popular novels have each netted 
him upwards of $13,000. Alpbonse Daudet hes received 
from his ‘“‘Sapho” $11,000. But these sums are the 
result of a lifetime of toil by men who not only had 
genius, but a very popular type of geufus. Hector 
Malot’s most popular book, “ Micheline,” has brought 
him only about two thousand dollars. What, then, is the 
renumeration of the thousand and one lesser lights whes3 
books are bought only by a few hundred readers? The 
publisher who would rob one of these would certainly 
steal the crape off of door-knobs. 

The French writers of histories and standard works 
on science have a plan of their own to secure compen- 
sation. They know that it {s impossibie for them to 
secure a large sale, no matter how chesp they make their 
books, and they know that a certain number of libraries 
in France will buy their books, no matter how dear they 
make them. The authors, therefore, pursue the plan of 
publishing their productions in as many vulumes as 
possible, at as high a price as possible for each volume. 
But the amount which they realize even by this method 
{fs usually small. In France,as in America, ‘‘a liter. 
ary man should have another profession,” and, generally _ 
as Dr. Holmes suggests, ‘‘ he should stick to it.” 








A GOOD EXAMPLE. 


E have already called attention to the needs of 

the Ramona Schoo] for Girls at Santa Fé, New 

Mexico. In the following letter, inclosing a check, the 

President of the United States sets the country a good 
example : 


EXEcuTIvE Mansion, WASHINGTON, } 
December 9, 1886. f 


The Rev. H. O. Ladd: 

Dear S1n,—Since our conversation this evening upon the 
subject of Indian education, 1 have reflected a good deal 
upon your plan and all that you said. It must be that the 
scheme which you propose, if carried out, will be an impor- 
tant factor in solying the Indian question. Indeed, I have 
arrived at the conclusion that Christian and secular educa- 
tion are the surest, if not the only, avenues to reach the 
end we all so much desire—the civilization and the citizen- 
ship of the Indian. And the female children are certainly 
exceedingly promising objects of such education. 

I feel that I want to be personally and unofti on 
nected with your work. 

I do not know how I can better do this than to make a 
contribution to the cause you represent. 

I therefore inclose a small donation, with an earnest God- 
speed. Yours very truly, GROVER CLEVELAND. 
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MR. BEECHER’S LETTER.’ 
V.—THE ADVANCEMENT OF WOMAN. 


GREAT change has come over the sentiment of 

the public in regard to the rights and duties of 
women. For the first ttme in New York City two 
women have been appointed on the Board of School 
Commissioners. Other States or cities have done the 
same, The only wonder {s that the appointment of 
women to educational boards has been so long delayed. 
Woman {s the natural educator, The management of 
the young is her pecullar duty. But the machinery of 
a system of education has been chiefly given to men. 
It seems to have been supposed that a woman’s function 
is a system of common-school teaching, while a man’s 
is management. Experience, however, is rapidly de 
veloping the fact that a woman {sa better manager than 
a man. The Catholic institutions have given us emi 
nent instances of the capacity of women to manage 
Jarge and complicated affairs. A history of Lady Supe- 
rior Abbesses would develop a wonderful line of noble 
and successful managers of great institutions. 

The day is not far distant when the Boards of Educa- 
tion will be made up equally of men and women. 

Women are better fitted, {n some respects, to be in- 
spectors of criminal institutions, of hospitals, and of 
charitable {nstitutions than men, and in New York City 
the wisdom of woman superlntendency is more and 
more recognized. 

From an early day women served a3 deaconesses In 
Christian churches. As an order they ceased to be 
recognized in the Catholic Church. But deaconesses 
have since the Reformation been developed in Protest- 
ant churches, especially among Lutheran and Episcopal 
churches. For many years deaconesses have been 
regularly elected in the Plymouth Church (Brooklyn, 
N. Y.), and their services have been so eminent that it 
would be difficult to dispense with them. 

It may now be said that {n matters pertaining to 
charity, to education, and to religious and humane 
movements there is no longer any prejudice against 
the employment of women. Their abilities are recog- 
nized, their capacity for good management {s acknowl- 
edged. Woman is no longer reproached as going out 
of her sphere when she executes public trusts of benev- 
olence and education. 

Long ago society recognized the propriety of woman’s 
appearance {in public as a singer, a dramatist, or in any 
other relation that implled genius. It was conceded that 
& woman, as 8 member of the order of nobility, might 
even take part In polftics—queen, duchesses, ladies, 
entered public services without prejudice. It was only 
woman without rank or special genius that was rele- 
gated to the seclusion of the household. A plain, 
democratic woman should not speak in tae pulpit, 
or in the forum, or on the platform. {[f she was 
a royal lady, an aristocratic lady, it was entirely per- 
miesible. But to-day it may be said that the controversy 
is ended, and a plain, democratic woman to whom God 
has committed the gift of oratory may exercise it with- 
out prejudice, subject to no other restrictions than those 
which attach to the same functions among men. She 
must have something to say that people are interested 
in hearing, and she must be able to say it attractively. 
No one now thinks of going to a Jecture because the 
speaker Is a woman. The novelty has worn off. The 
qnestion of sex no longer attracts or repels. Among the 
Quakers, and among Methodists, women have long 
exercised the rights of free speech in public or soctal 
religious meetings. When the anti-slavery reformation 
was developed, and women became speakers with a 
larger range, much prejudice was developed, and in 
some churches it was made a disciplinable offense to 
permit women to preach or lecture in church buildings. 
That prejudice still exists in large denominations of 
Christtans. Women were ordained enough to go 
preach ‘among the heathen, but ordained Christian 
women as pastors or teachers are not frequent. But 
the battle of the platform has been fought, and women 
wlth acause and with a genius for speech are accepted 
in every community of any considerable intelligence and 
refinement. 

When woman sought the office of & physician and 
surgeon another storm arose. That she should be a 
nurse was thought to be {n accordance with nature— 
even a woman’s nature. But to aspire to the dignity of 
a female doctor was thought to be abhorrent to nature, 
grace, and decency. That battle, too, has been fought 
and won. Both in Europe and in America women are 
permitted to take thelr place among medical students, 
to undergo medical examination, and to take diplomas. 
I do not say that in these regards the way is made as 
easy to women as to men; but year by year it grows 
easier, and the field of practice is growing wider. In 
many departments of practice only woman should be 
employed. 

The laws of the country by which women have no 
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right to thelr own earnings or to inherited property be- 
yond the reach of their husbands; the old idea that 
wceman had no legal existence except in her father, her 
husband, or a guardian, have been elther abolished or 
softened, and the courts are disposed to put women 
upon the same level of justice which men have held 
hitherto. 

Women are forcing an entrance for themselves into 
the great industries of soclety. She is a compositor in 
printing-offices, a type-writer, a shorthand writer, a re 
porter, an amanuensils in law offices, insurance societies, 
{n literary work upon newspapers. One of the most 
successful writers upon the cattle market for an impor 
tant dally newspaper {sa woman. Women are finding 
employment as walters in hotels and in respectable res- 
taurants, as clerks in shops and stores, as accountants 
{in all kinds of business. This participation in the strin- 
gent industries of soctlety {s reacting favorably upon the 
disposition and habits of women themselves. As com. 
pared with men, {it was at first found that women car- 
ried too much sentiment into the rigorous industries— 
that they were often sick ; that they looked for courtesy 
rather than justice; but gradually women are learning 
hardihood, independence, and plain dealing, founded 
on business necessitles. In Great Britain we found 
almost everywhere that women were the managers of 
the great hotels. 

But, with all those open avenues to self-support, there 
is yet a demand for wider employment. It is a notice- 
able thing that women shun that very field which 
is suffering for wait of their offices—I mean domestic 
service. There attaches to it yet the impression that It 
is degrading to bea servantin a family. Just now there 
is probably no other employment more remunerative 
than that of a cook, a chambermald, or a waltress, or a 
seamstress or 8 mantuamaker In ‘a respectable family. 
The wages are relatively large, the food and lodging in- 
comparably better, and the severe toll less than in 
factories or shops and stores. A day will come when 
‘*hfred help” will be educated for positions in private 
families, as they now are for positions elsewhere ; and 
when that day shall come it will be to the unspeakable 
advantage of both partles concerned—the employer and 
the employed. 

In looking back fifty years, the sphere of woman, her 
rights and duties, have been enlarging ; her rights have 
been more and more based upon equity and not 
on courtesy ; her development has not been at the ex- 
pense of her womanly instincts; she is none the less a 
refined woman, and fitted for the duties of home, be. 
cause her enlarged sympathies take in the interests of 
the whole community. In participating in rights and 
duties which at one time were exclusively committed to 
men, she has not become masculine, and there are a 
multitude of things that can be and are being as well 
done by 8 woman as by & man, and In a very large sphere 
the woman’s way is the best. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

Brovcktyn, December, 1886. 








THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. 
SOME NOTES FROM THE PHARAOH BRICKYARDS. 
By ONE OF THE HANDs. 


II..—THE TALLY OF THE BRICKS. 
HERE is no soulin a numeral. It is rigid as a 
stone lion, and inflexible as a granite block. We 
may dispute even a dictionary, and quarrel with 
Webster, but the multiplication table, and the old verity 
that two and two are four, are over the line of doubt or 
dispute. Hence the authority of atally. It represents 
the indisputable. An accountant or a check clerk may 
blunder, but a numeral {fs on the face of it incapable of 
guilt. Inthe world of business this is one of the un- 
{mprovable and uncontestable laws. The Ezyptlan 
taskmaster was 4 bellever in arithmetic, and his offictal 
tally was immutable with the royal rascal of the Delta. 
In modern industry the wheels revolve on the old 
Tanite spindle, with this difference, that labor knows 
how long and how much it is contracted to give of time 
and produce for a fixed sum. Thanks to intelligence, 
conscience, and the higher grounds of duty, we are pro- 
gressing toward a more perfect justice and a truer 
humanity. 
THE TALLY OF TIME 
is not.a3 it was. The hours of labor are shortened, with 
the idea spreading that even yet the schedule needs the 
scissors. It is, however, only too true that in certain 
departmen!s of industry we are not much ahead of the 
old Egyptian methods. With car-drivers and railway 
men there 1s much yet to be accomplished. We have 
personally wrought for sixteen hours a day on English 
rallroads, and for thirteen on American I{nes, with an 
occasional Sunday thrown in, and the surplusage with- 
out compensation, this time-tally {a some cases from per- 
sonal observation ruining bodily health, and in all cases 
being a hindrance to the growth of the higher qualities 
of mind and soul. In industries not centered in mills and 





factories the evils of long hours are practically un- 


= — 
abated, as many a midnight lamp in some poor shirt 

maker's garret Is evidence. The average day in many 
of our retail establishments {s to a large extent without 
excuse but that of traditional usage, and it {sa sign of 
awakening {n social sense and humanity that efforts are 
being made to control the time honored outrage of 
sacrificing recreation and rest for a chance deposit in the 
cashier’s desk. We note the practice in some establish 

ments of deducting sixty minutes fora loss of ten— 
necessary in some instances as an incentive to punctual 

ity and promptitude; but it is well known that with 
some unscrupulous employers a large annual saving 
in expense is made by the abuse of this system. 
As an example of another phase in the time-tally 
iniquity, there are twenty men at the door of a 
Western packing-house. It is not yet daylight, the 
north star is still ablaze, the snow is deep, and the 
cold is bitter—a prairfe wind with a razor edge. This 
shivering squad of men, with dinner-pails and last 
winter's mittens, have been moving since 4 a.m. to 
reach their place of labor in the outskirts of the city. 
Ten out of the twenty are counted in the door, the 
other ten sent home, it belnga habit with the man- 
ager to respect this method occasionally, on the econom- 
ical doctrine that in getting the work of twenty men out 
of ten it makes a huge surplus to the annual dividend. 
To reduce the time-tally and keep ahead of the work is 
the study of too many socalled successful men. We 
note an example of what injustice is possible, even in 
legal limits, as regards the tally of time, in an establish- 
ment west of the Mississippi, where the owner de- 
ducted fifteen mlnutes’ time from every man {in his mill 
for reason of the steam belug shut off to stop the machin- 
ery {n which @ man’s hand was being torn to pleces. 
Verily, the older barbarisms sre not yet extinct. 


THE TALLY OF WAGES. 


This is supposedly under legal protection, and in ac- 
cord with the general sense of justice. In this matter 
the man of to-day is ahead of his grandfather. In all 
organized centers of industry this is understood, and 
where employers’are just, and labor combinations equally 
reasonable, the era of good wages is assured ; but all the 
labor world is not under the xgis of the public eye or 
the wing of a combination, Yea, the bulk of it is 
comparatively voiceless and helpless, and at the absolute 
mercy of capital. I can hear now, as I am writing this, 
the axes of choppers felling oaks and hewing railway 
ties. The contractor gets but five cents aplece; this 
includes stumpage, cutting, and hauling to the cars. 
The railway corporation holds him to these conditions 
as to pay: if wanted within thirty days, a discount of 
six per cent. deducted, and if able to tide over the sixty 
days, the money pald for ten thousand, or for nine, as 
the oflicia] inspector reports on the quality of the timber. 
It is supposable that, in all cases, some tles are but sec 
ond rate ; but, justly or unjustly, deductions are made, 
and the contracting parties find their profits whittled 
down toa fine point, and the rejected ties utilized all 
the same by the corporation that refuses to pay for them. 
There {s a saw-mill in easy distance of my writing-desk. 
The employer keeps a store and agaloon. There fs, of 
course, no wrong in combining the business of making 
shingles and selling sugar ; but the hands are expected 
to take groceries for wages, and swallow all the whisky 
they want, In feu of bard earned dollars, Men are thus 
imperceptibly involved in debt—at the barroom espe- 
clally ; and on pay-days the ledger often shows the man 
{n debt to his master. Of course, he is personally to 
blame. Had he bought at a cheaper store, and drank 
more water and less whisky, he would be better off. 
But there was, for all that, acertaln compulsory quantity 
that made him buy his boots of his master and sample 
his apple brandy morning and night. The whole 
arrangement, if not a sin—pray, what is it ? 

We have now in sight an imitation greenback issued 
by a coal company, We read on its back, ‘‘ Accepted. 
Redeemable in Merchandise, on Damand.”’ It signifies 
that the miner who accepts it for cash is thereby com- 
pelled to trade only where the local greenback {s accept- 
able, and bas no chance of making the most of his 
money by buying his grocerfes at less prices. It may 
be, and Js still, urged that this system is convenient and 
beneficent. We do not impute dishonest intentions, 
but we do say that the system {s a wide field for sharp 
practice, and one in which the coal-stained peasant of 
the pit is in all cases a slave, and in very many a victim. 
We note another method of abuse more generally in 
vogue than is suspected. Here isa skilled artisan, a 
personal friend of myown. His wages aregood. The 
firm for which he works keeps back certaln moneys to 
insure his services and prevent a sudden resignation. 
They persist In these deductions, clafming that they 
need such a loan to carry on business; to refuse {s to 
put down your tools and go. Moreover, we discover 
that the same tactics are {In operation {n every depart 
ment, arnounting to some hundreds of dollars every 
week. This is simply an atrocity, a direct and absolute 
vandalism, under the pretense of business, and, in the 





case of the friend alluded to, prevented him from in- 
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vestments in which he was disposed to speculate, and 
in less than two years amounted to quite three hundred 
dollars. We might extend these illustrations indefi- 
nitely from the top round of mechanical industry to the 
garret where some consumptive seamstress burns her 
midnight lamp to earn a pittance of fifty cents a day, 
and sometimes to find that siolen in part by deductions 
made for a cracked button or a broken stitch. It is 
useless to smother tnese things under our somewhat 
noisy prate of progress, civilization, and our ‘‘ glorious 
country.” The gilt on the bitter pill hides, but fails to 
kill, its mausea. Egyptian methods were, so far as 
the tally-sheet went, possibly models of accuracy, but 
the later style of paying labor with a whole cocoanut, 
after tapping its milk, is a fraud. We note as a hin- 
drance to its abolition the indifference of even good 
men on this vital matter. The slate side of business is 
their only side; unite, tens, and thousands are their 
later gods, and are insensible, not from desire, but habit, 
to the human tragedies incorporated on the sheepskin 
of a day-book. Come down from the office stool, 
shake off the dust of the money mill, and go among 
your people with open eyes, and perhaps a spare dollar, 
and there learn that under the sheets of your life 
engrossing tally there are biographies and souls. It is 
better to study now than postpone to the Day of Judg- 
ment. FRED Wooprow. 








ADMINISTRATION. 
By Ricnarp T. Ety., Px.D. 


IL. 


T is scarcely necessary to attempt to prove that there 
has been an almost uninterrupted increase in the 
functions of the modern State ever since its existence 
began. The facts for such a generalization Ife all about 
us. Itis only necessary to refer to the post-office, to 
schools, to the telegraph, to the means of transportation, 
natural and artificial, to temperance laws, to the life- 
saving service, to frequent efforts to maintain adesirable 
area of forest land, and to other State duties, such as will 
occur to the reader, which are elther new or are so much 
larger in their demands than previously as to present 
novel aspects. In a rough way, the growth of State- 
life may be seen in the enormous additions which past 
years have made to the annual receipts and expenditures 
of government. Familfar is this fllustration taken from 
Macaulay’s ‘‘ History of England.” While the popula- 
tion of that country trebled between 1685 and 1841, the 
expenses of the State increased sixteen-fold. While our 
population in the United States was doubled between 
1853 and 1884,! the revenues of the Federal Government 
advanced to seven times what they had been. Now, this 
growth is something which will probably continue for 
many years. It is inevitable, because in the nature of 
things. For half acentury the predominant theory In 
England has been opposed to governmental intervention, 
and statesmen have joined with political economists fn 
resisting it and persistently advocating laissez faire. But 
the great movement has been irresistible, and has paid 
as little attention to their deepairing cries of Halt! no 
farther | as the incoming tide to the remonstrances of 
Canute. Factory inspectors have followed restrictions 
placed upon the labor of women and children, State 
schools and compulsory education have come along with 
a government telegraph, while both have been followed 
by governmental interference in the problem of provid- 
ing homes for the poor in great cities. It fs as useless 
for us to resist this development as it has been for Eng- 
jishmen. There are certain things which government— 
State, federal, and municipal—can alone perform in a 
manner satisfactory to those who now control and will 
hereafter control public affairs, and, despite temporary 
ebbs, the flood-tide of State functions will continue to 
rise. There is, then, every reason to be anxious, unless 
we can reasonably hope to be able to improve our ad- 
ministration. 

Is the situation such as to excite in us 4 feeling of 
despair? Most certainly not, for it is possible to prove 
from experience—our safest guide in these matters— 
that it is net beyond our powers in republican America 
to develop an administration so honest and efficient that 
it will enable us to intrust the State with every proper 
duty. Acomplete demonstration of this thesis transcends 
the limits of the present paper, but a few hints and sug- 
gestions may be useful. 

It may be remarked here, incidentally, that the danger 
of centralization of power so often mentioned {s generally 
greatly exaggerated. The functions of municipalities in 
nearly all civilized countries have increased more rapidly 
than those of the State. Even the nationalization of 
railways in Germany has been accompanied by decen- 
tra‘ization. 

The objection first raised against improvements in the 
mechanical arrangements of government fs that it can- 
not change the character of men, upon which the ex- 





1 In round numbers, the increase In population from 1850 to 
1880 was from 23,000,000 to 50,000,090. The war expenses are, of 
course, an important and exceptional cause of increased expend- 
itures during.this'period. 





cellence er degradation of institutions rests. With large 
qualifications this is true, for it is certain that the con- 
dition of a thoroughly corrupt and rotten people is hope- 
less. Yet it is indisputable that organic state-forms may 
be of such a nature as to give influence to the better 
elements in society, or of such a character as to dis” 
courage them and open an easy path for the ascendency 
of the base. Even more than this is possible. Good 
men tend to make good institutions, but good institutions 
likewise tend to make good men. They act and react 
upon each other. An administration may be so con- 
trived as to require and develop high qualities in those 
who support it, or it may be so ill arranged as to tempt 
strongly the administration to become negligent, in- 
different to the public weal, and, in cases, even dishonest. 

The writer remembers with pleasure a few remarks 
by Chief Justice Waite upon the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Did it ever occur to the reader what we 
owe to this human, cleverly contrived member of an 
organism ? As Mr. Waite forcibly put it, under Marshall 
and his successors it has become an institution which 
has solved a tremendous problem ; it enables our great 
American Federal State to protect itself against itself. 

But there are principles easily discovered by com" 
parative studies in administration which are as applicable 
in republican France as in monarchical Prussia, and as 
serviceable in the United States as in elther. Let us 
consider one or two of these principles of general 
application. 

In France it is a well-established principle of the entire 
administration that the active administrator must with- 
out exception be a single responsible individual, sur- 
rounded by boards who give aid and advice. There is one 
minister for each branch of the administration, one pre- 
fect for each department, one sub-prefect for each arron- 
dissement, finally one maire (mayor) for each munic- 
ipal body (commune). Responsibility is undivided, and 
praise or blame is readily fastened upon one single man. 
But one man is quite unequal to the entire task of ad- 
ministration in these cases, and, besides, often feels the 
need of counsel. Two or three are together possessed 
of wider information than one man, and deliberation 
begets wisdom. It is well established in France that 
consultative power should be vested in boards. Unity 
is the basis of active administration, multiplicity that of 
deliberative administration. The active representative of 
the administration is in some cases bound to consult 
with a council, and then this consultation is regarded as 
an Official act; in other cases, to seek their advice is 
entirely voluntary and not an official proceeding. But 
he is always at liberty to reject proffered advice, and if 
he accepts it, he does so of his own will. In every case 
his acts are his own. 

Does not al] our experience teni to confirm this? Is 
it not something to know that these two principles of 
unity in action and numbers in deliberation have worked 
satisfactorily for many years in a great land under many 
constitutional changes ? 

Administrative courts are another institution which 
has been tried in France for many years, and the results 
have been so eminently satisfactory that they have been 
introduced into Germany and other lands. These courts 
are quite distinct from the civil and criminal courts, 
having their own organization, peculiar procedure, and 
special rules and regulations. Their aim {is to decide 
controversies within the administration, and disputes 
between administrative officers and the public, and that 
in such manner as to insure the efficiency of the laws 
while protecting the private citizen. It is designed that 
they shall be reliable, independent, and more expeditious 
than is possible with the more formal procedure of the 
ordinary courts. This {s certainly a fruitful idea. The 
functions of a court which decides between two private 
citizens in their litigation are so different from those of 
a court which settles questions of competency within the 
administration and which attempts to guard the citizens 
without any sacrifice of public interests, that a high 
efficiency of both can be attained only by separate or- 
ganizations. 

Germany can teach us as much as France, and per- 
haps more. Thereis, for example, an excellent arrange- 
ment in that country for the protection of the citizens in 
the formal ‘‘complaint” (Beschwerde). It has been sald that 
a German would not be happy in Paradise if he could 
not find fault. However this may be, it is often necessary 
to enter complaint to protect one’s self and others. The 
Englishman has an organ in the great ‘‘ Thunderer,” and 
is ever ready with the dire threat, ‘‘I will write to the 
‘ Times’ about this, sir.” But the German has a better 
contrivance in the complaint-book (Beschwerdebuch) 
which is found in many of the offices of the administra- 
tion. When aggrieved, you demand the “ Beschwerde- 
buch,” and enter your complaint, which {s thus officially 
brought to the attention of the authorities and must be 
heeded. The writer had once an occasion to use the 
Beschwerdebuch, and found the result eminently sat's- 
factory. But the “complaint” is seldom called for on 
account of personal treatment received, and it may be 
precisely because it exists. The administrative officers 
in Germany are inflexible in the enforcement of the law, 





and in Prussia use few words, but they are, as a rule, 
extremely courteous and obliging when properly ap 
proached. There is much talk on the part of the oppo- 
nents of civil service reform about the insolence of those 
permanently employed by the Government, but after a 
residence of several years in Germany the writer unhest- 
tatingly affirms that he would rather have dealings with 
German civil service officials than with the ordinary 
employees of many great American private corporations. 
Last summer he felt annoyed at the impertinence of a 
ticket agent of a railway not a thousand miles from 
Chicago, but was without redress. In Germany he 
would have known very well what to do. 

The German States have a body of highly trained, 
incorruptible men, who devote themselves with sincerity 
to the public service, and are controlled in their acts 
by a high sense of personal honor and a strong feeling 
of duty. The German civil service is the admiration of 
all acquainted with German institutions. Now, if it 
can be ascertained that the Germans have discovered 
one condition indispensable to the excellence of their 
civil service, is not that an instructive piece of informa- 
tion ? Such is the case. They are of one accord in 
declaring that satisfactory guarantees of a permanent 
tenure of office in case of faithful service are required 
to draw to the employment of the State men of sufficient 
ability, integrity, and education. It has likewise been 
found possible to maintain the strictest discipline with- 
out giving to superiors the despotical power of arbitrary 
removal. This requires a rather complex disciplinary 
system, but Professor Gneist expresses the conviction of 
intelligent Germans when he says that it is not too dear 
a price to pay for an honorable and professionally 
trained corps of civil service employees. 

These are only suggestions and illustrations, which 
cannot be multiplied in this place. The first part of 
this paper was begun and finished by a quotation from 
a great historian. The second part cannot be better con- 
cluded than by a quotation from Professor Lorenz von 
Stein, who has written a great work on the science of 
administration : 

‘The further the civilization of our time advances, 
the clearer becomes the importance of the proposition 
that we have passed the epoch of constitutional forma- 
tion, and that the center of our further development lies 
in administration. Not as though the constitution 
thereby lost its significance, but that we arrive at ad- 
ministration through the constitution. ... We con- 
clude, then, that there can exist no complete State-for- 
mation where the theory and practice of administra- 
tion is not placed on a par with constitutional law.” 








MY STUDY FIRE. 
NATURE AND CHILDHOOD. 


8 it not due to November that some discreet person 
should revise what the poets have said about it ? 
For one, I have felt no slight sense of shameas I opened 
to the melancholy lines full of the wail of winds and 
the sob of rain, while a brilliant autumnal light has 
flooded the world. The days have passed in a stately 
procession, under skies so cloudless and serene and with 
such amplitude of golden light that I have sometimes 
thought I saw a little disdain of the accessories of the 
earlier season. It has seemed as if November, radiant 
and sunlit, needed no soft, fleecy clouds, no budding 
flowers, no rich and rustling follage, to complete her 
charm. Even the splendid tradition of October has not 
overawed its maligned successor, and of the oft-repeated 
slanders of the poets no notice has been taken save 
perhaps to cast a more briiliant light upon their graves. 
It is certainly high time that the traditional November 
should give place to the actual November—month of pro. 
longed and golden light, with just enough of cloud and 
shadow to heighten by contrast the brilliancy of the sun- 
shine. The borderland between winter and summer is 
certainly the most beautiful and alluring part of the 
year. The late spring and the late autumn months hold 
in equipoise the charms of both seasons. Their character- 
istics are less pronounced and more subtle ; and they are 
for that reason richer in suggestiveness and more allur- 
ing to the imagination. 

I have watched the filght of the autumnal days from 
my study windows as one watches the distant passage 
of the birds southward. They have carried the last 
memories of summer with them, but with what grace 
and majesty they have retreated before an invisible foe ! 
With slow and noiseless step, pausing for days together 
in soft, unbroken dreams, they have passed beyond the 
horizon line and left me under a spell so deep that I 
have hardly yet shaken it off and turned to other sights 
and thoughts. One of the great concerns of life is this 
silent, unbroken procession of the seasons, rising from 
the deeps of time like dreams sent to touch our mortal 
life with more than mortal beauty. Stars, tides, 
fiowers, foliage, birds, clouds, snows, and storms—how 
marvelous is the frame in which they eppear and dis- 
appear about us; as real as ourselves, and yet as fleet- 
ing and elusive as our dreams |! 
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Rosalind and I have often talked about these things 
as they appear to chi/dren, and we are agreed that nature 
is a good deal nearer and more intelligible to childhood 
than most people think. Children of sensitive and im- 
aginative temper have marvelous capacity for receiving 
imprersions : they absorb as unconsciously to themselves 
as to others. When they seem most indifferent or pre- 
occupled they are often most impressionable. Unper- 
celved by those who are nearest them, unrecognized at 
the moment by themselves, there often press upon the 
mind of achild the deepest and most awful mysteries of 
life; mysteries that lle far beyond the plummet of 
thought. It {s only as one thinks back and recalls out 
of memory those marvelous moments when every visible 
thing seemed suddenly smitten with unreality in the 
presence of some great spiritual truth, felt but uncompre- 
hended, that one realizes the depth and richness of the 
unspoken thoughts of children. In a passage of great 
beauty De Quincey has described the feelings that came 
when a3 a boy he stood beside the form of his dead sts- 
ter. ‘‘ There lay the sweet childish figure; there the 
angel face; and, as people usually fancy, it was said 
in the house that not one feature had suffered any 
change. Had they not? The forehead, indeed—the 
serene and noble forehead—that might be the same; but 
the frozen eyelids, the darkness that seemed to steal 
from beneath them, the marble lips, the stiffening hands, 
laid palm to palm, as if repeating the suppiications of 
closing angu!sh—could these be mistaken for life ? Had 
it been so, wherefore did I not spring to those heavenly 
lips with tears and neverending kisses? But so it was 
not. I stood checked fora moment; awe, not fear, fell 
upon me ; and whilst I stood, a solemn wind began to blow 
—the saddest that ear ever heard. It wasa wind that 
might have swept the fields of mortality for a thousand 
centurles. Many times since, upon summer days, when 
the sun is about the hottest, I have remarked the same 
wind aris\ng and uttering the same hollow, solemn Mem- 
nonian. but saintly swell ; it is in this world the one great 
audible symbol of eternity.” That wind, more real 
than avy that ever blow over earthly fields, was heard 
by no one but the imaginative child standing, to all ap- 
pearance, silent and spellbound beside his sister’s form. 

Not long ago Rosalind was looxing through Goethe’s 
‘‘ Autobiography” to recall what the German boy of six 
ycars thought of the terrible earthquake at Lisbon in 
1755, when she happened upon another very interesting 
aud significant passage in child life. The boy Goethe 
had heard much of the discussion about religious mat- 
ters which was warm in those days, and invaded even 
the quiet and somewhat dry atmosphere of his father’s 
house. He gave no sign, but these things sank into his 
heart, and finally there came to him the great thought 
that he too might personally approach the invisible God 
of nature. ‘‘ The God who stands in immediate connec- 
tion with nature, and owns and loves it as his work, 
seemed to him the proper God, who might be brought 
into closer relationship with man, as with everything 
else, and who would :take care of him as of the motion 
of the stars, the days and seasons, the animals and 
plants. The boy could ascribe no form to this Being ; 
he therefore sought him in his works, and would, in the 
good Old Testament fashion, build him an altar.” To 
accomplish this deep and secret purpose he took a lac- 
quered music-stand and ornamented it according to his 
own idea of symbolism. This done, and the tumigating 
pastils arraeged, the young priest awalted the rising of 
the sun. When the red light lay bright along the edges 
of the roofs, he held a burning-glass above the pastils, 
ignited them, and so obtained both the flame and the 
fragrance necessary to his worship. Does not this 
strange, secret act in a child’s life parallel and explain 
some of the earliest experiences of the most primitive 
races ? 

A beautiful and prophetic story {1s told of William 
Henry Channing by his latest biographer. He wasa 
singularly noble boy ; graceful in figure, charming in 
manner, expressive in countenance, sensitive, responsive, 
and imaginative. One night after he had fallen asleep 
he was suddenly awakened by a noise, and, looking out 
of the window, he saw a splendid star shining full upon 
him. ‘‘ It fascinated my gaze,” he writes, ‘‘ till it became 
like an angels eye. It seemed to burn in and penetrate 
to my inmost being. My little heart beat fast and faster, 
till I could bear the intolerable blaze no more. And, 
hearing the steps of some servant in the passage, I sprang 
from my crib, ran swiftly to the door, and, in my long 
nightgown, with bare, noiseless feet, followed down the 
stairway to the lower hall. . . . The footman flung open 
the drawing-room door, and a flood of light, with a peal 
of laughter, burst forth, and in the midst some voice 
cried out, ‘ What is that in white behind you? The 
servant had, affrighted, turned and drawn aside. In- 
atantly from the brilliant circle stepped forth my mother, 
and, folding me in her bosom, said, soothingly, ‘ What 
troubles my boy ?’ All I could do wasto fling my arms 
about her neck and whisper, ‘Oh, mamma! The star! 
the star! I could not bear the star !’” 

There isa famous description of a kindred experience 
in one of those poems of Wordsworth’s which have 





become part of the memory of all lovers of nature, It 
was the first poem I ever heard Emerson read, and the 
strange, penetrating sweetness of that voice, so spiritual 
in its tone, so full of interpretation in its accent, is for 
me part of the verse itself : 

“ There was a’ Boy; ye knew him well, ye cliffs 

And islands of Winaudu !—many a time 

At evening, when the earliest stars began 

To move along the edges of the hills, 

Rising or setting, would he stand alone, 

Beneath the trees or by the glimmering lake ; 
And there, with fingers interwoven, both hands 
Pressed closely palm to palin and to his mouth 
Uplifted, he, as through an instrument, 

Blew mimic hootings to the silent owls, 

That they might answer him ; and they would shout 
Across the watery vale, and shout again, 
Responsive to his call, with quivering peals, 
And long halioos, and screams, and echoes loud, 
Redoubled and redoubled ; concourse wild 

Of mirth and jocund din! And, when it chanced 
That pauses of deep silence mocked his skill, 
Then, sometimes, in that silence, while he hung 
Listening, a gentle shock of mild surprise 

Has carried far into his heart the yoice 

Of mountain torrents ; or the visible scene 
Would enter unawares into his mind 

With all its solemn imagery, its rocks, 

Its woods, and that uncertain heaven received 
Intb the bosom of the steady lake.’’ 

The wonderful experience, described in these lines with 
the inimitable simplicity of nature itself, marks an 
epoch in a child’s life; it is as if a door were suddenly 
left ajar into some world unseen before. ‘‘ Never shall 
I forget that inward occurrence, til! now narrated to no 
mortal,” ssys Richter, ‘‘ wherein I witnessed the birth 
of my self-consciousness, of which I can still give the 
time and place. One forenoon I was standing, a very 
young child, in the outer door, and looking leftward at 
the stack of the fuel-wood, when all at once the internal 
vision, ‘I am a me’ (Ich bin ein Ich), came like a flash 
from heaven before me, sod in'gleaming light ever after- 
ward continued.” The incommunicable world of ehild- 
hood, through which we have all walked, but which 
lies hidden from us now by a golden mist—was it not 
the poetic prelude of life, wherein the deepest things 
were seen at times in clear vision, and the sublimest 
mysteries appealed to us with a strange familiarity |! To 
imaginative childhood, is not the cycle of the changing 
seasons what it was to the German boy in the narrow 
and straltened country parsonage, an idyl-year? And 
is there not for every child of kindred soul an ‘‘ {idyl- 
kingdom and pastoral world in a little hamlet and par- 
sonage ” ? Bs We a. 








THE SQUIRE OF SANDAL-SIDE.’ 


By Mrs. Ameria E. Barr 
CHAPTER VI—THE DAY BEFORE CHRISTMAS, 


‘¢ Still to ourselves in every place consigned, 
Our own felicity we make or find.’’ 


“‘ Catch, then, oh, catch the transient hour! 
Improve each moment as it files. 
Life’s a short summer, man a flower ; 
He dies, alas! how soon he dies !’’ 


HERE are days which rise sadly, go on without 

sunshine, and pass into night without one gleam 
of color. Life, also, has these pallid, monotonous 
hours. A distrust of all things invades the soul, and 
physical ineriia and mental languor make dally exist- 
ence a simple weight. It was Christmas-time, but the 
Squire felt none of the elation of the season. He was 
conscious that the old festal preparations were going on, 
but there was no response to them in his heart. Julius 
had arrived, and was helping Sophia to hang the holly 
and mistletoe. But Sandal knew that his soul shrank 
from the nephew he had called into his life; knew that 
the sound of his voice irritated him, that his laugh filled 
him with resentment, that his very presence in the 
house seemed to desecrate it, and to slay for him the 
very idea of home. 

He was sitting in the ‘master’s room,” wondering 
how the change had come about. But he found noth- 
ing to answer the wonder, because he was looking for 
some palpable wrong, some distinctive time or cause. 


He was himself too simple-hearted to reflect that it is 


seldom a great fault which destroys liking for a person. 
A great fault can be forgiven. It is small personal 
offenses constantly repeated ; little acts of meanness, 
and, above all, the petty plans and provisions of a selfish 
nature. Besides which, the soul has often marvelous 
intuitions, unmasking men and things—premonitions, 
warnings, intelligences that {t cannot doubt and cannot 
explain. 

Inside the house there was a pleasant afr and stir of 
preparation; the rapid movements of servants, the 
shutting and opening of doors, the low laughter of gay 
hearts well contented with the time and the circum- 
stances. Outside, the mesmerizing snow was falling 


ee 
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with a soft, silent persistence. The Squire looked 
fadly at the white hills, and the white park, and the 
branches bending under their load, and the somber 
eky, gray upon darker gray. 

Last Christmas the girls had relled entirely upon his 
help. He had found the twine, and driven the nails, 
and steadied the ladder when Sophia’s light form 
mounted it in order to hang the mistletoe. They had 
been so happy! The echo of their voices, their snatches 
of Chrismas carols, their laughter and merry badinage, 
was still in his heart. He remembered the impromptu 
lunch which they had enjoyed so much while at work. 
He could see the mother come smiling in, with constant 
samples of the Christmas cheer fresh out of the oven. 
He had printed the verses and mottoes himself, spent all 
the afternoon over them, and been rather proud of his 
efforts. Charlotte had sald, ‘‘ they were really beautt- 
ful;” even Sophia had admitted that “ they looked well 
among the greens.” But to-day he had not been asked 
to assist in the decorations. True, he had said, fo effect, 
that he did not wish to assist ; but, all the same, he felt 
shut out from his old pre-eminence; and he could not 
help regarding Julius Sandal as a usurper. 

These were drearisome Christmas thoughts and feel- 
ings ; and they found their climax in a pathetic com- 
plaint, ‘‘ I never thought Charlotte would have given 
me the go-by. All along she has taken my side, 
no matter what came up. Oh, my little lass !” 

As if in answer to the heart-cry, Charlotte opened the 
door. She was dressed in furs and tweeds, and she had 
the Squire’s big coat and woolen wraps in her hand. 
Before he could speak, she had reached his chair, and 
put her arm across bis shoulder, and sald, lo her bright, 
confidential way, ‘‘ Come, father, let you and me have 
a bit of pleasure by ourselves ; there isn’t much comfort 
in the house to-day.” 

* You say right, Charlotte; you do so, my dear, 
Where shall we go? Eh? Where ?” 

** Wherever you like best. There is no snow to 
hamper us yet. Some of the servants are down from 
Up-Hill. Ducie has sent mother a great spice-loat and 
a flae Christmas cheese.” 

** Ducie is a kind woman. I have known Ducle ever 
since | knew myself. Could we climb the fell-breast, 
Charlotte? En?~ What?” 

‘*T think we could. Ducie will miss it if you don’t 
wish her ‘a merry Christmas.’ You never missed 
Grandfather Latrigg. Old friends are best, fatrer.” 

‘** Tney are that. Is Steve at bome ?’ 

‘*He isn’t coming home this Christmas. I wasnt 
planning about Steve, father. Don’t think such a thing 
as that of me.” 

‘I don’t, Charlotte. I don’t think of Charlotte San- 
dal and of anything underhand at the same time. I’m 
& bit troubled and out of sorts this morning, my 
dear.” 

She kissed him affectionately for answer. She not 
only divined what a trial Julius had become, but she 
knew also that his heart was troubled in far greater 
depths than Julius had any power to stir. Harry San- 
dal was really at the root of every bitter moment. For 
Harry had xot taken the five hundred pounds with the 
crediiable contrite humiilation of the repenting prodigal. 
1t was even yet doubtful woether he would respond to 
his parent’s urgent request to spend Curistmas at Seat- 
Sandal. And when there is one rankling wrong which 
we do not like to speak of, it is so natural to relieve the 
heart by talking a great deal about tose wrongs which 
we are less inclined to diaguise and deny. 

In the great hall a sudden thought struck the Squire ; 
and he stood stili and looked in Charlotte’s face. ** You 
are sure that you want to go, my dear? Won't you be 
missed? Eb? What ?” 

She clasped his hand tighter, and shook her head 
very positively. ‘‘ They don’t want me, father. I am 
in the way.” 

He did not answer until they had walked some dls- 
tance; then he asked, meaningly, ‘‘ Has it come to 
that? Eb? What?” 

‘** Yes, it has come to that.” 

‘*] am very giad it isn’t you. And I am nettled at 
myself for ever showing him a road to slight you, Char- 
lotte.” 

** Tf there is any slight between Julius and me, father, 
I gave it ; for he asked mo to marry him, and I plainly 
told him no.” 

‘‘Hear you but. I am glad. You refused him ? 
Come, come, that’s 4 bit of pleasure I would nave given 
a matter of five pounds to have knewa a day or two 
since. It would have saved me a few good ratings. Eh? 
What ?” 

“* Why, father! Who has been rating you ?” 

‘* Myself, to be sure. You can’t think what set- 
downs I have given William Sandal. Do you mind 
telling me about that refusal, Charlotte? En? What?’ 

‘* Nota bit. It was in the harvest field. He said he 
loved me, and I told him gentlemen did not talk that 
way to girls who had never given them the least en- 
couragement ; and I said I did not love him, and never, 
never could love him. I was very firm, father, per- 
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haps a little bit cross ; for I did not Hke the way he 
epoke. I don’t think he admires me at all, now.” 

‘“‘] dare be bound he doesn’t. ‘Firm and a little bit 
cross,’ It wouldn’t be a nice five minutes for Julius. 
Ha sets a deal of store by himself ;” and then, as if he 
thought it was his duty not to show too much gratifica- 
tion, he added, ‘‘I hope you were very civil, Charlotte. 
A good asker should have a good nay-say. And you re- 
fused him? Well, Iam pleased. Mother never heard 
tell of it? Eh? What ?” 

‘‘Oh, no; I have told no one but you. At the long 
end you always get at my secrets, father.” 

““ We've had a goodish few together—fishing secrets, 
and such like; but I must tell mother this one, eh ? 
She «will go on about it. In the harvest field, was it? 
I understand now why he walked himself off a day or 
two before the set day. And he is all for Sophia now, 
ishe? Well, I shouldn’t wonder if Sophia will ‘ best’ 
him a little on every side. You /ave given me a turn, 
Charlotte. I didn’t think of a son-in-law yet—not just 
yet. Dearme! How life does goon! Ever since the 
sheep-shearing it has been running away with me. Life 
is a road on which there is no turning round, Charlotte. 
Oh, if there only were! If you could just run back to 
where you made the wrong turning! If you could 
only undo things that you have done! Eh? What?” 

** Not even God can make what has been, not to have 
been. When a thing is done, if it is only the taking of 
a Walk, the walk is taken to all eternity.” 

Atthe word “ eternity,” they stood on the brow of 
the hill which they had been climbing, and the Squire 
said it again very solemnly: ‘‘ Eternity ! How dread- 
ful to spend it in repentance which can undo nothing ! 
That is the most awful conception of the word ‘ eternity.’ 
Eh? What?” 

They were silent a moment, then Sandal turned 
and looked westward. ‘‘It is mizzling already, Char- 
lotte ; the snow will turn into rain, and we shall have 
a downpour. Had we not better go home ?” 

But Charlotte painted in such glowing colors Ducie’s 
fireside, and the pipe, and the cozy, quiet dinner they 
would be sure to get there, that the Squire could not 
resist the temptation. ‘‘ For all will be at sixes and 
sevens at home,” he commented, ‘‘and no peace for 
anybody, with greens and carols and what not. Eh? 
What ?” 

«« And very likely, as it is Christmas Eve, you may 
be asked to give Sophia away. Soa nice dinner, and a 
quiet smoke, and an hour's nap will help you through 
to-night.” And the thought in each heart, beyond this 
one, was, ‘‘ Perhaps Harry will be at home.” 

Nobody missed the fugitives. Mrs. Sandal was sure 
Harry would come, and she was busy preparing his 
room with her own hands. The brightest fire, the gay- 
est greens, the whitest and softest and best of every- 
thing, she chose for Harry’s room. 

Certainly they were not missed by Julius and Sophia. 
They were far too much interested in themselves and in 
their own affairs. From the first hour of his return to 
Seat Sandal, Sophia had understood that Julius was her 
lover, and that the time for his declaration rested in the 
main with herself. When the Christmas bells were 
ringing, when the house was bright with light and ever- 
greens, and the very atmosphere full of happiness, she 
had determined to give him the necessary encourage 
ment. But the clock of Fate cannot be put back. 
When the moment arrives, the word is spoken or the 
deed done. Both of them were prepared for the mo- 
ment, and yet not just then prepared ; for Love still 
holds his great surprise somewhat in reserve. 

They were in the drawing-room. The last vase had 
been filled, the last wreath hung; and Sophia looked at 
her beautiful hands, marked with the rim of the scissors, 
and stained with leaves and berries, in a little affected 
distress. Julius seated himself on the sofa beside her. 
She trembled, but he looked at her almost triu:mphantly. 
Over Sophia’s heart he knew his power. With the 
questioning, unwinking gaz3 of love his eyes sought 
hers, and he tenderly spoke her name, ‘‘ Sophia.” She 
could answer only by her conscious silence. 

““My wife! Mine in lives long forgotten.” 

«© Oh, Julius !” 

* Always mine ; missed in some existences, recovered 
in others, but bringing into every life with you my mark 
ef ownership. See here.” 

Then he lifted her hand, and, opening its palm upward, 
he placed his own in the same attitude beside it. ‘‘ Look 
into them both, Sophia, and see how closely our line of 
fortune is alike. Tiatis something, but behold.” And 
he showed her a singular mark, which had in his own 
palm its precise counterpart. 

«* Ts it not also in Charlotte’s palm ? In others ?” 

“No, indeed. Among all the women on earth, only 
yours has this facsimile of my own. It is the soul-mark 
upon the body. Every educated Hindu can trace it; 
and all will tell you that, if two individuals have it 
precisely alike, they are twin souls, and nothing can 
prevent their union.” 

‘ Did they explain it to you, Julius ?” 
** An Oriental never explains. They apprehend what 





is too subtle for words. They know best just what they 
have never been told. Sophia, this hand of yours fits 
mine. It is the key to it; the interpreter of my fate. 
Give me my own, darling.” 

To Charlotte he would never have spoken in such 8 
tone. She would have resented its claim and authority, 
and perceived that it was likely to be the first encroach- 
ment of a tyranny she did not intend to bowto. But 
Sophia was easily deceived on this ground. She liked 
the mystical air it gave to the event; the gray sanction 
of unknown centuries to the love of to-day. 

They speculated and supposed, and were supremely 
happy. The usual lover wanders in the dreams of the 
future: they sought each other through the phantom 
visions of the past. And they were so charmed with 
the occupation that they quite forgot the exigencies and 
claims of the pressnt existence until the rattle of wheels, 
the stamping of feet, and a joyful cry from Mra. Sandal 
recalled them to it. 

“It is Harry,” sald Sophia. “I must go to him, 
Julius.” 

He held her very firmly. ‘‘ Iam first. Wait a moment. 
You must promise me once more : ‘ My life is your life, 
my love is your love, my will is your will, my interest 
is your interest ; Iam your second self.’ Will you say 
this, Sophia, as I say it?” And she answered him 
without a word. Love knows how such speech may be. 
Even when she had escaped from her lover, she fvus not 
very sorry to find that Harry had gone at once to hisown 
room ; for he had driven through the approaching storm, 
and had been thoroughly drenched. She was longing 
fora little solitude to bethink her of the new position in 
which she found herself ; for, though she had a dreamy 
curiosity about her pre-existences, she had a very active 
and positive interest in the success and happtness of her 
present life. 

Suddenly she remembered Charlotte, and with the 
remembrance came the fact that she had not seen her 
since the early forenoon. But she immediately coupled 
the circumstance with the absence of the Squire, and 
then she reached the real solution of the position in a 
moment. ‘‘ They have gone to Up-Hill, of course, 
Father aiways goes the day before Christmas; and 
Charlotte, no doubt, expected to find Steve at home. I 
must tell Julius about Charlotte and Steve. Julius will 
not approve of a young man like Steve in our family, 
and it ought not to be. Iam sure father and mother 
think so.” 

At this point in her reflection she heard Charlotte 
enter her own room, but she did not go to her. Sophia 
had a dislike to wet, untidy people, and she was not in 
any particular flurry to tell her success. Indeed, she was 
rather inclined to revel for an hour in the sense of It 
belonging absolutely to Julius and herself. She was not 
one of those impolitic women who fancy that they 
double their happiness by imparting it to others. 

She determined to dress with extraordinary care. The 
occasion warranted it, surely ; for it was not only Christ- 
mas Eve, it was also her betrothal eve. She put on her 
rickest garment, a handsome gown of dark-blue silk 
and velvet. A spray of mistletoe berries was in her black 
hair, anda glittering necklace of fine sapphires enhanced 
the beauty and whiteness of her exquisite neck and 
shoulders. She was delighted with the effect of her own 
brave apparel, and also a little excited with the course 
events had taken, or she never would have so far forgot- 
ten the privileges of her elder birth as to visit Char- 
lotte’s room first on such an important personal occasion. 

Charlotte was still wrapped in her dressing-gown 
laz'ly musing before the crackling, blazing fire. Her 
hands were clasped above her head, her feet com- 
fortably extended upon the fender, her eyes closed. 
She had been a little tired with buffeting the storm; 
and the hot tea, which Mrs. Sandal Lad insisted upon 
as a preventive of cold, had made her, as she told 
Sophia, ‘‘ deliciously dozy.” 

* But dinner will be ready in half an hour, and you 
have to dress yet, Charlotte. How dol look ?” 

‘You look charming. How bright your eyes are, 
Sophia! I never saw you look so well. How much 
Julius will admire you to-night !” 

“Asto that, Julius always admires me; he says he 
used to dream about me even -before he saw me.” 

‘**Oh, you know that is nonsense! He couldn’t do 
that. I dare say he dreams about you now, though. I 
should think he would like to.” 

** You will have to hurry, Charlotte.” 

* I can dress in ten minutes if I want to.” 

**T will leave you now.” She hesitated a moment at 
the door, but she could not bring herself to speak of her 
engagement. She saw that Charlotte was in one of her 
‘*no-matter-everything- right” moods, and knew she 
would take the important news without the proper sur- 
prise and enthusiasm. In fact, she perceived that Harry’s 
visit occupied her whole mind; for, as she stood a 
moment or two irresolute as to her own desires, Char- 
lotte talked eagerly to her of her brother. 

** Well, I hope, if Harry is of so much importance in 
your eyes, you will dress decently to meet him. The 
rector is coming to dinner also.” 





“T shall wear my blue gown. If I imitate you, I 
cannot be much out of the way. Helgh-ho! Heigh 
ho! I hope Harry will have a pleasant visit. We 
must do our best, Sophia, to make him happy.” 

“‘Oh, Charlotte, if you bave nothing to talk about 
but Harry, Harry, Harry, Iam going! Iam very fond 
of Harry, but I don’t pretend to be blind to Harry's 
faults. Remember how many disagreeable hours he 
has given us lately. And I must say that I think he 
was very ungrateful about the hundred and eighty 
poundsI gave him. He never wrote me a line of 
thanks.” 

** You did not give it to Harry ; you loaned it to me. 
Be just, Sophia. Ihave paid you fifteen pounds of it 
back already, and I shall not buy a single new dress 
until it is all returned. You will not lose a shilling, 
Sophfa.” 

** How Quixotic you can be! However, it is no use 
exciting ourselves to-night. One likes to keep the peace 
at Yule-tide, and soI will bow downto your {dol as 
much as I can conscientiously.” 

Charlotte madeno answer. She had risen hastily, and 
with rather unnecessary vigor was rattling the ewer and 
basin, and plashing out the water. Sophia came back 
into the room, arranged the glass at the proper angle to 
give her a last comprehensive review of herself, and, 
this being quite satisfactory, she went away with 
a smiling complacency and a subdued excitement of 
manner which in some peculiar way revealed to Char- 
lotte the real position of affairs between her sister and 
Julfus Sandal. 

“She might have told me.” She dashed the water 
over her face at the implied complaint ; and it was easy 
to see, from the impatient way in which she subse 
quently unbound her hatr, and pulled the comb through 
it, and from the irritability of all her movements, that 
she felt the omission to be a slight, not only indicating 
something not quite pleasant in the past, but pre- 
figuring also she knew not what disagreeable feelings 
for the future. 

“TItis not Sophia’s fault,” she muttered ; ‘‘ Julius is 
to blame for it. I think he really hates me now. He 
has sald to her, ‘There is no need to tell Charlotte, 
especially ; it will make her of too much importance, I 
don’t approve of Charlotte in many ways.’ Oh, I know 
you, sir!” and with the thought she pulled the string of 
her necklace so impatiently that it broke; and the 
golden beads fell to her feet, and rolled hither and thither 
about the room. 

The incident calmed her. She finished her toilet in 
haste, and went downstairs. Ail the rooms were 
lighted, and she saw Jullus and Sophia pacing up and 
down the malin parlor, hand in hand, so interested in 
their sotto voce convereation as to be quite unconscious 
that she had stood a moment at the open door for 
their recognition. So she passed on without troub- 
ling them. She heard her mother’s happy laugh in the 
large dining-room, and she guessed from its tone 
that Harry was with her. Mrs, Sandal was beautifully 
dressed in black satin, and she held in her hand a hand- 
some silver salver. Evidently she had been about to 
leave the room with it, when detained by some remark 
of her son’s; for she was half-way between the table 
and the door, her pretty, kindly face all alight with 
love and happiness, 

Harry was standing on the hearth-rug, facing the 
room. A splendidly handsome young fellow ‘n a 
crimson and yeliow uniform. He was in the midst of 
a hearty laugh, but when he saw Charlotte there was 
sudien and wonderful transformation in his face, It 
grew in a moment much finer, more thoughtful, wistful, 
human, He sprang forward, took her in his arms, and 
kissed her. Then he held her from him a little, looked 
at her again, and kissed her again ; and with that last 
kiss he whispered, ‘‘ You good sister! You saved me, 
Charlotte, with that five hundred pounds.” 

“I would have given it had it been my all, had it 
been fifty times as much, Harry.” 

There was no need to say another word. Harry and 
Charlotte understood each other, and Harry turned the 
conversation upon his cousin, 

This Indian fellow, this Sandal of the Brahminical 
caste, what is he l'ke, Charley ?” 

‘* He does notadmire me, Berry ; so how can I admire 
him ?” 

‘‘ Then there must be something wrong with him in 
the fundamentals; a natural-born inability to admire 
what is lovely and good.” 

“ You mustn’t say such a thing asthat, Harry. Iam 
sure that Sophia is engaged to him.” 

** Does father lixe him ?” 

“Not much ; but Julius is a Sandal after all, and—” 

“« After me the next heir. Exactly. It shall not be 
my fault, Charley, if he does not stand a little farther 
off soon. I can get married too,” 

“*O Harry, if you only would! It is your duty ; and 
there is little Emily Beverley. She is so beautiful and 
good, and she adores you, Harry.” 

“Dear little Emmy! I used to love Emmy a lo 
time ago.” 7 ng 
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‘‘Tt would make father so happy, and mother and me 
too. And the Beverleys are related to mother—and isn’t 
mother sweet. Father was saying—” 

At that moment the Squire entered the room. His 
face was 4 little severe ; but the moment his eyes fell 
upon Charlotte and Harry, every line of sternness was 
gone like a flash. Harry’s arm was round his sister’s 
waist, her head against his shoulder ; but in a moment 
he gently released himself, and went to his father. And 
in his nineteenth century way he sald what the erring 
son of old said, ‘‘ Father, I have not done right lately. 
I am very sorry.” 

‘*Say no more, Harry, my lad. There shall be no 
back reckoning between you and me. You have been 
mixed up with a sight of follles, but you can over-get 
all that. You take after me in looks; up sitting and 
down-sitting youaremyson. Youcome ofa goodkind, 
you have a kind heart and plenty of dint ;' now, then, 
make a fresh start, Harry. On, my dear, dear son!” 
The father’s eyes were full of tears, his face shone with 
love, and he held the young’s man’s hand in a clasp 
which forgave everything in the past, and promised 
everything for the future. 

Then Julius and Sophia came in, and there was barely 
time to introduce the young men before dinner was 
served. They disliked each other on sight ; indeed, the 
dislike was anterior to sight, and may be said to have 
commenced when Harry first heard how thoroughly at 
home Julius had made himself at Seat-Sandal, and when 
Julius first saw what a desirable estate and fine old 
“‘geat”’ Harry’s existence deprived him of. And in half 
an hour this general aversion began to particularize Itself. 
The slim, suave youth, with his black eyes, and soft 
speech, and small hands and feet, seemed to Harry San- 
dal in every respect an interloper. The Saxon in this 
Sandal was lost in the Oriental. The two races were, {u- 
deed, distinctly evident in the two men in many ways, 
but noticeably in their eyes ; Harry’s being large, blue, 
and wide open; those of Julius, very black, and, in 
thelr long, narrow setting and dreamy lovk, express- 
ing centuries of tranquil contemplation. 

But the dinner passed off very pleasantly, more so than 
family festivals usually pass. After {t the lovers went 
into private session to consider whether they should 
declare their new relatlonship during the evening, or 
wait until Julius could have a private audience with the 
Squire. Sophia wag inclined to the first course, because 
of the presence of the rector. She felt that his blessing 
on her betrothal would adda religious grace to the 
event; but Jullus was averse to speak on any matter so 
private to himself before Harry Sandal. He felt that he 
could neither endure his congratulations nor his dissent ; 
that, in fact, he did not want his opinion on the matter 
at all. Besides, he had determined to have but one dis- 
cussion of the affair, and that must include all pertain- 
ing to Sophia's rights, and her personal fortune. 

While they were deciding this momentous question, 
the rector and Charlotte were singing over the carols 
for the Christmas service ; the Squire was smoking and 
listening ; and Harry was talking in a low voice to his 
mother. But after the rector had gone, it became very 
difficult to avoid a feeling of ennuiand restraint, although 
it was Christmas Eve. Mrs, Sandal soon went into the 
housekeeper’s room to assist in the preparation of the 
Yule hampers for the families of the men who worked 
on the estate. Sandal fell into a musing fit, and soon 
appeared to be dozing; although Charlotte raw that he 
occasionally opened his eyes, and looked at the whisper- 
ing lovers, or else shot her a glance full of sympathetic 
intelligence. 

Music has many according charms, and Charlotte 
tried it, but with small success. Julius and Sophia had 
a song in their own hearts, and this night they knew no 
other. Harry loved his sister very dearly, but he was 
not inclined to ‘‘caroling ;” and the repression and 
restraint was soon evident through all the conventional 
efforts to be ‘“‘ merry.” It was the Squire who finally 
hit upon the circumstance which tided over the even- 
ing, and sent every one to bed in a ripple of laughter. 
For, when the plano was closed, he opened his eyes, and 
said, ‘‘ Sophia, your mother tells me she has had a very 
nice Christmas present from the little maid you took 
such a liking to—little Agnes Bulteel. It is a carriage 
nap made of sheepskins white as the snow, and from 
some new breed of sheep, surely ; for the wool is longer 
and silkier than ever I saw.” 

* Agnes Bulteel!” cried Charlotte. ‘Oh, Sophia! 
where are her last letters ? I am sure father would like 
to hear about Joe and the jolly-jlst.” 

‘* Joe Bulteel is no fool,” sald the Squire, warmly. 
“ Tt is the way around here to laugh a bit at Joe; but 
Joe aims to do right, and he isavery spirity lad. What 
are you and Sophia laughing at? Eh? What ?” 

“Get the letters, Sophia. Julius and Harry will 
enjoy them, I know. Harry must remember Joe Bul- 
teel 2” 

‘Certainly. Joe has carried my line and creel many 
a day. Trout couldn't fool Joe. He was the one to 
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find plover's eggs, and to spot a blaeberry patch. Joe 
has some senves ordinary people do not have, I think. I 
should like to hear about Joe and the what ?” 

“The jolly-jist—Professor Sedgwick, really. Joo 
has been on the fells with the Professor.” 

So they drew around the fire, and Sophia went for 
the letters. She was a good reader, and could give the 
county pecullarities with all their quaint variations of 
mood and temper and accent. She was quite aware 
that the reading would exhibit her in an entirely new 
réle to Julius, and she entered upon the task with all 
the confidence and enthusiasm which insured the enter- 
talnment. And as both Professor Sedgwick and Joe 
Bulteel were well known to the Squire and Harry, 
they entered into the joke also with all their hearts ; 
and one peal of laughter followed another, as the 
Squire's comments made many a distinct addition to 
the unconscious humor of the letters. 

At that point of the story where Joe had triumphantly 
pocketed his last five shillings, and gone home reflecting 
on what a ‘‘ famous job it would be to sell all the stones 
on their fell at five shillings a little bagful,” Mrs, San. 
dal entered. A servant followed with spiced wine and 
dainty bits of cake and pastry ; and then, after a merry 
interval of comment and refreshment, Sophia resumed 
the narrative : 

‘¢ All this happened at the end of May, Miss Sandal; and 
one day last August father went down Lorton way, and it 
was gayly late when he got home. As he was sitting on his 
own side the fire, trying to loose the buttons of his spats, he 
said to Joe, ‘I called at Skeal-Hili on my road home.’ Mother 
was knitting at her side of the hearth. She hadn’t opened 
her mouth since father eame home; nay, she hadn’t so 
much as looked at him after the one hard glower that she 
gave him at first ; bat when he said he'd been at Skeal-Hill, 
she gave a grunt, and said, asif she spoke to nobody but 
herself, ‘ Ay, a blind body might see that’—‘I was speak- 
ing to Joe,’ said father. ‘Joe,’ said he again, ‘I was at 
Skeal-Hill’’—mother gave another grunt then—' and they 
told me that thy old friend the jolly-jist is back again. I 
think thou had better step down, and see if he wants to buy 
any more broken stones ; old Abraham has a fine heap or 
two lying aside Kirgat.’ Joe thought he had done many a 
dafter thing than take father at his word whether he meant 
it or not, and so thought, so done; for next morning he 
took himself off to Skeal-Hill. 

‘* When he got there, and asked if the jolly-list was stir- 
ring yet, one servant snorted, and another grunted, till Joe 
got rather maddish ; but at last one of them skipjacks of a 
fellows, that wear a little jacket like a lass’s bedgown, said 
he would see. He came back laughing, and said, ‘Come 
this way, Joe.’ Well, our Joe followed him till he stopped 
before a room door ; and he gave a little knock, and then 
opened it, and says he, ‘ Joe, sir.” Joe wasn’t going to stand 
that ; and he said, ‘ ‘* Joe, sir,’’ he'll ken it’s ‘‘ Joe, sir,’ as 
soon as he sees the face of me. And get out with thy * Joe, 
sir,’’ or I’ll make thee laugh at the wrong side of that ugly 
face of thine.’ With that the fellow skipped out of our 
Joe’s way gayly sharp, and Joe stepped quietly into the 
room. 

“There the little old gentleman was sitting at a table 
writing—gray hair, spe-acies, white neck-cloth, black 
clothes—just as if he had never either doffed or donned him- 
self since he went away. But before Joe could put out his 
hand, or say a civil word to him, he glinted up at Joe 
through his spectacles very fierce like, and grunted out 
something about wondering how Joe durst show his face 
again. Well, that put the cap on all for poor Joe. He had 
thought over what father said, and how he said it, on his 
road down, till he found hinself getting rather mad about 
it ; and the way they all snorted and laughed when he came 
to Ske:il Hill made him madder ; and that bedgown fellow, 
with his ‘Joe, sir,’ made him madder than ever ; but when 
the old jolly-jist—that he thought would be so fain to see 
him, if it was only for the sake of their sprogue on the fells 
together—when he wondered ‘ how Joe durst show his face 
there,’ it set Joe rantin’ mad, and he did make a burst.” 


At this point the Squire was laughing so noisily that 
Sophia had to stop ; and his hearty Aa, ha, ha! was so 
contagious that Harry and Julius and Charlotte, and 
even Mrs. Sandal, echoed it in a varlety of merry peals. 
Sophia was calmer. She sat by the lamp, pleasantly 
conscious of the amusement she was giving ; and, con- 
sidering that she had already laughed the circumstance 
out in her room, quite as well entertained as any of the 
party. Ina few minutes the Squire recovered himself. 
‘“ Let us have the rest now, Sophia. I'd have given a 
gold guinea to have heard Joe’s burst.” 

*** Show my face?’ said Joe; ‘and what should I show, 
then? If it’'comes to showing faces, I’ve a better face to 
show than ever belonged to one of your breed, if the rest of 
them are aught like the sample they have sent us. But if 
you must know,’ said Joe, ‘I come of a stock that never 
would be frightened to show their face to a king, let alone 
an old noodles that calls bimself a jolly-jist. And I defy 
the face of clay,’ said Joe, ‘to show that any of us ever did 
aught he need to be ashamed of, wherever we show our 
faces. Dare to show my face, eh?’ said Joe, again. ‘My 
song! but this is a bonnie welcome to give a fellow that has 
come so far to see you such a hot morning.’ Joe suid adeal 
more of the same make ; and all the time he was saying it 
the old man laid himself back in his great chair, and kept 
twiddling his thumbs, and glancing up at Joe with a half- 
smirk on his face, as if he had got something very funny 
before him.” 

** Joe is like all these shepherd lads,” said the Squire— 





‘as Independent as never was. They are a manly 
race, but the Bulteels all come of a good kind.” 

Jullus laughed scornfully, but the Squire took him 
up very short. ‘‘ You need not laugh, nephew. It is 
as I say. The Bulteels are as good stock as the Sandals; 
a fine old family, and, like the Sandals, at home here 
when the Conqueror came. Joe would do the right 
thing, I'll be bound. Let us hear if he didn’t, Sophia.” 


‘After a while Joe stopped, for he had run himself very 
near short of wind ; and he began rather to think shame of 
shouting and bellering so at an old man, and him as whisht 
as & trout through it all. And when Joe pulled in, he 
only said, as quietly as ever was, that Joe was a ‘natural 
curiosity.’ 

‘Joe didn’t know very well what this meant; but he 
thought it was sauce, and it had like to have set him off 
again ; but he beat himself down as well as he could, and 
he said, ‘Have you anything against me? If you have, 
speak it out like a man; and don’t sit there twiddling your 
thumbs, and calling folks out of their names in this road.’ 
Then it came out plain enough. All this ill nature, Miss 
Sandal, was just because poor Joe hadn’t brought him the 
same stones as he had gathered on the fells ; and he said 
that changing them was either a very dirty trick or a very 
clumsy joke. 

““* Trick,’ said Joe. ‘Joke, did you say? It was ratherly 
past a joke toexpect me to carry a load of broken stones 
all the way here, when there was plenty onthe spot. I’m 
not such a fool as you've taken me for,’ said Joe. The jolly- 
jist took off his spectacles, and glowered at Joe without 
them. Then he put them on again, and glowered at Joe 
with them; and then he laughed, and asked Joe if he 
thonght there could be no difference in stones. ‘ Why,’ 
answered Joe, ‘you hardly have the face to tell me that one 
bag of stones isn’t as good as another bag of stones; and 
surely to man you’ll never be so conceited as to say that 
you can break stones better than old Abraham Atchisson, 
who breaks them for his bread, and breaks them all day 
long and every day.’ 

‘With that the old man laughed again, and told Joe to sit 
down ; and then he asked him what he thought made him 
take so much trouble seeking bits of stone on the fells, if he 
could get what he wanted on the roadside. ‘ Well,’ Joe 
said, ‘it I must tell you the truth, I thought you were 
rather soft in the head; but it made no matter what I 
thought, so long as you paid me so well for going with you.’ 
As Joe said this, it came into his head that it was better 
to flatter a fool than to fight him; and, after all, that there 
might be something in the old man liking stones of his own 
breaking better than those of other folks’ breaking. We 
all think the most of what we have had a hand in curselves, 
don’t we, Miss Sandal? It’s nothing but natural. And as 
soon as this run through Joe’s head he found himself get- 
ting middling sorry for the old man; and he said, ‘ What will 
you give me to get you your own bits of stones back again ?” 

He cocked up his ears at that, and asked if his ‘speci- 
ments,’ as he called them, were safe. ‘Ay,’ said Joe, 
‘they are safe enough. Nobody hereabout thinks a little 
lot of stones worth meddling with, so long as they don’t lie 
in their road.’ With that the jolly jist jumped up, and 
said, ‘Joe must have something to eat and drink.’ Then 
Joe thought to himself, ‘Come, come, we are getting back 
to our Own menseful way again.’ But he would notstira 
peg till he heard what he was to have for getting the stones 
again ; for Joe knew he would never hear the last of it, if 
he came home empty-handed. They made it all right very 
soon, however ; and the old man went upstairs, and brought 
down the two leather bags, and gave them to Joe to carry, 
as if nothing had happened ; and off they started, very like 
as they did before. 

“ The Skeal-Hill folk all gathered together about the door 
to look after them, as if they had been a show; but they 
neither of them minded for that, but walked away as thick 
as inkle-weavers till they got to the foot of our great 
meadow, where the stones were all lying just as Joe had 
turned them out of the bags, only rather grown over with 
grass. And as Joe picked them up one by one, and handed 
them to the old jolly-jist, it did Joe’s heart good to see how 
pleased he looked. He wiped them on his coat-cuff, and 
wet them, and glowered at them through his spectacles, as 
if they were something good to eat and he was very hun- 
gry ; and then he packed them away into the bags till they 
were both chock-full again. 

‘* Well, the bargain was, that Joe should carry them back 
to Skeal-Hill; so back they put, the jolly jist watching his 
bags all the way, as if they were full of golden guineas, and 
our Joea thief. When they got there, he made Joe take 
them right into the parlor ; and the first thing he did was to 
call for some red wax and a light, and he clapped a great 
splatch of a seal on either bag ; and then he looked at Joe, 
and gave & little grunt of a laugh, and a smartish wag of the 
head, as much as to say, ‘Do it again, Joe, if you can.’ 
But after that he said, ‘ Here, Joe, is the five shillings for 
restoring my speciments, and here is another five shillings 
for sho wing me a epeciment of human nature, that I did not 
believe in until this day.’ ’’ ? 


“That is good,” cried the Squire, clapping his knee 
emphatically. ‘‘It was like the Professor, and it was 
like Joe Bulteel. The story does them both credit. I 
am glad1 heard it. Alice, fill our glassesagain.” Then 
he stood up, and looked around with a smile. 

‘* God’s blessing on this house, and on all beneath its 
roof-tree | 

“* Wife and children, a merry Christmas to you ! 

‘Friends and serving hands, a merry Christmas to 
you !” 





1 This story is told;of Professor Sedgwick in broad pa: 
Alexander Craig Gibson, F.S.A, 
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“NOT MINE.”* 


T is not mine to run with eager feet 
Along life’s crowded way, my Lord to meet. 

It is not mine to pour the oil and wine, 
Or bring the purple robe or linen fine. 
It is not mine to break at his dear feet 
The alabaster box of ointment sweet. 
It is not mine to bear his heavy cross, 
Or suffer, for his sake, all pain and loss. 
It is not mine to Walk through valieys dim, 
Or climb far mountain heights alone with him. 
He hath no need of me in grand affairs, 
Where fields are lost, or crowns won unawares ! 
Yet, Master, if I may make one pale flower 
Bloom brighter for thy sake, through one short hour ; 
If I, in harvest fields where stray ones reap, 
May bind one golden sheaf for love to keep ; 
May speak one quiet word when all is still, 
Helping some fainting heart to bear thy will; 
Or sing one high, clear song on which may soar 
Some glad soul heavenward, I ask no more. 








HEALTH AND ILL-HEALTH IN WOMEN. 
VIL 
By Lucy M. Hauu, M.D.* 


ITHOUT regard to age, we may say that 
women of moderate means, whether living in 
city or country, who do their own work or keep but one 
servant, suffer from the monotony of their lives. Whth- 
out wealth of their own, they almost unconsciously con- 
form to many of the undesirable influences which sur- 
round the wealthy. The pauses between the performance 
of daily-recurring housenold duties are filied with the 
‘piles of sewing” always waiting to bedone. They 
are thus kept almost constantly in the house, and give 
themseives little or no recreation of any kind. With 
many of these women, the reading of a book, a paper, 
ora magazine article is seldom or never indulged in. 
Whai wonder that they grow narrow-minded, morbid, 
and unhappy, that they worry aud fret, lose ail their old- 
time vigor, and by and by the strength fails and the 
worn nerves clang in discord to every touch? A little 
wise management, exercised in a few simple ways, 
would change the life of the “‘ family drudge ” to one of 
heaitby interest and enjoyment. 

If in these households there could be simpler fare, if 
the pies and cakes and dainties, requiring much time 
and care in their preparation, and, alas! so hurtful to 
the consumer, could be eliminated from the family 
dietary ; if plainer attire could be substituted for ihe 
needlessly ornamented and_ filmsy articles, requiring so 
much time in the making, many of them in the wash- 
ing and ironing ; if what is thus saved could be expended 
in hiring the necessary sewing done, and at least the 
more diflicult parts of the laundry work, then there 
would be time and opportunity for needed recreation, 
reading, or study. The roses of health might once more 
bloom in ‘‘poor mother’s” cheeks, the elasticity of 
youth return to her limbs, and by and by the shoals and 
quicksands of middle life be safely, almost uncon- 
sciously, passed, and a hale old age add the final crown 
to a well-ordered life. 

The boarding-house, though it offers immunity from 
household cares, is still a most undesirable place for 
women who have no well-defined wor, professional or 
otherwise. The vagueness of,such existence, the loung- 
ing, the languor, the ennui, the gossip, the giving the 
mind to the most pitiful trivialities day after day, 
induce a kind of mental and physical corrosion, a 
dry-rot of the spirit, which is productive of untold mis- 
chief. Certainly no American woman is so fashioned 
as to thrive in such an atmosphere. I have known 
women who were wretched invalids from apparently no 
other cause than the enervating effects of such a life, 
coupled with the habit of continually talking of their 
allments with their fellow-boarders. 

The life of women of the opulent classes is, with us, 
one which presents many complications, and rests upon 
an altogether different basis from that which we find 
in the same social scale in other countries. 

Here, a society has been evolved in a few decades 
with needs, aims, habits of life, environment, peculiarly 
itsown. Complex, heterogeneous, and unsettled, its very 
fibers are inherited from « toiling ancestry, strong of 
muscle and brain. Within the memories of our grand- 
mothers, in almost every home, the duties of the women 
were as necessary to the thrift and support of the fam- 
ily as were those of the men. Woman was thus part 
and parcel of the great industrial body politic. Her 
work represented a definite commercial value, and she 
throve under her labors and responsibilities, a goodly 
number of rosy children not being the least among her 
contributions to the society already so deeply her 
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debtor. The reaction from this life of busy, active im- 
portance to one of steam-heated luxury and plentiful 
service is woefully enervating. The spirit of the vigor. 


| ous old foremother still persists in her degenerate 


daughter, and she is restless and depressed, not know- 
ing why. Then, unlike Europe, we have none of the 
atmosphere, brod of idleness, in which an idle person 
can luxuriate. The would-be idle woman is thrown 
into constant association, in her home and out of it, with 
those who are vividly alive to the chances, changes, and 
excitements of business or professional interests. The 
very air vibrates with the intensity of the life which 
surrounds us, and this electrified medium embraces and 
penetrates us all, while, consciously or unconsciously, 
actively or passively, all respond to it and are governed 
by it. 

‘* We had every luxury possible ; papa was kind, and 
did everything forus; we hardly thought for ourselves. 
But it was a terribly stupid, insufferable kind of a life, 
afterall.” Sosays a young woman who left asumptuous 
home to contract a wretched mésalliance. Had this 
father but recognized the fact that his daughter could 
no more live this inane life to which he had condemned 
her than could he, that she was ‘“‘a chip of the old 
block,” who needed something to do, he might have 
had a brave, helpful girl by his side to-day, instead of 
the bitter memory which alone remains to him. A girl 
placed as was this one will almost inevitably do one of 
two things: she will break away from her bondage, or 
she will succumb to some form of nervous invalidism. 

** An idle life is death anticipated.” So says Goethe, 
and he never spoke more truly. He might have added, 
a purposeless life is no improvement upon an {idle one. 
There are thousands of affluent women to whom em- 
ployment of some kind is a necessity, who wear them- 
selves out in trying to find something to do, or in doing 
that which their better sense tells them is valueless. 
Every year a large percentage of these women find that 
health is deserting them, The reason is not that they 
have overworked ; it is that in their work there has 
been a lack of that healthful mental stimulus which 
comes of doing productive, definite work, and which 
furnishes a renewal of the vital energy for each new 
effort. 

Probably no life is more trying than that of a woman 
of fashion, even of the lightest butterfly type. Ask one 
of these of the excitement, the late hours, the stifling 
rooms, the intolerable weariness which the inadequate 
hours of rest reveal. Ask her of the strong tea and 
coffee, the stimulants and drugs, with which she keeps 
herself afloat. Is it any wonder that so many of these 
frail and giddy barks are wrecked in the whirl of every 
season’s gayetics ? Most fatal of all even here is the 
self-acknowledged worthlessness of such existence. 

Place in contrast to this life that of the girl in college, 
or elsewhere, training herse/f mentally and physically 
for high and useful work. Think you that the sacred 
duties of wife, mother, or home-keeper will be less 
safely placed in the hands of the latter than in those of 
the former ? 

A well-known specialist In diseases of women de- 
scribes a patient as being ‘‘a delicate lady of high cult- 
ure and over-refinement,” this being given in partial ex- 
planation of her nervous and diseased condition. Curt- 
ously enough, an equally well-known author at about 
the same time declares that the men of America are fast 
becoming effeminate and weak. Both these observers 
are no doubt correct to a degree; and may not that 
which was noted by the one furnish the key to that 
which was affirmed by the other? Is it not reasonable 
to suppose that a feeble, devitalized, ‘‘ over-refined” 
mother will have in her son a man who is, in some 
sense, a weakling? How many of the giants of history 
were born of such mothers? It is impossible to divide 
the interest; of men and women in this matter. Thus 
the question of the health of woman broadens and 
deepens, and regard for the well-being of the individual 
shrinks in comparison with the greater regard which 
embraces all who must live and flourish, if at all, 
through her. 

In brief conclusion, I would repeat that we have 
sufficient evidence that the chief reasons for deteriora- 
tion in the health of women living in the high civiliza- 
tion of the present time are conditions which are under 
their direct control, and that if they have partially lost 
that superior vitality which should be theirs they have 
but to stretch forth their hands and recover it. 

I would especially urge the necessity for more health- 
ful, convenient, and simple modes of dress ; more out-of- 
door life for all; more recreation for one class, mvure 
activity for another, with wiser and more definite pur- 
poses everywhere. 

I would also urge that the education be so broad and 
constructive that the latent forces in woman’s nature 
may be guided to bring her the highest and best which 
life can give, iastead of being a source of unrest and 
disturbance. Let us not be afraid of literature or sci- 
ence, the professions, the pen—anything which will 
broaden and deepen her life. She will be healthier be- 
cause she will be happier, and because she will better 





understand how to care for herself. Happier because 
healthier, because the world will have far more to give 
to her, and she far more to give to the world. She will 
make a better wife, a more vitalizing mother, a more 
satisfactory unit in society, a more potent power for 
molding and guiding the lives of the young, or the less 
fortunate, whatever the relation she may bear to them. 

The constellations did not swing into place without a 
vibrating shock somewhere in Nature’s vast domains, 
and woman will not learn to attain to her best, and 
refrain from her not best, without a jar or two to the 
great social fabric. Surely her wisdom can best ba 
displayed, her fitness for better things demonstrated, 
and her way thereto opened, by first winning back the 
physical excellence which is her birthright. Then, 
indeed, will there be rejoicing in the homes of our 
land, and the genecations to come shall be glad in the 
renewal of their strength. 








WHAT THE CHILDREN READ. 


By Mary WaGER-FisuERr, 


NE cannot but wonder what will be the outcome 

in the quality of the next generation of men and 
women, morally and intellectually, who are to-day the 
boys and girls for whose entertainment an altogether 
unprecedented amount and variety of literature is pre- 
pared, and by them read. Even in the realm of the 
sciences, the tendency of the age is to construct, if pos- 
sible, a royal road to learning. With fascinating text, 
and pictures equally so, that leave little room for the 
action of the imagination, the youth of to-day are enter- 
tained and instructed in a manner hitherto unrealized, 
and which must, in the nature of things, affect for good 
or for ill the mental powers of future generations. 

In the history of nearly all men and women whose 
superiority has left its impress on the race, and the de- 
tails of whose lives are familiar to us, we find that the 
books they read were few, and that these were read and 
re-read until thoroughly absorbed in the mind. And 
the farther back we go—even to those glorious writers 
of antiquity whose writings for ages have been the 
delight and solace of the best intellects—we return to 
minds that were innocent of the daily newspaper, the 
monthly magazine, or ‘‘ popular literature.” The 
minds that were writing for all time were formed on 
the basis of thought, of observation, and the social 
interchange of ideas. 

That the abundant current literature designed for the 
young is, for the most part, innocent {s undoubtedly 
true ; but mere innocence and harmlessness, when fill- 
ing the mind to the exclusion of what could give it vigor 
and sturdiness, become vicious. And in looking over 
the land to-day, and around the reading-table of every 
intelligent American family, what do we find the chil- 
dren, for the most part, reading? Stories, stories, 
stories! How many boys of sixteen have read Sir 
Francis Bacon until they are thoroughly ‘‘ Baconized,” 
as I heard the author of ‘‘ A Fool’s Errand” say he was 
at that age—not in a boasting spirit, but incidentally, in 
speaking of his boyhood and of his father’s library. 
And how many girls of thirteen are reading the poets 
of antiquity, as was Mrs. Browning at that age ? 

Now, what men and women read after twenty-one 
years isa matter of small consequence in comparison 
with what boys and girls read prior to that age. If, in 
the matter of obedience, it is conceded that one cannot 
begin too early with a child, the same may as truthfully 
be sald of his reading. Not only is it true that the 
writers, artists, inventors, discoverers, and doers of 
things that have helped and elevated the human race 
have been students of facts, readers of those books that 
developed the mind, and obliged them to think, but it 
is equally true that happiness and safety lie in the same 
direction. No man can be utterly miserable and lonely 
who loves, and has on his shelves, the Bible, Schiller 
and Shakespeare, Browning and Ruskin, Emerson and 
John Burroughs, if you please ; and the boys and girls 
that have been reared on kindred literature are not the 
young people who find life insipid or intolerable, or 
who go astray from truth and virtue. How honored 
has our country been by men and women whose child- 
hood’s reading was bounded by the Bible, by Homer, 
“The Pligrim’s Progress,” and ‘‘ Paradise Lost”! But 
what can we safely expect from a generation of minds 
through which unceasingly filters a stream of the mod- 
ern popular current literature ? The vigor of the mind 
is washed away by this continuous flow of “ entertain- 
ing” reading, which not only saps the life of creative 
imagination, but devours in its immeasurable maw the 
golden hours of youth—those priceless hours in which 
lie all the making, all the prosperity, and all the useful- 
ness of the future man and woman. 

Most parents are desirous of giving their children an 
education, but, in their ignorance or their thoughtless- 
ness, fail at the very outset in not having their reading 
properly directed. No subsequent advantages can atone 
for these misdirected and lost opportunities of youth, and 
the wail of many a man and woman is, ‘‘ Oh, that I had 
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been led to read books in my youth—my golden youth, 
that was wasted on trash !” 

As alds and abettors in this viclous business the aver- 
age Sunday-school library stands pre-eminent. It be- 
gins with the infant class, and retains {ts hold upon it until 
childhood {s gone and maturity well-nigh reached. The 
complaint of a Philadelphia father that the four Sun- 
day-school novels of 800 pages each that his four daugh- 
tera bring home weekly from the Sunday-school had 
become the bane of his household, is by no means a 
solitary instance. Twelve hundred pages of ‘ moral,” 
nay, silly, garrulity imbibed each week by growing 
girls! Think of it, all you in whose homes and round 
whose hearthstones similar thieves of time, of mental 
vigor and strength, of high purpose, of manly endeavor, 
of future usefulness, and, above all, of sturdy, abiding 
character, hover in the shape of popular literature for 
young folks in its thousand forms! As the foe of intel- 
lectual culture and development there {s no other so 
insidious and so powerful. And who is to blame ? 








THE WORKINGMAN’S HOME. 


By Lian W. Betts. 


es HE who rocks the cradle rules the world.” No 

truer maxim was ever written. She who rocks 
the cradle, be ita soap-box, the affectionate device of 
necessity, or the dainty result of artistic skill ; the foot 
that governs the cradle’s motions, the voice that sings 
the lullaby, are governing forces, for they represent a 
personality that shapes the destiny of the fadividual. A 
pation is the sum of its individuals. 

What training does the woman receive to fit her for 
her high destiny as a force in the nation’s life? Fortu- 
nate if any, no matter what her sphere. Greek, Latin, 
music, art, sclences, modern languages—tbese receive all 
the time and attention that the world demands, with 
the understanding that training of this kind fits for any 
mission. But to give a special training with a view of 
producing a well-equipped and intelligent mother ts 
without the pale of modesty. What intelligence will 
not do cannot be demanded of ignorance. What is the 
condition to-day of nine-tenths of our workingmen’s 
homes ? 

We go into one. It is eleven o’clock in the morning. 
The bed in the dark bedroom is still unmade ; breakfast 
dishes are still standing, unwashed, on the table inno- 
cent of table-cloth. A good fire is burning in the stove, 
from which the ashes have not been cleaned; these 
have been dragged out on the hearth to make room for 
the last raked through the grate. Sometime the ashes 
have been spilled over on the floor, and carelessly shov- 
eled up, leaving the evidence of their presence on the 
boards. The broken lounge has been used as a bed ; 
the quilts are simply thrown back. In the sink stand a 
frying-pan and a pot, with cold, greasy water in them. 
A tub, with some partially washed clothes, stands on 
two chairs. Half-past eleven! The door opens. A 
child about three years old, with dirty face, worse dress 
—that is, ragged beyond repair—shoes with nearly all 
the buttons missing, comes into the room. She picks 
up a clothes-pin, dressed for a doll, from the floor, and 
goes back to hang on to the mother’s dress-skirts. The 
mother, 8 woman about forty years old, holds a baby 
about a year old on her hip. She is strong and good- 
looking. She has on a woolen skirt, trimmed with vel- 
vet—the gift of some well-disposed but injudictous 
employer ; the trimming is ripped and torn, the mate- 
rial spotted and dirty ; a waist minus most of the but- 
tons, and of entirely different material and color from 
the skirt, and much too small for the wearer, partially 
covers the upper part of the woman’s body. Her hair 
has not been combed since the preceding day, but this 
causes no annoyance or comment. She leans carelessly 
against the door-frame, finishing a conversation that 
began about nine o'clock in the morning with her neigh- 
bor in the back room on the same floor. Her neighbor 
resembles her in all respects, except that she is much 
younger, and has but one child, now three months old. 
This three months’ old baby affords the opportunity for 
endless visits. The older woman is teacher, the younger 
learner. Certainly it is necessary that she should have 
some instruction, She, like her neighbor, worked in a 
factory from the time she was twelve years old until 
she was married. Home, wifehood, motherhood, were 
unknown terms as the words are understood by the 
world beyond her horizon. 
ti The conversation is brought to a sudden end by the 
appearance of the older children of our front-room occu- 
pantfrom school. , 

These children are a girl of ten, one of eight, and a 
boy of six. All are ragged, and their clothes are the 
cast-off garments of the children of the mother’s em- 
ployer, and are as suitable to their condition as the 
velvet-trimmed dress of the mother. The clothes were 
soiled when given, and stitches were broken, and the 
rough usage to which they have been subjected has not 
improved their appearance. The fact that they were 





not clean when given does not disturb the recelvers. A 
perfectly new, whole garment, that was designed and 
fitted for them individually, isa thing unknown to them. 
They accept cast-off garments as they do air and sun- 
shine, and they come with the same amount of effort to 
obtain them. 

Before they are in the room five minutes they are quar- 
reling. A quick blow administered here and there brings 
out howls or frowns, as the different dispositions are 
manifested. The boy holds the baby while the mother 
puts on the water to boil for the only beverage except 
beer with which they are all familiar. The oldest girl 
is sent to the butcher’s on the block for a pound of 
chuck-steak. Before this appears the husband and 
father comes in. Tall, strong, sutty, and gloomy, he 
comes in the door. A discouraged glance about the 
rooms, a careless look at the disorderly woman respons!- 
ble for the disorder, a ‘‘ hullo” to the chubby baby who 
stretches out his arms to him, and the man sits down 
before the table, bare except for the crumbs and dishes, 
waiting for his dinner. Something is wrong; what 
he does not know. His home is like all the other homes 
of which he has any knowledge. ‘The steak appears, is 
fried, and eaten with bread and tea. Dinner is eaten 
from the table just as it standa. The children vary the 
monotony by quarreling among themselves, repeating 
some tale of fancied wrong endured in school at the 
hands of a teacher who is supposed to cherish feelings 
of animosity toward the poor man’s child and govern in 
favor of the better-dressed and better-mannered pupils. 
Already smarting under the consciousness of labor that 
does not receive an honest compensation, unsatisfied 
because life ylelds him nothing, and lies before him 
without any promise of a change except old age, with 
hunger unappeased he leaves the table to stop at the 
corner for a glass of beer. Here he finds a neighbor, a 
counterpart of himself mentally and physically. They 
follow the American custom, and treat each other ; so 
the one glass of beer becomes two. If it stops there it is 
well. The afternocn begins and ends as do ali other 
afternoons in these lives. The only variation that does 
come is a worse one—idleness. 

Some men find a condition slightly different at home. 
We will go with one of the others. 

It is the same hour. We find close to the window a 
harassed, thin woman, stitching with all her might on a 
sewing-machine. Piled high on two chairs, standing 
against the wall, area number of white muslin chemises 
She has been working with all her might since her hus- 
band left at half-past six. The bed is unmade, dishes 
unwashed, stove-hearth covered with ashes, floor un- 
swept. A calico wrapper, now ripped in several places, 
for which she pald one dollar, and from which the orig- 
inal color has long since disappeared, covers her. Her 
hair is like her neighbor’s on the floor below—in the con- 
dition it was when she rose from her bed. A tin can 
which has contained beer stands on the table near her. 
The door opens. In comes a girl of nine years, with a 
skimpy dress of cotton and wool, the first named in far 
the greatest proportions, ripped and shabby. In her arms 
a heavy, chubby baby, who is clothed, like the older 
child, in the ready-made garments purchased because the 
mother had ‘‘ no time,” she said, to make them. It was 
true, she spent all her time earning the money to buy 
them. Still, it would have been more strictly true if 
she had said she had no knowledge of how to make 
them. She knew how to make women’s undergarments 
—that is what shedid before she was married. Of house- 
work, hand sewing, the cutting of garments to fit, she 
had not the slightest idea. There was not money, 
when she married, to supply the deficiencies caused by 
her ignorance, and she was forced to add to the family 
income by doing what she knew how to do, 

Twelve o’clock found about the same preparation for 
dinner as was made in the room below. There was this 
difference : long, tiresome hours of labor, spent with the 
constant thought of how little they yielded, had their 
effect on nerves that were strained and diseased from 
infancy. The children from school were greeted with 
frowns and sharp words, and a chance remark that “it 
was a pity a man couldn’t have his dinner without 
waitin’” was met with the rejoinder, ‘‘Go where you 
like it better.” The ‘‘ free lunch” just meets the case, 
and, with an oath and a slamof.the door, the husband 
and father disappears. 

Who {is to blame for this state of affairs ? 








A good deal of thinking goes on in the heads of these 
shrewd little folks; and their elders should mind their 
ways, for they get criticised very sharply and imitated 
very closely. 





Sex does not make nearly as much difference in 
hearts and souls as we fancy. Joy and sorrow, love 
and fear, life and death, bring so many of the same 
needs to all that the wonder 1s we do not understand 
each other better, but wait till times of tribulation teach 
us that human nature is very much the same in men 
and women. 





ENGLISH DISHES. 


HEN our friends return from Europe they 

bring with them reminders of the pleasure 
they have enjoyed, the scenes they witnessed, the lessons 
they have learned. Mrs. Beecher, in the December 
number of the “‘ Brooklyn Magazine,” closes a graceful 
letter on her trip abroad by some recipes of English 
dishes, that some, at least, of our readers will enjoy : 


CLEAR ENGLISH SOUP. 


Sixpenny (or twelve cents’) worth of bones, three car- 
rots, three onions, sprig of thyme, two sprigs of parsley, 
one blade of mace, a dozen pepper-corns, one head of 
celery. Simmer the whole day in three quarts of water. Let 
it stand all night to coo), and remove the fat in the morning. 
Then let it come to the boiling point, throwing in the whites 
and shells of two eggs; whip it all together when it boils. 
It is then removed from the fire, skimmed, and passed 
through a jelly-bag. Puta little macaroni in the bottoin of 
the tureen, pour the soup over it, add a glass of sherry, and 
serve. ‘ 

CUTLETS A LA REFORM. 

Three pounds of loin of pork cut into cutlets and fried ; 
make a gill of melted butter; add to it two tablespoonfuls 
of the liquor from a bottle of piccalilli, and six or eight 
pieces of the pickle cut small. Transfer the cutlets to a hot 
dish, arrange them in a circle, and pour the pickle sauce in 
the middle. 

PEARS IN JELLY. 

Stew six pears in one pint of water till quite soft, but not 
broken. Soak half an ounce of gelatine in water while the 
pears are being stewed. When they are done take them out 
and put to the liquor two ounces sugar, two ounces butter, 
and add the gelatine to this when hot ; stir together, letting 
it just boil up. When tho pears are cold place them on a 
buttered mold and pour the sirup round them. When the 
jelly has set, or become firm, turn all out and serve cold. 

PRINCE ALBERT’S PUDDING. 

Quarter of a pound of bread crumbs, quarter of a pound 
of butter, two ounces sugar, two tablespoonfals raspberry 
jam, two eggs. Mix all thoroughly,’place in a mold, and 
boil for two hours and a half. Sift sugar over and serve 
hot. It does not seem possible that this can be correct, as 
there is neither milk nor water given to moisten it. But we 
give it word for word as received by us. 








A Hint.—As usual, ‘‘ Babyhood ” comes with happy 
and sensible suggestions, as well as practical articles for 
the care and culture of the baby. Naturaliy, at this 
season {it has something to say about Christmas that is 
worth more than passing consideration. It is: 


‘* We would like to enter a protest against the practice of 
giving a child, for a holiday present, an article of clothing 
or other thing that even little children recognize asa ‘nec- 
essary of life,’ to which they are entitled anyway, as a right. 
There are, of course, some articles of dress which, especially 
with little girls, are matters rather of finery than of cloth- 
ing, and are acceptable as luxuries ; but the giving of neces- 
saries of any sort as a ‘present’ savors a good deal of 
imposition quite within the comprehension of little folks, 
and causes a disappointment which should have no place in 
a gala day such as Christmas onght to be. However simple 
and inexpensive, an out-and-out gift of some kind, novel in 
its character, should mark the anniversary.” 








Wortna Tryinc.—The ‘‘ Popular Sclence Monthly ” 
gives the following simple test for determining the 
quality of water. As the quality of the water we drink 
plays so important a part in our general health, and {s so 
intensely important in connection with the tendency to 
certain diseases,"it is worth knowing as far as possible 
the constituents of what may be a prolific source of dis- 
ease or health : 


‘‘ The following simple tests for water have been recently 
given: (1) For hard or soft water. Dissolve a small quan- 
tity of good soap in alcohol, and let a few drops of the sola- 
tion fall into a glass of water. Ifthe latter turns milky, it 
is hard; if not, itis soft. (2) For earthy matters or alkali. 
Take some litmus-paper dipped in vinegar, and if on im- 
mersion in the water the paper returns to its true shade, 
the water does not contain alkali or earthy matters. A 
few drops of sirup added to water containing earthy 
matter will turn it green. (3) For carbonic acid. Take 
equal parts of the water and clear lime-water, mix them, 
and if carbonic acid is present, there will be a precipitate, 
which will effervesce if a few drops of muriatic acid be 
added to it. (4) For magnesia. Boil the water to one- 
twentieth part of its weight, then drop a few grains of 
neutral carbonate of ammonia into a glass of it, with a few 
drops of phosphate of soda. If magnesia be present it will 
fall to the bottom. (5) Foriron. Boil a little nut-gall and 
add it to the water, which will turn gray or slate-black if 
iron is present. A little prussiate of potash will also turn 
the iron blue. (6) Forlime. Into a glass of the water put 
two drops of oxalic acid, and blow upon it. If it gets 
milky, lime is present. (7) For acid. If litmus-paper 
turns red in the water, it contains acid ; the lime test will 
show whether it is carbonic acid. If it turns a blue sugar- 
paper red, it is a mineral acid.” 








“The love, respect, and confidence of my children 
is the sweetest reward I cculd receive for my efforts to 
be the woman I would have them copy.” 





To be loved and chosen by a good man is the best 


and sweetest thing that can happen to a womaa. 
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Gur Youna Forks. 
OUR GREAT-AUNT’S GREAT BONNET. 


By SypnNEy DAaYRE. 


at H! oh! What a thing !”’ sald my sister Ruth. 
‘‘ What is it, anyway ?” I asked, gazing at 
something she held up in her hand. 

‘It must be a bonnet,” she sald. 
bonnet !” 

“« It jooks more like a big work- basket,” I said, as she 
put it on over her frizzled bang. It reached away over 
ber forehead, and covered all the back of her head, too, 
while something hung down almost to her shoulders. 

‘* Let’s go and ask Aunt Annie,” she sald. ‘“ We've 
got enough things now.” 

We two happy girls were spending a few glorious 
weeks at grandfather’sfarm. Aunt Annie was married, 
but had never left her old home, and it was she who 
had now given us leave toransack the greatold garret in 
search of fancy costumes for charades to be acted before 
a few invited neighbors. 

‘*That was my wedding bonnet,” said Aunt Annie, 
taking the huge thing and looking at {t with much more 
respect than we had. ‘‘ Twenty-five years ago—dear 
me !” 

‘** What a big bonnet !” said Ruth. 

** Not so very,” said Aunt Annie. ‘‘ Bonnets 11 those 
days meant bonnets, but when I got this they were 
getting smaller than they had been—just starting down 
the course which has ended in the little snips we are ex- 
pected to stick on the top of our heads now—no cape, 
no crown, and no anything else to speak of.” 

«* What's that thing hanging on the back ?” I asked. 

“‘That’s the cape. This was a very nice bonnet 
indeed,” she went on, turning it round and round in 
her hand. ‘‘ White chip and white watered ribbon, 
and then there was a plume, too, but I took that off 
long ago.” 

Aunt Annie put the bonnet ‘on, and smiled as she 
looked in the bit of glass in the clock door. The 
ends of it met under her chin, and it formed an ample 
frame for her pleasant face, with plenty of room for the 
short, soft-looking, half.gray curls. I wondered if she 
was trying to recall the time when she first wore it, 
and if she could have been any prettier and sweeter 
then. 

“Talk about big bonnets,” she said, taking it off, 
“* reminds me of a bonnet that was a big bonnet. Bless 
me, if you could have seen my Great-Aunt Deborah’s 
bonnet !” 

** Tell us about it, Aunt Annie,” I said. 

Aunt Annie took a peep at some pies she had just put 
into the oven, gave a word of direction to the girl who 
helped in the kitchen, and then sat down in the cool back 
porch to shell peas, quietly passing to each of us a pan 
and a share of them, for she always declared that it was 
much easier to talk, and to listen too, when the hands 
were busy. 

‘My father’s Aunt Deborah lived up among the Vir- 
ginia mountains. There had been a trouble in the family 
about some property, 80 we young folk had never seen 
her until she came to make us a visit when I was about 
as old as you, Ruth. It was considered a great favor 
that she should come at all—for she had lived in great 
state, so we had always been told, in her old place, never 
going far from it for more than fifty years. So you may 
imagine that we children looked for her coming ina 
state of mind bordering on awe. 

‘« Kate and little Pen and I watched as she got out of 
her clumsy, old-fashioned carriage. People were wear 
ing hoops in those days, but she had none, and looked 
scanty enough. But there was nothing scanty about her 
bonnet. Oh, that bonnet !” 

Aunt Annie leaned back in her chair and laughed 
heartily. 

“Go on, please, Aunt Annie,” I coaxed. 

«« What did it look like ?” asked Ruth. 

‘‘ Well,” said Aunt Annie, recovering herself, “I 
might say it looked like two coal-scuttles with the bot- 
toms set together. It stood up behind and it stood up 
before. It flared out in front in a way which made me 
think of a bee in a hollyhock—her face the bee. Some 
feathers and bows stood up where they ought to have 
drooped down, and drooped down where they ought to 
havestood up. We girls looked at it in perfect dismay. 

«« © Will she wear it to church, do you suppose ?’ Kate 
whispered to me when the old lady had gone up- 
stairs. 

‘«* Dear me, I hope not !’ I exclaimed, earnestly. 

«Think of the Blands and the Dales |’ said Ruth. 

“* And Madge Thomas—and all their city visitors, 
sald 1. ‘ How they will laugb !’ 

“« «They can’t help it,’ said Kate, deepairingly. ‘It’s 
almost as big as the old chaise.’ 

«Tt would mate a nice doll’s twadle, I think,’ said 
little Pen. ‘ But tum out into the’ toolhouse and see if 
you tan find;what mates such a ’queakin’.’ 


‘But what a 





‘* We waited until we had been introduced to Great- 
Aunt Deborah, and then went out. But the toolhouse 
was just the same rambling old place, full of old lumber, 
that it is to-day, and although there certainly was a 
*’queakin’,’ we could not find it. 

‘*The bonnet grew to be more and more of a terror ; 
but our anxiety took on a different shape as we came to 
know Aunt Deborah better. We found her to be the 
dearest, sweetest old lady in the world. She had lived 
very much alone, seeing few people except some eld 
servants, and now that she had broken from her seclu- 
sion, she seemed to open her heart in most loving tender- 
ners to her long unseen kindred. We children were 
fascinated by her gentile old face, with its bright, kindly 
eyes, and the thick gray curls combed in quaint fashion 
high on the top of her head. We had no fault to find, 
either, with her old-fashioned dress, always rich in fab- 
ric, and worn with a dignified grace pecullar to her- 
self. 

‘In short, we took her into our hearts at once ; and 
then the fear that the Dales and the Blands and Madge 
Thomas might Jaugh at us changed to the fear that they 
might laugh at her. How could we bear to see her an 
object of ridicule ? 

‘* Aunt Deborah never went out except to church on 
Sunday, and you may imagine our delight when the 
first Sunday after her arrival proved so stormy that only 
father could venture out. It was rather a long day to 
us youngsters, who rarely stayed home from church 
and Sunday-school, and, incited by Pen, we in the 
afternoon stole out to the toolhouse for another search 
after the ‘ ’queakin’’ which was still puzzling her. 

‘* And this time we were not baffled. The noise was 
far more distinct than before, and we easily traced it to 
an old box half hidden in acorner. Pen gaveacry of 
delight : 

***Ittle baby tats! One—two—free—four |’ 

** We fondled the pretty things, brought milk for 
their proud and happy mamma, and then, in sad re- 
membrance of a time last year when it had been thought 
necessary to have half her family drowned, agreed 
among ourselves not to say a word about the new 
arrival. 

‘‘ A day or two afterward we quietly went up to the 
closet at the end of the hall, where we knew the bonnet 
was. We took it outof the old bandbox, and shook 
our heads dolefully as we seemed to realize more and 
more of its vastness and hideousness. 

***Couldn’t you ask her to get a new bonnet ?’ we 
asked mamma when we went downstairs. 

‘* But she shook her head decisively. 

***No, I couldn’t, dears. Aunt Deborah is very 
pecullar, and your father is most anxious that nothing 
shall be done to hurt her feelings or to give offense. If 
I knew her better, perhaps I might.’ 

‘For two days we enjoyed stolen visits to our hidden 
pets, when, to our great dismay, they suddenly disap- 
peared. We felt sure they must bave been drowned by 
some evil-disposed person, but, with all our inquiries, 
could find out nothing of them. Aunt Deborah tried 
to comfort Pen, promising her all the kittens she wanted 
when she should come to visit her, and telling her a new 
cat story every time she cried. 

**The bonnet was almost forgotten in this Jatest cat 
excitement. Two more days passed before we gave up 
hunting our lost pets, and then their mother, who had 
also been missing, toour great joy made her appearance 
again. We fed her well, and then watched to see where 
she would go. But she sprang up on the porch roof— 
right there, girls; there used to be a thick vine all over 
this end of the house”—Aunt Annie pointed up—‘‘and 
was out of sight in a moment. 

***T do believe she’s climbed up that vine and got in 
the garret window,’ sald Kate. So up to the garret we 
ran, and hunted for an hour, with nothing to reward our 
labor. She came the next day, and the next, and still we 
watched her, for mamma suggested that perhaps she had 
herself carried off the kittens. She always went up that 
roof, but always managed to get out of our way. 

As Sunday drew near again, we grew more and more 
wretched about the bonnet. We dressed early, and stood 
about in the end of the hall waiting for the others. At 
last we saw Aunt Deborah come out of her room near 
the other end, and go toward the closet. With heavy 
hearts we watched for the bonnet. Then I heard her 
speak : 

** * Bless—my—heart |’ 

««* What did she say ?’ whispered Kate. 

“*T heard a ‘queakin’, I did,’ exclaimed Pen, in 
great excitement. 

“The ‘’queakin’’ grew plainer, and unmistakably 
came from that end of the hall. Os tiptoe we went 
towards it, expecting every moment to meet Aunt 
Deborah and the bonnet. Just then mamma stepped 
out of her room. 

‘« « Will you please to come here, my dear ?’ sald Aunt 
Deborah to her. 

“Mamma went, and we foilowed her, trying to peep 
past her as she suddenly started, exclaiming : 

“*Oh, Aunt Deborah, your,bonnet |’ 





“‘There, snugly settled in the great bonnet inside the 
great bandbox, was the old cat and her family of 
kittens! 

‘* Mamma stirred out the old cat, Kate and Pen and I 
seized the kittens, and Aunt Deborah took the bonnet. 
It was woefully scratched and torn and mashed, for puss 
had evidently done her best to make room in it for her 
rapidly growing family. 

‘** Dear me, I’m truly sorry, Aunt Deborah,’ said 
mother. ‘How could it possibly have happened ? 
Nobody comes to this closet but yourself andme. Who 
could have left the door open ?’ 

‘**Or the bandbox ?’ said Aunt Deborah. 

‘* And we naughty girls did not say a word, as the 
dear old lady turned the bonnet over, looking carefully 
at its injuries. 

***Tt isa most excelleat Tuscan,’ she said, ‘and has 
lasted mea great many years. I thought it would do 
for the rest of my days. Perhaps it can be cleaned and 
pressed,’ 

‘* * Perhaps so,’ sald my mother. 

‘** Never mind, dears,’ said Aunt Deborah, taking us 
all in with one kindly glance. ‘ You see the poor old 
cat was trying to hide her kittens for fear of their being 
drowned, and who can blame her ?” 

**«Tt made a very dood tat’s tradle,’ said Pen, regret. 
fully, as we carried the kittens back to the toolhouse, 
after having decided that their mother had brought them 
in at a vine covered window at the end of the hall. 

‘*That’s all, girls,” sald Aunt Auntie, pouring the 
shelled peas into one tin, and stepping briskly in to take 
& peep at the ples. 

‘*Did your Aunt Deborah get the big bonnet fixed ?” 
I asked, following her. 

‘*No; my mother managed to coax her to have one 
made of gray silk with a soft, full ruche around the face, 
and she looked simply lovely as she went with us to 
church the next Sunday.” 

Ruth carried Aunt Annie’s bonnet up to the garret, 
saying as she went : 

‘*T’m glad Aunt Annie doesn’t want to wear her wed- 
ding bonnet still.” 








ALWAYS READY. 


By Anna Barrows. 


OU have heard your mother often tay, ‘‘ Charlie, 

are you dressed? Breakfast is ready.” ‘‘’Tis 
time you were ready for school, Alice ;” or your father 
has spoken of some one as a ready speaker; and you 
have learned, in the Sabbath-school, verses from the 
Bible, where Jesus warns his disciples to be ready for his 
coming, or Paul urges his companions to be ready for 
every good work. But, though you hear and use it 
every day, did you ever stop to think just what and 
how much this little word ready means ? 

Ready—the dictionary tells us—means to be prepared 
at the moment, not behindhand when called upon, 
causing no delay for lack of being fitted ; “it refers to 
mind as well as body, including special preparation of 
mind and heart. 

Ready is also used in the sense of quick or dexterous, 
Did you ever think that the Latin word, meaning right 
hand, has given us this word dezierous—that {s, skillful 
or easy, just as most people can do better work with the 
right hand ? 

Oh, the dictlonary—word-book—ts a wonderful help 
in getting at the real meaning of things ! but few of us 
use {tas much as we might. Not only can we find 
what words mean, but through their origin and growth 
we learn the history of the people who used them, 

Another word, prompt, of Latin origin, is nearly the 
same, but not quite so full of meaning, as the Anglo- 
Saxon ready. The difference between them {is that 
prompt means frepared beforehand, while one who is 
ready is prepared at the moment. There may be times 
when as much will be lost by being prompt as late; 
but to be ready will be just right. 

Ready means more than simply waiting to be called 
upon ; ready help offers itself—even more, is watching 
for an opportunity. 

If every person in the world was always ready, al- 
ways on time, there would be few delays, few fatal 
accidents, while precious time that is now wasted 
would be saved. We are so bound together that all 
may be affected by the act of one. You or I may be 
but one moment behind time, but our tardiness wil] 
delay others, and so on indefinitely, till the total will be 
thousands of lost minutes or something worse. 

On the other hand, those ready for each duty as it 
comes will be doubly ready for the next, while those 
who are always even a little behindhand never catch up 
with lost opportunities, ‘‘ Little things” are the causes 
of most delays, but is there anything, however smal), 
that may not in some time or place become great ? 
An old proverb has it thus: “For want of a nail the 
shoe was lost, for want of a shoe the horse was lost,” 
and so on until ‘‘the crown was lost, and all for the 
want of a twopenny nail,” 
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THE GIRLS’ OPPORTUNITY. 


F the farmer should wait until the harvest before he 
sowed his seed, there would be no harvest. Tosuc 
ceed in carrying out our intentions we must lay good 
plans, in good season to begin work. Remember, there 
is seed-time and harvest for all the work we do. 

There is a society in New York called the Working- 
Girls’ Vacation Society. The object for which this society 
exists is to send young girls who earn their own living 
to the country for two weeksinthesummer. These 
young girla pay, if possible, half of their traveling and 
boarding expenses. Some girls are so poor that they 
cannot afford to lose their wages for one or two weeks. 
So these are sent for a day to the seashore. 

Now, itseemsa long time ahead to prepare for vacations 
next summer, you think. Why, this isnot Christmas ! 
Quite true, but if the managers do not know how much 
money they will have to spend, they can make no ar- 
rangements with railroads and boarding-house people. 
They must have the money in hand to begin the work 
at the right time. 

Last sumer, in July, I think it was, I sat reading 
one evening when the bell rang. There came into 
the room three members of a working girls’ club. One 
was sixteen, the other younger ; the older one was their 
Sunday-school teacher. Their errand was {n regard to 
their vacations, which would begin in two weeks. 

They all were brave, self-reliant, unselfish girls. The 
youngest one worked in a !arge factory in New York, 
and had been there several months. The work was 
tiresome and laborious, and the pay about three dollars a 
week. It was of a kind of work that did not promise 
promotion ; so this young girl, healthy, full of good 
life, loving fun and pretty clothes, might’ just as well 
have been a machine as far as her work was concerned. 
That was the only thing she could find to do, and she 
did it so well that the forewoman spoke most highly of 
her, saying she did the vest work in her department. 

This young girl bad always lived in the city, knew 
nothing of the country untll the year before, when she 
went to the mountains under the care and auspices of 
the Working-Girls’ Vacation Soclety. Now it was time 
to goagaln ; but her employer had safd ‘‘ She could not 
go. He could not allow vacations to his girls ; if one went, 
all would want to go,” and with this explanation she 
threw herself on the sofa where she sat, and between 
her sobs sald: ‘‘ I’ve worked all winter with the thought 
of the country. What shall I do?” and the tears came 
in torrents as she held my hand convulsively. You 
may be sure that we were all crying. The girl could 
not afford to give up her work, for when she returned 
she might not be able to get anything else to do. With 
the promise to do all that lay in my power, which was 
limited, to reverse her employer’s decision, I bade them 
‘‘ good-night,” and sat down discouraged. Sunday 
afternoon I met a radiant, happy girl on the street. 
Before I reached her, she called out, ‘‘I’m going to- 
morrow. It's all right.” Suppose there were no Vaca- 
tion Society, think what one girl’s life would have 
been. ‘‘I worked all winter, thinking of the country.” 
What would have given sunshine to the winter’s dreart- 
ness if she did not have this hope to make the work 
bearable ? 

Here are some extracts from letters written by other 
girls whose lives were just as barren. 

The country, to most of these girls, is a revelation, and 
they live in fairyland while there. These letters were 
written to the managers by the girls themselves. 

A girl wrote from Farmington : 

‘“It is so pleasant here we are out of doors most of the 
time, and Mrs. C—— lets us help (pick tho strawberries. 
We swing in the hammock, and when we are not out of 
doors we play games in the house. We were all invited to 
Miss Porter’s to an out-door concert and enjoyed it so 
much.” 

Another girl wrote about the same place : 

‘*\] meant to have written you while at Farmiagton, but 
we were so busy climbing the hills, walking, etc., that I 
kept putting it off. We had a lovely time. Katie and I 
came back so fat and brown that Mrs. H—— hardly knew us. 
We had plenty of nice milk. If the kind ladies who gave 
us all this pleasure could know how happy they made us, 
they would feel repaid for all their trouble.”’ 


Still another girl wrote of Farmington : 

‘‘ The vittils was lovely and I had all I want.”’ 

From Wealden came the following : 

‘© We arrived at Walden at 12:40 p.m. Saturday, and were 
all in pretty good shape. A light wagon met us at the 
station and drove us to the house. It is a very large one 
and from our window we have a most delightful view of the 
surroundings. We had dinner about two and we went to 
the post office with letters to our folks right after and gct 
home in time for supper. We were terribly tired we should 
have rested after our long ride but wished to let our folks 
know we arrived safely. Sunday we rode to church and 
walked back. It is a regular country church the congrega- 
tion faces the door, but you would be surprised to see how 
many folks attend church. It would make some New 
Yorkers ashamed of themselves.’’ 


_ After returning from Southport one wrote : 





‘*T wished so much that I had ways and means of staying 
in Southport one or two weeks longer. I was just beginning 
to feel a little better when I had to come home to my ¢errible 
hot rooms which wilted me down like a wilted head of 
lettus.”’ 


A missionary wrote : 


‘* Tt remained for Green’s Farms to fill to overflowing the 
cup of joy for three of my people. I had not known about 
the cottage before. I know all aboutit now. It has been 
painted for me in the brightest colors that heartfelt grati- 
tude could command, and from the lips of one who has the 
taste and feeling necessary to the appreciation of all the re- 
finements of life, without the power to make the possession 
of them habitual. To one whose home surroundings are 
confined to barest necessities, the life of Green’s Farms and 
the kind attention of the lady in charge was a delightful 
change.”’ 

The sacrifices some girls will make in order to get the 
two weeks vacation proves how highly they appreciate it. 
One girl, whose mother could not afford to lose her two 
weeks’ wages, assisted her aunt, who was a janitress, 
until she had earned the entire amount necessary, by 
working evenings and mornings, In 1885 some of the 
graduates of Miss Porter’s school at Farmington, Mass., 
hired four rooms in a farmhouse, and offered them to 
the Society, with money to pay part of the boarding 
expenses of those who would occupy them. Last sum- 
mer the cost of maintaining these rooms was assumed 
by the young girls who furnished them, and they were 
occupied by those who were entirely unable to pay any 
part of theirown expenses—an example that is worth 
followIng. 

The Soclety have been presented with a small house 
entirely furnished by the graduates of Miss Green’s 
school at Green’s Farm, and this is used by teachers of 
moderate means. 

The larger the fund in the control of the Society, the 
greater the number of working-girls who can enjoy a 
vacation. §8o far the managers have been compelled to 
refuse as many applications for places as they have ac- 
cepted. Knowing this, they have made provision to 
increase their membership by putting the annual dues at 
one dollar, life membership at twenty-five dollars. This 
gives our Christian Union girls the opportunity to work 
directly for those whore lives are devoid ‘of ease and 
pleasure. It also gives them the opportunity to work to 
gether and ralse money to help girls of their own age. 

They will be much more useful, and, of course, 
happier, if they learn early in life to devote a portton of 
their time and money to make life’easier, better, sweeter, 
for someone who needs their help. 

Send all money and communications to the Treasurer 
of the Working-Girls’ Vacation Soclety, Mra. Theodore 
C. Williams, 243 East Elghteenth Street, New York 
Clty. 

Begin now ! it is the seed-time. 








KRISS KRINGLE’S AIDS. 
By BELLE MANSON. 


HEY were ten of the noisiest children you ever saw 

—wholesome, hearty New England children, born 

and brought up in one of those quaint little villages 

which have given us some of our best men and women, 

and where so much of good is done which the great 

world may not hear of, but wh!ch 1s none the less true, 
for ali that. 

The matter under discussion appeared to be of a very 
exciting nature, judging from the enthusiastic shouts and 
energetic clapping of hands which proceeded from Mrs, 
Danforth’s comfortable kitchen, where they were holding 
high consultation. Mrs. Danforth, opening the door to 
see what all the nolse was about, was greeted by a louder 
shout than had yet been indulged in, and was straight- 
way given the place of honor and made chairman of the 
meeting. The proceedings which had already transpired 
were detailed tother sympathizing ear by her lively son 
Tom; how they had all been talking of what they 
would do to help Santa Claus in his disinterested efforts 
to make every one happy, and how Baby Jinks had 
innocently asked if oid, cross Blddy would get anything 
in her stocking on Christmas morning ; how that had 
set them thinking about cross Biddy, and how poor she 
was, and how very cold she must be on this raw Novem- 
ber day ; how, at last, they had determined to use their 
savings to help old Biddy, and make her a little less 
cross, if possible. 

Mother gave her advice, as Tom knew she would, and 
it was proclaimed unanimously to be “just tip-top.” 
The meeting was dissolved, having accomplished much 
more, perhaps, than many another more important, but 
where there is a great deal of talk and no conclusions 
arrived at. 

Little fingers were very busy for some weeks to come, 
and, a8 they soon proved, not in vain. The little girls 
made a patchwork comfortable, two pairs of warm, 
coarse woolen stockings, a good Balmoral petticoat, and 
a nice warm dress ; also a few little things for beautifying 
and making more comfortable the bare and cheerless 
little hut which Biddy called herhome. The boys were 





not far behind the girls in their contributions. Tom 
made a pretty wood-box, Carl a work-table, Bob a win- 
dow box which he filled with some of his own cholcest 
plants, and Hal a comfortable rocking-chair out of a 
barrel and a pair of discarded rockers. Even Baby 
Jinks felt it necessary to exert himself, and so contributed 
(with mother’s help) a pretty, well-filled work basket. 

They had been working hard, and when, at last, the 
day before Christmas dawned, it was a deservedly happy 
group which once more gathered together in the old 
farmhouse kitchen. Each one placed in the various 
receptacles provided for the purpose, two large potatoes, 
two apples, two turnips, two onions, a pound of flour, a 
pound of sugar, and a quarter of a pound of tea. When 
they had all assembled, Tom’s father came in, powdered 
all over with the feathery flakes which were falling fast 
outside, and held up to their delighted eyes a turkey, 
the like of which, it seemed to them, they had never 
seen before. Such a shout as there was, such a clap- 
ping of hands, and waltzing round generally, when they 
were told it was for them to give with the other things. 
When everything was at last packed {nto the big wagon, 
what a scrambling there was, to be sure, of ten laughing, 
rosy children, and what a waving of hands to Mrs. 
Danforth, who had helped them, with all her motherly 
soul, straight through! ‘‘ For,” said she, “‘ when the 
dear little things are willing to give their savings, and 
work with a will, it’s only right we should give a 
he)ping hand.” 

When the wagon-load drew up before old Biddy’s but, 
how they all scrambled down, each eager to break the 
glad news to her that, in the general happiness and good 
cheer, she had not been forgotten! Then they came in, 
each with his arms full, throwing down things in merry 
confusion anywhere before her astonished eyes, all 
clamoring in the most unintelligible manner. What a 
sight {t was to the poor old woman, hardened by 
sorrow, poverty, and physical infirmities! It was likea 
dream to her, and when Mr. Danforth, after unloading 
the wagon, undertook, in his kindly way, to explain 
matters, she broke down entirely, and, presaing Httle 
Jinks to her poor, lonely heart, she cried like a little 
child. 

The children spent most of the day there putting 
things in order and making it “look like home,” as 
Jinks said; and then they separated and returned to 
their respective homes, having succeeded in becoming 
Kriss Kringle’s most efficient little alds. 


And now ft is night. Esch Ilttle stocking is hung 
with mathematical precision under the chimney plece, 
and each little pair of bright eyes is closed. May they 
wake to find old St. Nick not ungrateful for the service 
they have given him ! 


“God rest ye, little children ; but nothing you affright, 

For Jesus Christ, your Saviour, was born this happy night ; 

Along the fields of Galilee the white flocks sleeping lay, 

When Christ, the Child of Nazareth, was born on Christ- 
mas Day.”’ 








WHO WILL PULL THIS ROPE? 


HE merry Christmas bells must ring out for all, 
for every one, this year. There must be no base- 
ments so dark that Christmas cheer will not find them, 
or so deep down that the Christmas bells will not be 
heard by those who live in them. There must be 
Christmas greetings to make bright dull eyes, and make 
glad lonely hearts. We all can pull a rope that will 
ring the beil for some one who will not hear it if we do 
not pull the rope. Sometimes we do not know just 
where to find the rope we are to pull, so we must make 
plans, to reach the lonely. the sad, the ill, before Christ- 
mas morning comes, Here {s one rope waiting for 
little hands to pull : 


Will the kind children send to “ Aunt Fanny’? some 
dolls and toys, of which they are tired, for the poor little 
children who are suffering and lonely in the Eye and Ear 
Manhattan Hospital, in Park Avenue? One little girl has 
been in a room all by herself for more than two months, 
because her disease is catching, and a doll to her would be 
a dear friend and playmate. Please address Mrs. Fanny 
Barrow, No. 30 East Thirty-fifth Street, New York City. 





SAVE THE BIRDS! 


HE pupils at Packer College, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 

have organized a branch of the Audubon Bird 
Protection Society. This is the pledge they have 
signed : 





“*T pledge myself not to make use of the feathers of any 
wild bird as ornaments of dress or household furniture, and 
by every means in my power to discourage the use « 
feathers for decorative purposes.”’ 

Every girl can sign this pledge, and do her part toward 
saving the birds. Do you think the woods would be 
just as delightful to you if there were no birds with the 
beautiful feathers, and sweet notes making the woods 
the concert halls of God ? 
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WEARINESS. 


“ Lord, I am oppressed ; undertake thou for me.” 


ORD ! with a very tired mind 
I seek thy face; 
Thy shadowing wing alone can be 
My resting place. 
Oh ! let the Everlasting Arms, 
Around me thrown, 
My secret sanctuary be 
From ills unknown. 


Thou knowest, Lord, the hidden cross 
None else may see ; 
For thou appointest every grief 
That chastens me; 
And I may plead with thee, my God, 
For patient strength, 
That this thy discipline of love 
Bear fruit at length.—[Mary K. A. Stone. 








THE LIGHT OF LIFE 


By Tue Rev. Jacon S. Surpman, D.D.? 


“Te that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall 
have the light of life."—St. John vill., 12. 

9 HE light of life!” The expression, taken by 

itself, might mean either of two things. It 
might mean elther the light which leads to life, or the 
light which comes from life—the light which life begets 
Which of these two meanings is the right one here? I 
myself have no doubt as to what should be the an- 
swer. 

The origin of light in the realm of spirit is like the 
origin of light in the realm of matter. In the realm of 
matter, light—by which I mean illumination—is popu 
larly supposed to come from certain bodies which are 
called luminous. In point of fact, the origin of light is 
precisely similar to the origin of sound. Sound, we 
all know, does not exist in the world around us. In 
the world around us there are simply vibrations of the 
air. Those vibrations, striking the ear, produce sensa- 
tions ; and the effect, in the mind, of the sensations thus 
produced we call sound. Sound, as such, exists in the 
mind only. In the world around us there is no peal of 
thunder, no hum of cities, no song of birds. The world 
around us is as eflent as the dead in their graves. The 
case is like this as regards light. The external cause of 
light, like that of sound, is vibratory motion. Speaking 
strictly, there is no body that is luminous. Bodies 
which are called so are simply in a state of intense mo- 
lecular agitation. The vibrations thus produced impart 
themselves to the surrounding ether. Through a 
succession of waves, of grester or lees length, they 
are propagated to the eye, and there produce a sensa- 
tion whore effect in the mind is what we call light. 
There is no light in the world around us, but only ethe- 
real undulations. The world around us fs as dark at 
noonday as at midsaight. The sun looks out upon the 
planets from a shroud of darkness, and in darkness the 
planets wheel around thesun. In darkness the oceans 
heave their billows, and in darkness the rivers flow to 
mingle with the oceans. Light, regarded as {llumina- 
tion, exists only within the mind. It is the effect of 
sensation—of feeling. Thisis the point which I wish 
to emphas!ze—that in the natural world we see because 
we first feel. 

I wish to emphasize this point, because I am going 
now to sdvance a step, and say that we see spiritually 
j ust in the same way that we see naturally—as the re- 
sult of feeling. Just as in the sphere of nature light is 
born to us of physical sensation, so in the sphere of 
spirit light is born to us of spiritual sensation. I am 
not using the language of sentiment. Iam using what 
I believe to be the language of fact. Certainly, there is 
such a thing as spiritual feeling. There are feelings 
belonging to our common nature—universal, irreducl 
ble—whose origin cannot by any possibility be traced to 
anything either in ourselves or in the world around us. 
From among such feelings take one—that of moral 
obligation. This feeling isa simple, immediate, instinct- 
ive fact of consciousness. It can be resolved into noth- 
ing else. It can be confounded with nothing else. It 
is not a product of sensation. It is not a product of 
reflection. It can be reached by no process of reason- 
ing. Itcan be known only by being felt: and ft fs felt 
by all. We could no more shake it from us than we 
could shake the atmosphere from our shoulders. ‘Our 
theology,” to borrow a sentence from Newman Smyth, 
‘* resis upon & basis of spiritual sensation or feeling as 
valid as the bodily sensations upon which science 
builcs its conclusions.” The source of such spiritual 
sensation or feeling must iteelf be spiritual. It cannot 
be that between the Author of our being and ourselves 
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there is no communication. ‘‘In God we live, and 
move, and have our being.” In his infinite personality 
all our finite personalities lie enfolded. Our souls are 
immersed in God just as ovr bodies are immersed in 
this vast ocean of the air andthe ether. And justas the 
light in which we see the things of this world is excited 
in us by vibrations from the pulsating mass of the sun, 
so is the light in which we see spiritual things excited 
in us by the waves of life that roll in upon the soul from 
the throbbing heart of God. You will say that I am 
using the language of figure here. I know it. I use 
the language of figure because I know not how to use 
the language of fact. I know not by what process it is 
that God touches the human soul; but I believe that he 
does touch it, and, touching it, produces those impres- 
sions whose effect in the mind is spiritual light. 

Let me now advance another step. Spiritual light, I 
have said, comes from the contact of God's life with the 
human soul. This is one thing. There is another thing. 
St. John has put it into words. ‘‘ This,” he says, ‘‘ is 
the record, that God hath given to us eternal life, and 
this life isin his Son.” In all ages of the world, under 
all the divine dispensations, among all classes and 
creeds, it is through Christ, and through him alone, 
that any man, in any measure, has had the life of God. 
Christ is more than simply a personage who figured for 
a little time in human history some eighteen hundred 
yearsago. He isthe Lambof God that was slain from the 
foundation of the world. He is the spiritual Adam of 
the entire race of man; and be became that, not 
eighteen hundred years ago, but from the beginning. 
He fills a larger space in the inner history of souls 
than in the outer history of the world. He was insphered 
in our humanity before he was manffested in our flesh. 
The incarnation was a fact {n the world of spirits before 
it was a fact revealed upon the theater of time. The 
renewing life of the second Adam was imparted to man 
along with the biighted life of the first and fallen 
Adam. ‘‘In him was life, and the life was the light of 
men.” Mark that—the /ife was the light of men. Just 
in the measure that men have the life of Christ they 
have the light which that life begets. And this is, in 
effect, what the text declares. ‘‘ He that followeth 
me”—that is, he that taketh my life for his life— 
‘* shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of 
life.” 

Now, without this light of life there {s no seeing of 
spiritual things. I grant, indeed, that no man {3 without 
such light—utterly without it. The true Light lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world. But the measure 
of light that comes along with nature (I say not from 
nature, but with it) is only enough for the first steps. If 
those steps be not taken, if the refusal to take them be 
willful and persistent, the light grows less ; if they be 
taken, the light increases. Whatever serves to enliven 
serves at the same time, and in the same measure, to 
enlighten. In speaking thus I am not speaking of some- 
thing that lies outside the range of human experience. 
There are men in multitudes to whom this experience 
has been a most clear and blessed reality—men to whom, 
as the result not at all of argument, but simply of some- 
thing powerfully impressing the mora! nature, a light 
has sprung up, scattering the darkness in which Christ 
had been but a name, or, at the most, but a historic 
figure, shadowy and indistinct, and so revealing him as 
to enthrall thair hearts and claim the homage of their 
lives. It isin this way that Christ would be seen ; it is 
in this way only that he can be seen. Ii is this kind of 
seeing that iscalled Faith. Faith is not belleving with- 
out evidence. It is beifeving on the only kind of evidence 
on which any man can belfeve in spiritual things ; it 
is belleving on evidence precisely analogous to that 
on which we belfeve in natural things; it is be- 
Heving because of seeing. I am not using language 
which I cannot justify. There are certainly more kinds 
of sight than one. You look at an object in nature. You 
see it, you say, with your eyes. Here is one kind of 
secing. Again, you consider a demonstration in geom- 
etry. You see its truth, you say, with your understand- 
ing. Here is another kind of seeing. Thissecond kind 
of seeing is just as real as the first; and in both cases it 
is the same mind that sees—only in the two cases it sees 
in two different kinds of light. Now, the same mind 
that sees natural things and intellectual things sees also 
spiritual things ; but in this case it sees in still another 
light. The eye could never see that there is such a thing 
as holiness ; nor could any possible process of reasoning 
bring such an idea within the vision of the understand- 
ing. If it is seen at all, it must be seen in spiritual light, 
It must be seen as the result of an impression from Him 
in whom it inheres as in {ts source. As well might you 
undertake to give the idea of bitterness to one who had 
never tasted a bitter thing, or of sweetness to one who 
had never tasted a sweet thing, as to give the idea of 
holiness to one whose soul had never known the touch 
of the hand of God. And so as regards al] purely spirit- 
ual ideas whatsoever. Contact—spiritual sensation—is 
the invariable condition of spiritual sight. 

But let me guard my meaning. I would not be 
understood as undervaluing the intellect in matters of 
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religion. Far from it. In the present day—more, per- 
haps, than in any of the days gone by—such afd is 
called for. Men—specialists in natural science for the 
most part—men who have sunk the shafts of their in- 
vestigation so deep into the earth that they can fee scarce 
a hand’s breadth of the fair sky above them—have un- 
dertaken, from the bcttom of those shafts, to tell us the 
whole secret of the heavens, or, rather, to tell us that 
there are no heavens, and that the further they go down 
the more they are persuaded of it. Of all men in the 
world these are the least fitted to pass judgment upon 
questions involving the supersensible and the spiritual. 
But so it is. To the popular mind, eminence In one 
thing seems to be a kind of general cert!ficate of fitness 
for all sorts of things. This {s so emphatically as regards 
eminent attainments in natural selence. Only let a 
man know all about rocks, and bugs, and tadpoles, and 
he is at once IHstened to as an expert when he speaks of 
the inscrutable mysteries of creation and of God. In 
this way partly, perhaps—!n some way certainly—intel- 
lectual obstacles have been thrown up azainst belief. If 
these obstacles are to be removed at all, it is the intel- 
lect that must remove them. And this the intellect can 
do. But this is all that it cando. Its work {s negative. 
The positive part is spiritual. It would be no more un 

reasonable to think of rafsing corn by simply pulling up 
weeds than to think of implanting a living falth in our 
living Lord by simply clearing the mind of arguments 
againsthim. Faith {snot stmply a conclusion of the un- 
derstanding. In religion mere conclusions of the under 

standing are not significant. A mere conclusion In 
religion can no more affect a man’s character or destiny 
than a conclusion in mathematics. Just to accent the 
truth of Chriat’s divinity as alogical way of accounting 
for his works—that is not to belleve in Christ. Christ 
himself did not care to be accepted in that way. He 
did not care to be dragged into the understanding at 
the rear end ofan argument. Not tha: he was willing 
to be shut out from the understanding ; but, as the Mon- 
arch of souls, he clatmed as his right the throne of the 
soul, and not simply its outer ccurts. As a apiritual 
King h> demanded the homage of the spirits of men— 
not denying to outward evidence its rightful place, but 
not giving it the first place. It was no part of his plan 
to make use of compulsion—tintellectual or physical. 
His grand appeal in proof of his divinity was to that 
which is divine in man. He threw men back, first of 
all, upon the witness of their own hearts, ‘‘ They that 
are of the truth,” he said, ‘‘ hear my voice;” and if 
they were not of the truth, their mere conclusfons, one 
way or the other, as to who he was, or where he came 
from, were of but little moment. What he wanted was 
to get men to accept him, not on the ground of infer- 
ence, but on the ground of insight. He refused to work 
miracles just to force himself upon men’s minds by the 
constraints of logic. Miracles, indeed, he did work ; 
but it was rather to reward and strengthen faith than 
with any thought of thus producing it. Distinctly the 
Gospels tell us that where unbelief prevailed there he 
could do no mighty work. In particular they record 
his deliberate refusal to work signs for the gratification 
of his townsmen or for the convincing of the Pharisees. 
“If I say the truth,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ why do ye not 
believe me? He that is of God heareth God’s words ; 
ye therefore hear them not, because ye are not of God.” 
And I think that we are bound, in loyalty to the Master, 
to tell this truth to the men of our own day. While we 
refuse to join in the charlatan cry against those who, 
when they cannot believe, are candid enough to say so ; 
while we sympathize with them in their honest doubts ; 
while we try to he)p them in their earnest struggles after 
truth, we ought to be very careful to tell them that this 
thing of belfeving is not all a thing of intellect and of 
argument. The Master himself would tell them this. 
To certain of his own day he sald: ‘“‘ How can ye 
believe who recefve honor one of another, and seek not 
that honor which cometh from God only ?” And if he 
said this of the mere love of praise, declaring it to be a 
barrier to all true belief, how much of the unbelief of 
to-day—the disbellef outside the churches, the dead 
belief within—would he set down to covetousness, to 
intellectual pride, to the love of luxury and ease, to the 
thousand forms of selfishness with which the whole 
body of society is disfigured! For the unbellfef which 
thus arises there is scarcely hope. Not resting on any 
intellectual foundation, it is not by any intellectual force 
to be overthrown. But there {san unbelief whose origin 
is less ignoble. There is an unbelief which is thought- 
ful, earnest, honest. Of such unbelief there is more, 
perhaps, in our own age than there has been In any age 
before since Christ was born. It is natural that it shculd 
be so. We have entered upon a period of unprecedented 
activity in all the lines of investigation which point to 
the origin, the purpose, the destiny of creation and of 
man. We have entered upon a day of fully awakened 
thought. That day is yet but in its dawn; and the 
mists of the morning are hanging dense and heavy all 
around us. But the future is bright with promise. As 
the day advances, these morning mists will roll away, 
and the glorious Source of light will stand revealed and 
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owned of all men. This is my conviction ; and, holding 
this conviction, I say, Let science go on and do its 
work, and do ft thoroughly. I, for one, so far from 
fearing the result, look forward to the time when Science 
shall acknowledge the essential truth of Revelation, and 
Revelation, in turn, shall confirm the conclusions of 
Science ; when Reason and Faith—those twin-born sisters 
of the akies—shall join hand in hand, while the moral 
earth shall bloom around their footsteps, and something 
of the bliss as well as beauty of man’s lost Eden shall 
rest again, with God's own benediction, on the world. 








A PARABLE FOR REFORMERS. 
By Anna Morris. 


NE winter morning, as the Wind set out on his 
day’s work, he found the trees loaded with ice. 
Every tiny twig was bending under an armor many times 
its welght. The ifttle white lady birches had drooped 
until their heads touched the ground. A great groan to 
be delivered went up from all the trees, ‘‘ This will 
never do!” cried the Wind, and straightway he went to 
work with all his might. The branches of the giant 
elms swung and creaked. The brown, curled leaves 
still clinging to the oaks were snatched away and went 
whirling through the alr. There was a great rustiing in 
all the wood. But the ice did not move. Still harder 
the wind blew. And now whole branches came crash- 
ing down, until they lay thick on the ground in their 
glittering winding-sheets, But still the ice did not move. 
At last the Spirit of the Woods came forth, frowning. 
‘*Do you call this helping ?” cried she. ‘‘ You areruin- 
ing my trees, To getrid of the ice, forsooth, you are 
breaking off the boughs, Get you gone!” 

The Wind retired to his cave, and was melancholy all 
day. He had had asiucere desire to do good, but now 
he saw that he had only done harm. He shuddered as 
he thought of the wrecks he had made in his untempered 
zeal. ‘‘ What is the use of my trying to do anything ?” 
he sighed. Many an eager soul has known such hours, 
when it had thought toe add its note of praise to the great 
chorus, and has only succeeded in making a discord. 

The next morning the Sun kuocked at the door of the 
cave, and cried, in genial tones, ‘‘Come on, friend! I 
want your help, The trees must be rid of their load. 
I wiil shine on them, and then do you gently wave their 
branches and shake off the loosened ice.” They went 
forth together, and the Sun shone on the forest. An 
hour passed. The only visible result was here and there 
a drop of water from the icy boughs. ‘‘ We shall never 
get through at this rate!” panted the Wind. ‘“ Gently, 
friend, gently! All in good time!” replied the Sun. 
“This ice was a day and a night in forming. Could 
you hope to get rid of it by one fierce gust? When I 
get bigher in the sky I can strike the trees more directly 
with my beams.” 

After another hour of silent shining the Sun whispered, 
‘* Now, friend, with your wings! But not too violently. 
See, now, some pleces are falling. Two or three hours 
of work like this, and our task is done. There is another 
plece loose.” So the Sun shone on, and the Wind from 
time to time shook down the loosened pieces of ice, and 
what did not rattle down dissolved in fast flowing tears 
under the gentle yet burning eye of the Sun. The birches 
gradually lifted their pliant forms. The Spirit of the 
Woods came out with her blessing for the two workers. 
And that night the Wind returned to his cave humbled 
but joyous because he had found the ‘‘ more excellent 
way.” 








HINTS AND HELPS. 


By a LAYMAN, 


LL that {s light to the world of sense {s of the sun, 

but behind the sun isthe source of Moral Light. A 
thought is not the correlate of acandle. You cannot con- 
vert moral energy into the molecular motion of electric- 
ity. Nor has prayer {ts potential equivalence in a 
sunbeam. Every act of cerebration, to be sure, neceas!- 
tates combustion, chemical change, and the expenditure 
of the sun as well as of all the force under the sun. 
Heat, though convertible {nto electricity, is not electric- 
ity, any more than vice, though convertible into virtue, 
{is virtue. A thought is not the brain; but the organic 
instrument is essential. I suspect that there is more 
connection between moral lizht and sunlight than there 
is between many other articles of our poorly articulated 
creeds. You never heard of very much piety in a 


crypt. 


There is nothing of which the visible world is so full 
as it is of the invisible. This is true whether you speak 
psychologically or physiologically or logically in any 
way. The material world is mainly invisible, except 
in its combinations. Shall we wonder, as the lower 
agents of force are invisible to our eyes, that to see the 
spiritual body we must have a pair of new eyes? And 
eyes are useless without light. So that faith in God, 
who is Light, is essential to spiritual vision, antedating 
eonceptions and experiences. 





I think it is vastly significant that the further we 
chase the mystery of what we falsely call the immaterial- 
invisible world, the more we are impressed with the 
coincident mystery of the visible-materlal world. We 
never fiad matter without force ; we never find force 
without matter. A spirit without a body is equally im- 
possible. The matter with the whole universe of God 
appears to be radiance. The sun recalls to its bearings 
all errantries In star-dust or in worlds. The Cosmos is 
under the discipline of light. You may try to get away 
from light, and fall into disaster, but that disaster will 
be ultimate tumbling into the light. It is supposed 
the sunlight itself is the issue of tremendous concus 
sions in the solar sky, ‘‘the bombardment of atoms.” 
The greatest agitations precede the greatest flood of 
light. 





One says so much light is the expression of an equiva- 
lent of any of a family of forces. Here are also the social 
and ethical forces, equally convertible and relevant. 
**T am part of all I have met,” one again says. The 
solidarity of the race becomes more and more apparent 
as we proceed in knowledge and as the social organism 
becomes increasingly complex. Business, for instance, 
is better in a sunshiny day than in a dog-day. There is 
something scientific in the influence of the Pletades. 
The scientist, not the hilerophant, will ultimately cast 
our horoscopes. The astronomer with his telescope 
will predict the seasons with increasing accuracy. The 
Jaws will thus be fnvoked to forecast the price of wheat 
as well as thestate of religion. You know, for instance, 
a financial crisis and hard times will turn people from 
’changeto church. A short crop is not utterly irrelevant 
to the Beatitudes. A religious phantasy in Benares 
affects the price of wheat in Chicago. The politics as 
well as the religion of the Continent of Europe have 
a definite relativity to the gout in Bismarck’s major toe, 
and that toe is mightily depressed by the withdrawal of 
the sun behind the equinoctfal. The fact is, we all, 
great and small, are atoms in the Cosmos, swinging 
around great centers of light, but often stolidly ex- 
tinguishing our candles and wasting our matches. 





You see that prophecy thus becomes the capability of 
Christian sclence, justly so called. He who {s in the 
full light of God’s truth—in whem knowledge and 
charity are cosmopolitee—will not be the victim of any 
darkness, To know as we are known is the liberal 
education of the sun that is behind thesun. The con- 
ditions of industrial success and failure, as well as of 
moral success and failure, may be determined, and then 
success or failure may be predetermined. Hard times 
are knowledge protestant against ignorance, light per- 
sistent against darkness. A headache after last night’s 
debauch is the equivalent of light turned into fire. 
When he gets over that headache one is either a prophet 
or the degenerate son of a prophet. 





Light 1s ever thus the result of the concussion of ex} e- 
riences with other forms of force in matter. We say 
often of men’s progress in light and truth: ‘‘It had t 
be knocked into them.” Indeed, I sometimes think the 
best body of alumni are graduated from the University 
of Hard Knocks. I believe the best prophets of the Old 
Testament and of all testaments succeeding never trod 
on any French moquette. The most excellent thing in 
nature and in grace is light. Though light is free both 
in nature and grace, many of us prefer darkness. We 
seem to like to go further and fare worse, out of that per- 
verse curiosity of the primitive garden. Our fondness 
for experiment, which might be the life of us and the 
light of us, thus may become and does become the 
death of many of us. 





The light of the sun decreases inversely as the square 
of the distance. But in the kingdom of God not place 
but altitude and state are a measure of distance. Some 
men at the altar are further from God than other men 
at the mart. The real epiphany depends not on where 
we are but on what we are. That light never on sea or 
land is the heavenly serenity and radiance of abne- 
gation. 





Dante calls his greatest personification of sin 
Lucifer. And in acertain sense is not sin a bearer of 
light ? You say this is confounding all moral standards 
for the sake of a phrase. I say it is the subtlest fact in 
all the philosophy of sin. There never could have been 
any real moral light in the world had it not been for 
Lucifer’s fall. How can a man rise who never has 
fallen? Innocence is not light, not twilight even. Sin 
in itself is not light, but it is that without which light 
could not be. It is a reasonably well settled solution of 
solar light that itis the result of the infinite tumble of 
atoms—darkness turned into light, darkness the {nstru- 
ment of light by celestial bombardment. I fancy that 
the theologic drama of Paradise Lost has a sctfentific 
basis in the Cosmos. 








As I view it, the worst despair, after[self-despair, is 


despair of humanity. It accuses God of blundering, 
and involves the soul in universal doubt and denial. It 
impeaches all history and all biography. It is egotism 
flying in the face of forty centuries, What is civiliza- 
tion but a serfes of progressions to a certain limit fol- 
lowed by depressions? And {s not the upper-crust 
uniformly redeemed by the under-crust ? We speak of 
God as if he were above us. But the truth is, salvation 
always comes from the social under-tler. Who was 
born in a stable? He shall be called ‘‘a Nazarene.” 
The fermentation which preceded the celestial stir that 
drew the wise men out of the East was in no sense 
an aristocratic movement. It was wholly proletarian, 
wholly the development of she moral instinct of the 
mass. The ripeness of time is not of the palace but of 
the cabin, not of the parlor but of the kitchen, not of 
Intellectual acumen but of moral aspiration. It is 
because of this spiritual undertone among the plain 
people that the dogma of total depravity has been 
shelved among the other bric-A-brac—or shall I say, 
among the other dogmatic brick-bats ? 





Let there be no undervaluation, however, of the ex- 
ceeiing sinfulness of sin, in the reaction from the mis- 
leading theory of the utter incompetence of nature, 
Because grace does not undertake to make something 
out of notbing, it is not necessary to infer that we are 
all to be ultimate saints on the strength of the preponder- 
ance of tke spheres, or by virtueof some Micawberish 
optimism or some Pickwickian rotundity of belt or 
phrase. To my mind the grave fault of this time, the 
great weakness of Christian teaching, is in {is failure to 
appreciate the exceeding sinfuiness of ein. I hear 
people, who believe there {is no probation after death, 
glossing over defalcations and hypocrisies, as if Judas 
were 8 gentleman and the whip of small cords a mistake 
of the divine judgment. If half the time we spend in 
discussing probation after death were spent in a success- 
fully administered probation before death, I think the 
divine patience would be less taxed here as well ss here- 
after, and post mortem probation, {f such there be, leas 
of a tax on Infinite Love. 








THE SONSHIP OF CHRIST. 
By THE Rev. C. H. SpurGeon, 


ET us behold our Lord as aSon. His prayers and 
pleadings were those of a son with a father: 
‘** Though he were a Son, yet learned he obedience by 
the things which he suffered.” The Sonship of our 
dear Saviour is well attested. The Lord declared this 
in the second Psalm: “Thou art my Son; this day 
have I begotten thee.” Thrice did the voice out of the 
excellent glory proclaim this truth, and he was “‘de- 
clared to be the Son of God with power, according to 
the ~,urit of holt. ess, by the resurrection from the dead.” 
Yes ; he that criea he that wept, he that pleaded until 
he came to a blood v sweat, and he from whom the cup 
could not pass till he had drained it to the dregs, was, 
nevertheless, the onl,’ begotten Son of God. So, when 
you are put to great grief, do not doubt your sonahip, 
What son is there whom the father chasteneth not ? 
When you are in heay ‘ness through manifold trials, do 
not listen to the insinu \tions of the enemy : ‘‘ If thou be 
the son of God.” Ya, if you sbould have to ask, 
‘* Why hast thou forsa cen me ?” do not doubt your son- 
ship. Your faith shot Id not be founded upon your own 
enjoyments, but upop the promise and the faithfulness 
of God. You are 8’ much a son when you walk in the 
dark as when yov rejoice in the light of Jehovah’s coun- 
tenance. 

Being a Son, he had to learn obedience. Is not that a 
wonderful thing ? As man our Saviour had to learn. Ha 
wss of a teachable spirit, and the Lord himself instructed 
him. All God’s children go to school, for it is written, 
** All thy children shall be taught of the Lord.” The 
lesson is practical—we learn to obey. Our Lord took 
kindly to this lesson: he did always the things which 
pleased the Father. This is our time of schooling and 
discipline, and we are learning to obey, which is the 
highest and best lesson of all. How near this briags our 
Lord to us, that he should be a Son and should have to 
learn! We goto school to Christ and with Christ, and 
so we feel his fitness to bo our compassionate High 
Priest. 

Jesus must needs learn by suffering. As swimming 
is only to be learned in the water, so is obedience only 
learned by actually doing and suffering the Divine will, 
Obedience cannot be learned at the university, uniess i; 
be of the College of Experience. You must juffer the 
commandment to have its way with you, d then it 
will educate you. We think when we are first con 
verted that we have learned obedience, and assuredly 
we have in a measure received the spirit by which we 
obey ; but no man knows obedience itll he has actually 
obeyed, both in an active and a passive sense. Even 
the Lord Jesus must come under the law, honor the 
law, and suffer the law, or else he cannot learn obedi_ 





ence. Who knows what it is to obey God to the full until 
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he has had to lay aside his own will in the most tender 
and painful respects? To plead with God for the life 
of a beloved child, and yet to see that dear child dle, 
and to kiss the rod—this {is to learn obedience. To go 
alone and plead with God for the life of a husband or 
wife, and agonize with him for the boon, and then to be 
compelled to weep at the new-made grave, and yet to 
say: ‘‘ The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away: 
blessed be the name of the Lord ”—this is to learn obe- 
dience. Our Lord as man was made to know by his 
sufferings what full obed!ence meant : his was practical, 
experimental, personal acquaintance with obedience . 
and fn all this he comes very near to us. A son learn- 
{ng obedience: that is our Lord. May we not joyfully 
walk with him in all the rough pathsof duty? May we 
not safely lean on the atm of One who knows every 
inch of the way ?-~[ Metropolitan Tabernacle Pulpit. 





THE PICKET LINE. 


HE Sunday-school is the picket line. It leads the 

van. The President of the Congregational Sunday- 
School Society recently related to us some incidents 
fllustrating the truth that the child holds the key to the 
home. At our request he hes puta few of these Iincl- 
dents into paragraphs for our readers, 


In a ward of one of cur Jargest cities recently there 
was a blatant infidel who refused to allow his wife to 
enter a church, but could not refuse to fermit his boy’s 
attendance on the Sunday-school, for all the other boys 
went. In ashort time the boy became a Christian. His 
father watched him, and finally said to his wife: 
** There can’t be anything very bad in this religion when 
ft makes sucha change for good in our boy.” The 
result is that the father now permits the mother to at- 
tend church, and has commenced to go occasionally 
himself. Light hss entered that home, but it entered 
through the child and not through the parents. 


A similar infidel, who doubted whether there was any 
future atal] or not, permitted his boy to attend one of 
our Sunday-schools. The boy became more and more 
interested {n religious things, and has been sent now to 
Moody’s Schoo! at Northfield, with a reasonable chance 
of becoming a minister of the Gospel. Thus again 
the father is being reached through the child. 


In another home the father was so indifferent to 
religious things that when the minister called he took 
his pipe and disappeared out of a back door. But he 
cculd not prevent his little girl from attending the 
Suncay-school. At Easter time she was presented with 
@ little book which gave the story of the crucifixion and 
resurrection. Book in hand, she started for home, climbed 
up into ber father’s lap, saying: ‘‘ Yead my book.” 
And the father was compelled to read the story from A 
to Z. There was only one road tothat parent’s heart, 
and the child had ‘‘ the right of way.” 


What fs true of the ind!vidual is true of the commu- 
nity. Some yesrs ago there was a large district of 
country where {nfidellty reigned supreme. The Sabbath 
was a day of desecration. A young man entered the 
region, trying to establish a Sunday-school. There was 
nothing out of which to forma church. The people 
turned awsy from the man, refusing to give him any- 
thing to eat, snd onc woman set ber dog upon him. 
Finally, through the intercesefon of a little child whore 
father was one of the district schoo] committee, permis- 
sion was given fcr the use of the schoolhouse one hour 
on Sunday ; and the result o? {t is, that to day there are 
four churches in thls region, and Infidelity has gone for- 
ever, 





CHOIR-SINGING A MEANS OF GRACE.’ 
By J. M. L 


E are asked if, in our estimate, cholr-singing, 
in which the people cannot take part, is any 
real help to the worshiper. 

Undoubtedly some cholr-sluging is simply an abom- 
ination : whenever the artistic effort takes the place of 
real spiritual expression, Bat that the musical service 
of the sanctuary csnnot be limited to the range of the 
people’s voices is evident. Some congregations elther 
cannot or will not sing. We recently attended the 
services of a brother who calls the choir ‘‘ Nehushtan, 
a piece of brass,” and he has made away with his as 
Hezekiah did with that oldrelic. Instead of a choir we 
heard a thundering organ and a screeching cornet, but 
no congregational singing to speak of. We longed for 
four voices, or better, forty, trained to render the senti 
ment of the hymns, and lead the people to join, if pos- 
sible, with their voices; but, if not, then, with their 
souls, to follow the singing with reverent appreciation. 

There is no doubt that the Pealmody of the old Jewish 
Church was not all congregational. The very structure 
of the Psalms shows that they were arranged for select 
voices, often recitative, frequently responsive. Saint 
seals 

3 Homiletic’ Monthly. 





Augustine tells us of the spiritual enjoyment he had in 
listening to a sweet voice in the cathedral singing the 
praises of the Redeemer. Many conversions have been 
due, under God, to the soulful rendering of sacred 
hymns. The late Dr. John Breckinridge ascribed his 
first strong religious impression to his hearing a person 
sing the familiar words, ‘‘ Awakened by Sinal’s awful 
sounds.” Mr. Sankey’s voice has been largely supple- 
mentary to that of Mr. Moody in calling souls. A ven- 
erable clergyman once sald, ‘‘I would give a thousand 
dollars to be able to sing ‘ Rock of Ages’ as Mr. 
rendered It on Sunday; but, not being ableto sing, I 
was exceedingly grateful to be permitted to hear another 
singit forme, Those words stir sentiments which seem 
to die still-born in my soul for lack of expression. The 
singer quickened these, and gave me also new impres- 
sions, by his eloquent interpretation.” Some persons, 
who cannot sing, really worship by playing the tunes 
associated with sacred words upon an instrument, their 
souls following the thoughts awakened. Why should 
not those who can neither sing nor play use another’s 
voice as their instrument ? One of the most effective 
exercises we ever heard at a song-service was the reading 
of one of Paul Gerhardt’s hymns by the pastor, followed 
by an organ and violcncello reproduction of the original 
music to which Gerhardt was accustomed to set the 
words. David’s soul was doubtless kept on wing in 
the pauses of the words by the notes of his barp. 

Whether choir music is helpful or not depends en- 
tirely upon its being sou/ful. Itshould be so simple as 
never to divert from, but always to attract, the atten- 
tion to the sentiment. The harmony between voice and 
mind is the essential thing in singing, as itisin pulplt 
elocution. In heaven we snall probably all sing well, 
for we shall have spiritual bodies—7. ¢., bodies in every 
way fitted toexpress the spirlt in its deepest and highest, 
its most delicate and thrilling, emotions. 











GATHERED FROM LIFE. 


ISDOM is sometimes displayed where least 
expected : 

‘*T met, many years ago, with a singular illustration of 
this question, which is very pertinent. Coming out of our 
mission-house in Moorgate Street, I said to the man who 
was waiting to take us to the railway station, ‘Cabby, this 
is very serious weather, isn’t it?’ For the rain had been 
falling in torrents, and in July, when dry weather was so 
much needed by the ripening corn. 

«What have you got to say ag’in the weather? Don’t 
you think the Almighty can manage that matter better than 
we poor mortals ?’ 

‘** Certainly. But, good and gracious as God is, he some- 
times sends judgments as well as shows mercy. But how 
do you get on at such times ”’ 

““* How do I get on, sir? Why, if I get down in the 
dumps I think of that passage—‘‘ All things work together 
for good to them that love God.’’’ 

“Cabby, do you really believe those words.’ 

“*Dol believe em? Why, I live upon ’em every day.’ 

‘ Having a few minutes to spare when I got to the station, 
I resumed my talk with Cabby, and said, ‘How do you 
manage on Sundays? Doyou work on that day ?’ 

‘«*See my hoss, sir, and look at me—ifI ain’t handsome, I 
thank God I amstrong and healthy. And do you think that 
either of us would be as well as we are if I broke God's 
laws ?” 

‘** Yon interest me greatly. Tell me how yon manage.’ 

‘“** Well, sir, when I gets up on Sundays, 1 first looks 
after my hoss, gives him a good dressing, his corn and 
water, and says to un, “ There, now, you be quiet till I 
comes again.’’ And then I helps the wife to get the break- 
fast, and me and the children tidy up ourselves, havea 
chapterand a bit of prayer, send the children off to Sunday- 
school, and by and by we all go to church to worship and 
praise God. Wecome home and enjoy our dinner; children 
are off again to school, and I and my wife take a quiet stroll, 
and as many of us as can, go to service inthe evening. After 
that I see to my hoss again, finish up with reading in the 
blessed Book, and off to bed to sleep as sound as atop. And 
we get up in the morning as fresh as a dalsy !’’ 








THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


ND all the groaning and trouble and woe that 
\. creation has seen down to tais day, the whole of 
it, has come from the failure of men to obey those laws 
of God that should lift them from the animal and carry 
them up to the intelligent and virtuous. The sun rises 
and sets to carry out the purposes of God ; seasons come 
and go for the sake of promoting the development 
of men upward and upward. The history of the 
world is read backwards if you do not see that 
tendency ; and when you follow that tendency to the 
root, you hear God say: “‘ This is what I mean ; I will 
make a difference between goodness and selfishness, 
between mercy and cruelty. I will make the whole of 
history to declare this one thing, tha: God is a Father 
who seeks man’s spiritual elevation ; no man can cheat 
me; what a man sows that shall he reap—he that sows 
to the flesh shall reap corruption, and out of corruption 
comes the tormenting worm ; and he that sows to the 
spirit shall reap life, and life everlasting.” 





What would be wanted to make this world a kingdom 
of heaven if that tender, profound, and sympathizing 
love practiced and recommended by Jesus were para- 
mount in every heart? Then the loftiest and most 
glorious idea of human soclety would bs realized.— 
{Krummacher, 


Even if we have to decide between various forms of 
religion, we should seek that which. promotes intellect- 
ual and spiritual life combined ; but if we cannot find 
the spiritual advanced, and only cold formalism or in- 
tellectualism cultivated, then we must accépt that which 
has life and warmth and love in it. Low forms of spir- 
itual life are sometimes promoted by coarse methods of 
presentation, by crude pictures, by appeals to the prin- 
ciple of fear, by over-excitement ; but better this than 
none. It is better that a piece of ground should be 
broken up by the rude Roman plow than be left un- 
turned because one of the latest improved pattern can- 
not be obtained. 


In self-forgetfulness, In work for others, we enrich 
our own souls, The richest soul in all the fellowship 
of our race was the One who “‘ went about doing good, 
and had not where to lay his head.” God, whose treas- 
ures are never falling, is ever giving with generous hand 
to all his creatures. And it is this God, who has tested 
it so long and so thoroughly, that comes to us with the 
testimony, ‘‘ It is more blessed to give than to recelve,” 





“If any man lack wisdom, Jet him ask of God.” 
Keep near to the source of light and direction, not 
merely in the acts and offices of devotion, but in all the 
sincere aims of daily conduct. ‘‘ The Lord shall be thy 
confidence, and shall keep thy foot from being taken.” 
“THe keepeth the feet of his saints.” ‘‘In all thy ways 
acknowledge him, and he shall direct thy paths.” How- 
ever devout we may be, however much we may read 
our Bibles and pray, however sincere our hearts, and 
however lofty our motives, ‘itis human toerr.” Life 
calls for sober-minded thoughtfulness, and for accept- 
ance of the Saviour’s exhortation to watchfulness, In 
all this let us not fall of our part ; and when perplexities 
grow thick in the dark and cloudy day of trouble and 
fear, let us enter into our chamber and shut the door 
and pray, ‘‘Thy hands have made me and fashioned 
me : give me understanding.” 





Young man, take that Book out of your trunk. Your 
old mother, that read it with tears bedewing her spec- 
tacles, is gone. She knows whether it is true or not. 
You have drifted away from her teachings. You have 
gone from the faith of your father's house because you 
do not belleve in theology. I do not blame you so 
much for that; but do not drift away from your father’s 
Bible. Do not drift away from your mother’s faith in 
the Bible. Go to it as God’s greatest legacy to the 
human race, to teach them how to live here, so that 
they chali live hereafter. God help you! 





It is to sadness that the world owes many of its 
choicest writings. The ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” was writ- 
ten in jail. So the harp of David gave its sweetest 
sounds in the wilderness. 


It abideth alone.—Perhaps, out of all the texts, that is 
the expression which, closely looked at, leads into the 
moet encouraging and inspiring truth. Suppose you put 
a corn of wheat away ina drawer, and leave it for afew 
months, Then come back and look ; the corn of wheat 
{s still there, abiding alone. Suppose you do this in the 
time of sowing, and at the same time, as I suggested 
just now, put another corn of wheat into a flower-pot, 
and let the stalk grow till it is ripe. You would then 
have acompany of grains of wheat exactly similar to the 
one you sowed. Now, that just sets forth what Jesus 
wanted as the great result of his presence among men. 
He wanted to see multitudes—countless multitudes— 
with a spirit and character like his own ; holy as he was 
holy, loving as he was loving, and becoming fit for the 
glory to which he himself was bound. 


The Christian Gospel has not only revealed God, it 
has revealed your kinship to God ; {t has assured you 
that you are dear to his heart, that you are elect of him 
to eternal righteousness and to eternal glory. What 
ought you to give that the same discovery may come to 
heathen men? It has given you the coneolation of 
divine pity {n your trouble, saving you from bitterness 
of heart in your worst sorrows ; it has given you the 
courage of immortal hopes, saving you in some dark 
hours from utter despair ; it has given you access to the 
divine strength, enabling you to attain all righteousness ; 
it has disclosed to you a loftier ideal of life in this world 
as well as eternal glory inthe next; 1 ask you, what 
ought you to give in order that these discoveries may 
come to heathen men ? 





Life and death may be mutually blessed, and death 
may make the highest blessedness of life, if only we 
take the order of things that is here, and start with and 
‘ salute the promises from afar,” 
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THE RELATION OF THE YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS TO 
THE CHURCH. 


By tne Rev. Epwin F. Sez, 


General Secretary Brooklyn Y. M. (@. A. 
HE recent observance of the Week of Prayer for 
Young Men, appointed by the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, makes pertinent a statement of 
the relations of these organizations to the church. In 
order to understand what this relation is we must first 
appreciate the attitude of young men toward the church. 
Need it be said that it is one of indifference and aver- 
sion? Only five per cent. of the young men of to day 
are church members, only fifteen per cent. attend church 
with any regularity, and seventy five per cent. never 
attend church at all. Inacity of 19,000 population it 
was found there were 3 500 young men, and 85 of them 
members of Protestant churches ; in another of 20.000, 
3 500 young men, and 29 of them members of Protestant 
churches ; in another of 20,000, 4.000 young men, and 
88 of them joined the churshes during one year; 
in another of 17 000, 3,000 young men, and 356 of them 
church members; in another of 20,000, 4,000 young 
men, and 236 of them church members ; in another of 
32,000, 5,000 young men, and 105 of them received into 
21 churches during the year ; in another of 38,000, 6,000 
young men, and five per cent. of them church attend- 
ants; in another of 12,000, 2,500 young men, and six 
per cent. of them church attendants. These figures 
prove what experience must already have taught us, that 
the average young man has no love for the church, no 
attachment to the clergy, and no inclination toward 
worship. Wo must not make haste to lay the respons!- 
bility for this religious indifference among young men 
at the door of the churches. The churches need not be 
more attractive and comfortable, the music need not be 
more sweet and elevating, the service need not be more 
brief and interesting, the sermons need not be more 
earnest and practical, for the enlisting and profiting of 
young men, if only there were the right sort of spirit in 
them toward the worship of God's house. All reasons 
urged by young men for not attending church may be 
resolved into the one true reason: The average young 
man doesn’t go to church becausy he doesn’t want to 
go. He cares for none of these things. His carnal 
mind is enmity against God. He is indifferent about 
his soul. He is consequently ind!fferent toward the 
church. 

Now, to invite such a young man to attend church fs 
equivalent to inviting him to take a bitter dose of medi- 
cine. To reason and pray and weep and expostulate 
with him to listen to reason, ia to reason and pray and 
weep and expostulate with him to take {into his heart 
that for which he has no liking. The Young Men’s 
Christian Assoclations are Intended to sugar the dose. 
We hold out to them the privileges of the gymnasium, 
where they may exhaust their animal spirits and increase 
their physical strength, and, while they are enjoying 
these privileges, alm to come so close to them in personal 
contact and association that insensibly the way is opened 
up to lead them to the Cross, and thus {nto the church. 
We extend to them the attractions of a bright and cheer- 
ful reading-room, a good library, a pleasant parlor with 
a piano and games, and, while together in this period of 
companionship,’come to’know their habits and modes of 
thought so intimately that we can with every promise of 
success storm and capture thelr hearts for the Master. 
Our first object is to get the young man’s company, the 
second Is to maintain his companionship, the third to 
secure his confidence, the fourth to effect his conver- 
sion, the fifth to bring him to the church. 

No man with any right understanding of what the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations a'm to do ever yet 
claimed for them an equal footing and importance with 
the church. They have no Pentecost for their birth- 
day. They are a product of human thought and 
energy in the nineteenth century, as the Sunday-school 
was the product of human thought and energy in the 
elghteenth century. As the Sunday-school is a branch 
of the church, under the control of the church, work- 
ing in}the interests of the church, so the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations should be a branch of the church, 
under the control of the church, working in the inter- 
ests of thechurch. They are a development of ecclesi- 
astical endeavor in the direction of young men, as the 
Sunday-schools are in the direction of children. They 
are organizations composed of the young men of the sev: 
eral churches {n thefr towns or cities, working together 
for other youag men. 

These Associations look to the churches for men— 
representative because of their earnest plety, sound In- 
telligence, good judgment, and business capacity—to 
manage their affairs; young men also—bright, active 
young members who feel the need of doing someth{ng for 
their fellows. In return for the use of these men three 
things are pledged : First, a closer unfon between the 
members of the different churches, a great undenoml. 
nationalizing influence such as can go out only from a 





center where so many creeds are brought together and 
made subservient to the one idea of saving souls. Sec- 
ond, a deeper consecration on the part of the men used 
{s promised, & more earnest purpose in the evangeliza- 
tion of the world, a heartler service for the church. 
Interfere with their church duties! As though the ex- 
ercise of the arm weakened it! As though the constant 
giving of the spring diminished the supply! Such a 
charge was made recently by the minister of a church 
—viz., that the young men of his church who were 
members of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
could not be induced to do parish work. An investiga- 
tion proved that not one of his members was on the 
committees of the Association, or was doing active Chris: 
tian work of any kind under its direction. If the Asso- 
clation were at all responsible for the indifference of 
their men toward parish work, it was not in calling 
upon them to do too much work, but in neglecting to 
give them anything todo. The active members of our 
Associations are almost always the active members of 
our churches. 

And, again, in return for the use of their young men, 
the Associations pledge to the churches an addition to 
their membership and working force that will amply 
repay the outlay. The loan will be returned, with the 
interest due, in other young men brought toa knowledge 
of the truth, and added to the church. 








A CIRCULAR LETTER. 


HE Hospital Saturday and Sunday Association of 
New York City asks the attention of those who 
have so liberally seconded its endeavors during the past 
seven years to a suggestion regarding the collections of 
the coming December. 

It appears, from a collation of the reports of previous 
years, that the undesignated gifts have steadily increased 
in proportion to the total receipts, having risen from 
55 per cent. of the whole amount in i880 to 71} per 
cent. in 1885. 

A gratifying feature of the last year's collection is the 
fact that all of the synagogues contributing, all of the 
Universalist churches, and the Society for Ethical Cult- 
ure, left the disposition of their offerings entirely to the 
Association, and that of the gifts from secular sources 
974 per cent. was likewlse free from conditions, 

The chief purpose of the Assocfation is to be the 
means of communication between the givers and needy 
recipients. The amounts assigned to the various hos- 
pitals by the Distributing Committee are based upen 
the charitable work of the hospitals. Patients paying 
board are left out of consideration, and each hospital 
receives according to its gratuitous care of the poor. 

The generosity wlth which the appeals of the Assocl. 
ation have been met is a token of appreciation and 
approval of its plans and operations. It is the bellef of 
its members that the general {interest in its objects will 
grow precisely in proportion to the freedom with which 
it is allowed to carry out those plans. In accordance 
with this bellef, the recommendation and the hope of 
the Hospital Saturday and Sunday Association are that 
the disposition of all moneys paid in should be confided 
entirely to the Distributing Committee for division 
among the twenty-seven hospitals now represented in the 
Association, according to the work done by them among 
the poor. Joun S. Busstna, 

Secretary. 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


PRINGFIELD, Mass., has had a very hot election 

contest upon the issue of suppressing the fifty-three 
liquor clubs with thousands of members that havo made 
Springfield notorious. The clab interest worked hard, but 
the temperance women of the city combined, had stoves 
put up in the polling-places, and there were half a dozen at 
each precinct dispensing hot coffee, sandwiches. dough. 
nuts, and ‘‘no” ballots to voters. By their efforts the 
city gives no license by 130 majority in a total of nearly 
5,200 votes. Under this vote the clubs can be abolished. 
The action will apply to hotels, and, if the Aldermen 
say 80, to drug stores.——In the other Massachuselt, 
towns which voted upon the question of license, thirteen 
out of seventeen voted ‘‘ no license.” 











A correspondent of the Louisville ‘‘ Courier-Journal ” 
reports that local contests are in progress all over Ala 
bama upon the question of prohibition. Hesays that even 
in Mobile, popularly supposed to be in the pockets of 
saloonists, the liquor men have taken alarm, and are trying 
to ward off the prohibition issue by an appeal to the Legis. 
lature to impose a license of $1,000 on every drinking 
place. Thesame correspondent reports that in Georgia the 
prohibition agitation is making headway, but that the pro- 
hibitory laws are not at allenforced. It seems that there 
are no inspectors to test the ‘‘domestic wines” which are 
sold, and, as # consequence, a great deal of spirits, and 
of adulterated spirits, 1s sold. The correspondent re- 
poris that in the space of two days four drunken men 
were found dead {a the clty of Atlanta. He says that 
there are forty places in the clty where ‘* wine”, is sold. 


——————————————— 


In the whole State of Georgla there are ncw 108 ‘fry’’ 
counties to eight partlally ‘‘ dry,” and but eighteen under 
the license system. Neverthele:s, the United States rev 
enue Collector has issued 2,288 retail! liquor licenses. The 
fact that the Government can succeed so admirably in 
collecting taxes from thes? saloons would seem to indi 
cate that {t might prevent the sale of thc hard drinks. 
Unfortunately, in temperance matters the Government 
evinces more z2al in behalf of revenue than ia behalf of 
protection, 


The ‘' Little Rock Gazette,” in an article upon the 
temperance movemeut In Arkansas, says: 

‘* At each general election license is voted up or down in 
the counties. Besides, the traffic can be driven out of a 
community so far as refusal t» license is concerned, by a 
petition signed by a majority of the adalts residing ina 
community. This is the operation of what is known as the 
Three-Mile law. We have ‘High License’ in Arkansas, 
which closes up the low, irresponsible doggeries, and has 
proved by far the most effective of all agencies in reducing 
the area reached by the liquor trafilic.”” 

It may be added here that the operation of the ‘‘ Three- 
Mile law” in Tennessee is fast giving that State proh! 
bition. When the law was passed several years ago no 
importance was attached to it, and it met with no oppo- 
sition. It provided that there should be no liquor saloon 
within three miles of any {ocorporat2d school. At that 
time the number of incorporated schools was exceed 
ingly small, or the act could never have been passed. 
Bat gradually the farmers and villagers of the State have 
taken out articles of incorporation for their school- 
houses, and the public sentiment has so decidedly 
changed that 1t would now bea impossible to repeal the 
law. Weare reliably informed taat in some towns of 
three and four thousand people it fs impossible for a 
stranger to get a drink of any {ntoxicant. 


The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Mis- 
sions has passed a set of resolutions condemning 
Mrs. Secretary Whitney for having wine at a private 
dinner given to some of her lady friends. Oae of the 
resolutions ordered that a copy of them be rent to Mra. 
Cleveland, who was at the dinncr. The action of the 
Mission Union is, of course, severely condemned by the 
people whom it wished to influence. ——S!x liquor 
dealers were chosen to the New York City Assembly, 
ard nine to the Board of Aldermen. 


Albert Griffia, Chairman, and F. O. Popenoe, Secretary, 
announce that the headquar'ers of the Anti-Saloon Re 
publican National Committee have been removed from 
Chicago to New York, and are now located in the 
Lincoln National Bank Building. Documents and tn- 
formation concerning the ant!-saloon movement will be 
furnished to any one by the Secretary. 


The new constitution of Florida, which provides for 
local prohibition, has been ratified by 10,000 majority. 
—tThirty-nine counties in Arkansas have voted on 
prohibition, and of these it has carried in twenty-eight. 
——William Noble, of London, Kagland, who has been 
conducting a most vigorous and successful temperance 
campaign in Australia, is about to visit the United 
States.——Soventy sherlffs of Iowa at a recent council 
meeting are reported to have given thelr unantmous 
testimony to the effect that the present prohibitory law 
had decreased court business fifty per cent.——Decem- 
ber 23 will be observed by the Woman’s Caristian 
Temperance Union as ‘‘ Crusade Day.” ——The Supreme 
Court of New Jersey has decided the law under which 
1,500 licenses had been granted in Newark uncon- 
stitutional.——The Council of Public Instruction of 
Quebec has passed a compulsory scientific temperance 
instruction act, which places the study in all their public 
schools. ——Mr. Robert Graham, ia a recent address, 
sald that of 1,002 primary meetings held in this city, 

33 had been held {io Ifyuor 891] ons. 


A Minnesota correspondent of the ‘‘ Voice” reports 
that there are hundreds of vigorous total abstinence soct- 
eties among the Scandinavians of that State, and that a 
number of Prohibition clubs have recently been organ- 
ized. A Prohibition monthly in the Norwegian lan. 
guage {s published {n Chicago. 


The Evansville (Indiana) ‘‘ Courler” (Dem.) claims 
that the agitation for high license in that State is grow- 
ing in force dally, and is now generally favored by the 
Germans. Most of these, however, object to a general 
license Jaw which imposes the fame tax upon a@ saloon 
which makes five hundred dollars profits as it does upon 
another which makes five thousand. 


There is a movement on foot in Chicago to raise the 
license fee from $500 to $1,000.——The Lord Bishop of 
Manchester has declared that he has tried total abstt- 
nence, and that it does not agree with him.- 
Last year England and Walesa expended in the nefgh 
borhood of $60,000,000 for the relief of paupers. 
Every oflicer and member of the Salvation Army is 
pledged to use neither liquor nor tobacco.——Intemper 
ance is reported to be strictly prohibited among the 





employees of the Southern Pacific Railroad. Any em- 
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ployee addicted to the use of intoxicants is first warned, 
and if he does not forego the evil habit he is dismissed. 


A volume entitled “ Local Option,” written in part 
by W. 8. Caine, M.P., and published in the Imperial 
Parliament Series, estimates the expenditure of the 
United Kingdom for intoxicants at $631,000,000; for 
pauners, at $42.000.000. In commenting upon the in- 
direct results of the traffic the authors say : 

“It is the opinion of the best-informed individuals that 
the cost of the mischiefs resulting from drinking—viz., 
panperism, crime, disease, accidents, loss of labor, etce.— 
amounts to fully es much as the cost of the drinking itself, 
and, therefore, if the direct and the indirect cost of the 
drink be added together it will give over £250,000,000, and 
deducting £50,000,000 of this for revenne and other uses, it 
still leaves over £200,000,000 [nearly $1,000,000,000], as the 
eost to the nation yearly through intoxicating liquors.” 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columna.| 


—The New England Methodist Conference Missionary 
Convention was held in Lynn, Mass., beginning December 3. 
Among the most interesting addresses was one by the Rev. 
G. A. Crawford on mission work in Japan. He said that 
the corfilct there to-day is not between Christianity and 
Buddhism and Shintolsm, but between Christianity and 
Atheiam: and hat Japsn is a strategic point in mission- 
ary work for if we can save Japan we can through it reach 
Corea, China, and ever India. Other addresses of special 
interest were made by the Rev. 8. L. Baldwin, lately of 
China, Secretary C. C. McCabe, and others. 

—The sessions of the Maine Diocesan Board of Missions 
were held at Saco last week. Bishop Neely preached the 
sermon. The meeting closed with a public missionary con- 
fererce in Biddeford. 

—St, Panl’s Methodist Church of Providence, R. I., was 
burned on December 5. The loss was $10,000. 

—A Preshrterian church has just been organized in 
Ronth Framingham, Mass. Seventeen members were ad- 
mitted by letter and three on profession. A call has been 
extended to the Rev. William Cunringham. 

—The Eastern Convocation of Episcopal Clergymen held 
its 2224 meeting in St. Panl’s Church, Malden, Mass., on 
December &. The Rev. FE. M. Gushee preached the sermon. 

—The Congregational Church at Marlboro’, Vt., is one of 
the cldest churches in that State. In days gone by the con- 
gregation was large and strong, but arapid decline in num- 
bers has taken place within the last fifty years. Lately 
other societies in the county have nnited in the expense of 
remodeling the old church and reviving the society, and the 
building has just been rededicated. The Rev. C. H. Merrill 
gave an interesting historical sketch of the church. 

- —The First Congregational Church of Webster, Mass., is 
to be rededicated on December 21. 

—Several ministers of Congrezatr> al and Methodist 
churches took part in the Council of Recognition of Grace 
Union Church, of North Wilbraham, Mass., on Wednesday 
of tast week. The sermon was preached by the Rev. J. E. 
Twichell, of New Haven, Conn. 

—King’s Chapel at Boston completes the two hundredth 
year of its parish life about the middle of this month. A 
historical sermon was rreached there last Sunday. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

—President Hitchcock, of Union Theological Seminary, 
in the eemi-centennial commemoration services of the found- 
ing of the Seminary held last week, gave some interesting 
particnlars in regard to the growth of theological semina- 
ries in this country. He said that thereare now 142 of these 
schools scattered throughout its length and breadth. In the 
eighteenth century there were but three, viz., the Theological 
Seminary of the Reformed (Dutch) Church, founded in 1784 
at New Brunswick, N.J., St. Mary’s, a Roman Catholic 
institution, founded in 1691 at Baltimore, Md., and that of 
t e United Presbyterian Chureh at Xenia, Ohio, founded in 
1794. The Union is the thirty-first in order of date, and is 
succeeded by 111 founded during fifty years—an annual 
averace of over two. The principal feature of the com- 
memorstion services held on Tuesday evening was a histor- 
ical address by Dr. Prentiss, who gave an interesting sketch 
of the Seminary from its founding in 1836. 

—The Third Missionary Conference of the medical stu- 
derts of New York City was held in the rooms of the Y oung 
Men's Christian Association last Sanday afternoon and 
evening. Elbert B. Monroe presided and gave an account 
of visits to missionary stations ina ecent trip aronnd the 
world. Other speakers were F. K. * aunders, of Jaffaa Col- 
lege, Ceylon, and the Rev. Dr. Happer, the Vice-Presiden of 
the Medical Missionary Society at Canton. One feature of 
the meeting was the ‘‘ Quiz,”” which was conducted by L. D. 
Wishard, the College Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of America. In the evening the most interesting 
addrese was by Kotaro M. Shimo Mura, Professor Eleet of 
Chemistry in the missionary college at Tokio. 

—The Young Women’s Christian Association, No. 7 East 
Fifteenth Street, does a good work in furnishing employ- 
ment to young women. Its needlework depart ment, where 
orders are received for all kinds of sewing, is a deserving 
part of the institution. A special Christmas sale has been 
started, where women less fortunate than many have 
brought their dainty and usefal articles to be disposed of. 
Will not the Christian women of New York, in purchasing 
their Christmas gifts, give some of their patronage to the 
beneficiaries of this department? 

—At the annual meeting of Plymouth Church on December 
10, Treasurer 8. V. White reported that the collections for 
benevolent purposes during the year amounted to $2,616, 





and the total receipts to $37,880. Clerk Fred. C. Manuel 
reported the present membership at 2,520. There had been 
101 new members during the year, and ninety members had 
died or retired on letters of dismissal. Treasurer White 
and Clerk Manuel were re-elected. JohnT. Howard, James 
Lane, and W. B. Boorum were elected deacons, and Miss 
Irene Ovington and Mrs. Sidney Douglass deaconesses. 

—The Rev. J. Hyatt Smitb, pastor since 1884 of the East 
Congregational Church in Brooklyn, N. Y., died in that city 
last week, after a short illness. He was aman well known 
throughout the country, had been pastor of several Baptist 
churches, served a term in Congress, to which he was elected 
in 1880 on an independent ticket, and during the war held 
an important position under the Christian Commission. 

—The topics suggested by the Evangelical Alliance for the 
Week of Prayer are as follows: Sunday, January 2, ser- 
mons from Psalm lxv., 2; Monday, “ Praise ;’’ Tuesday, 
** Humiliation ;’? Wednesday, ‘‘ Prayer for the Church ;’’ 
Thursday, ‘“‘ Prayer for Families and Schools; Friday, 
**Prayer for Missions ;’’ Saturday, ‘“‘ Prayer for Nations ;” 
Sunday, sermons on text from Matthew vi., 10, ‘‘ Thy King- 
dom Come.”’ 

—The Americen Sunday-School Union reperts enlarged 
work and genuine success the past year. Many hundreds 
of souls have given evidence of conversion; 1,618 new 
Sunday-schools have been planted where but few religious 
privileges of any kind had before existed; over 60,000 
scholars were gathered into these schools during the 
year, and nearly 150,000 in other Sunday-schools were 
aided. To continue the work increased receipts are neces- 
sary. Contributions may be sent to Richard Ashhurst, 
Treasurer, 1,122 Chestnut Street, Philade!phia. 

—General Booth, Commander in-Chief of the Salvation 
Army, sailed from this city for England last week. An all- 
night meeting was held by the Army in the Presbyterian 
church on Twenty fifth Street, on the night before his depart- 
ure. General Booth said that the Army were gettiug ready 
to move on China, Italy, and other places. A large number 
of Protestant ministers of different denominations attended 
the meetings of the Army in New York, and in one of them 
a resolution was introduced by the Rev. Dr. Lowrey declar- 
ing that the movement known as the Salvation Army is 
worthy of the respect and support of clergymen generally. 
It was unanimously adopted. 

—The new Jewish Theological Seminary in New York 
City will be opened with appropriate ceremonies on Decem- 
ber 26, and regular classes will be opened at once. 

—The programme of the Convention of Young People’s 
Associations, held in this city last week at the Church of the 
Strangers and the Collegiate Reformed Church, included 
addresses by the Rev. C. F. Deems, D.D., the Rev. William 
Ormiston, D.D., the Rev. 8. H. Virgin, D.D., the Rev. R. 8. 
MacArthur, D.D., and the Rev. A. E. Kittredge, D.D. 

—Mr. Dwight L. Moody is holding meetings in Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. The audiences are very large and the interest 
great. Next month he goes to Ithaca. 

—An article printed recently in the Philadelphia ‘‘ News” 
gives a census of Philadelphia’s church-going population. 
It finds that one-third of the million inhabitants (more or 
less) hold membership in 637 churches. The church property 
is valued at $23,195,226; the amount paid for pastors’ 
salary is $844,834. The denomination having the 1: rgest 
church attendance on the day on which the censuswas 
taken was the Presbyterian, which out of a total member- 
ship of 31,081 had 21,847 in attendance at one servic: . 

—The Fiftieth Baptist Church of Philadelphia was dedi- 
cated on December 5. The Rev. John T. Craig, the pastor, 
preached the -e~mon, and addresses were made by Ur. H. L. 
Wayland and others. In the same city on December 9 was 
dedicated the Protestant Episcopal Church of the Ascension, 
erected at a cost of about $20,000. The dedicatory sermon 
was preached by the rector, the Rev. G. W. Hodge. 

—In order to devote himself to the training of young men 
for the ministry of the Protestant Episcops] Church, the 
Rev. Dr. William D. Wilson, long Senior Professor and 
Registrar of Cornel! University, has resigned. 

—The Rev. Dr. Kynett, ot Philadelphia, with the assis. 
ance of a member of the New York Bar, has been engaged 
for some time past in investigating the provisions of law in 
the different States affecting the tenureof church property. 
The results will be given ina volume which will show the 
laws of all the States and Territories bearing on this subject, 
with forms for the erection of churches and for church 
deeds in harmony with the laws of each. 


THE WEST AND SOUTH. 


—Archbishop Elder (R.C.) of Cincinnati, Ohio, has issned 
a circular ‘etter to the priests of that city directing them to 
inform their congregations that any member taking part 
as a vocelist in Hebrew or Protestant church service was in 
danger of being deprived of church privileges. Itis said 
that several of the best singers in Protestant and Hebrew 
churches are Catholics in faith. 

—The general summary and statistics of the Seventh-Day 
Adventists presented before the General Conference at 
Battle Creek, Mich., shows an actual church membership in 
America of 21,667 ; in fereign fields, 1,048; giving a total of 
22,715, an increase of 2,895 actual membership over last 
year. 

—Ine Congregational church is making rapid progress in 
the West by means of its Sunday-schools. One field super- 
inteudent has 78 counties in Dakota, of which 27 are 
inclnded in Indian reservations. In 39 of the remaining 51 
counties there are 132 Sunday-schools under Congregational 
care, With an enrollment of 7,583, The majority ot the new 
churches organized by that church are from the Sanday- 
schools planted by the State superintendent. Over 300 
members have been received into the churches from the 
Sanday-schools. 

—A very creditable action;was that of the Ministerial 
Association of Louisville, Ky., which. protested “‘ against 





all appropriations of money raised by taxation to the sup- 
port of religious or denominational institutions, as contrary 
to the spirit of American institutions, and in violationof 
the principles of religious liberty.’’ The occasion of this 
resolution was the appropriation by the General Council of 
500 bushels of coal to each of a number of religious and de- 
nominational institutions in the city, represented in large 
part by the members of the Ministerial Association. 

—The Rev. Charles F. Thwing, in his doctrinal statement 
read before the council on his installation as pastor of Plym- 
outh Church (Congregational), Minneapolis, expresses his 
faith in the Bible as a book of revelation and in the pro- 
gressive interpretation of it ; in sin as a voluntary choice of 
evil; in eternal punishment of the finally impenitent ; his 
disbelief in continued probation; his acceptance of the 
rtonement, with his dissatisfaction with the various ecclest- 
astical theories as imperfect and fragmentary; and in the 
church as an aggressive missionary organization. 

—In the ILinois Wesleyan University a religious sentiment 
has been aroused among the students in a quiet way which 
has resulted in an attendance of more than half the whole 
number at the weekly prayer-meetings. 

—The plan for reducing the debt of Archbishop Purcell of 
Cincinnati, which was lately adopted at the Diocesan 
Synod, and approved by Archbishop Elder, has been, pub- 
lished. It amounts to an offer to attempt the payment of 
twenty-five cents on the dollar, the creditors most in need 
to be paid first. 

—The Rev. J. H. D. Carlin has sold his farm east of town 
and will move to Arkansas at an early day. In the course 
of conversation, Mr. Carlin related some of his experience 
during life, and concluded by saying that he had preached 
12,352 eermons, and was yet strong and vigorous. —[Bloom- 
field (Mo.) Vindicator. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

—Alfred B. Penniman accepts a call to the Third Church. 
Omaha, Neb. 

—E. M. Andrews, of Chicago, accepts a call to Hartford, Wis. 

--James L. Hill, of Lynn, Mass., has closed his pastorate at the 
North Church there, and begins his labors at Medford at once. 

—W.I. Chamberlain was installed as pastor of the First Church 
at Columbus, Ohio, recently. 

—William S. Palmer, D.D., of the Second Congregational 
Church, Norwich, bas received a call to the Plymouth Charch, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

—Augustus Alvord, of Precot, Conn. has resigned to accept 
the pastorate in Tennessee under the American Missionary Asso- 
clation. 

—A. H. Wilcox, of Central Village, Conn., has resigned. 

—P. T. Farwell was installed as pastor of the Stockbridge 
Church, Mass., December 14. 

—A. C. Sewall, of the First Church of Williamstown, Mass., 
accepted a cal! from the First Reformed Churchat Schenectady 
N. Y. 

—H. V. Emmons, of Oxford, Me., has resigned. 

—William B. Wright, for nineteen years a pastor of the Berkley 
Street Church, Boston, Mass., has resigned. 

—W. C. Haire was ordained at Grand Ledge, Mich., Novem- 
ber 20. 

—D. M. Lewis, of Westerville, Ohio, bas accepted a call to 
Galesburg, Mich. 

—G. A. Miller, lately of Richford, N. Y., bas accepted a call 
to Bozrah, Conn. 

—H. M. Holmes accepts a call to Meriden, N. H. 

—G. 8. Pelton accepts acalltot he Park Church of Worcester, 
Mass. 

—William A. De Pew was installed at Concord, Mass., on 
December 1. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 


—W. H. Landon, of Palmyra, N. Y., has resigned. 

—W. H. Hubbard was installed as pastor of the First Church 
of Auburn, N. Y., on November 29. 

—W. F. Noble, D.D., of Norristown, Pa., resigns. 

—P. Garroway accepts a call to Utica, N. Y. 

—Joseph Var ce, D.D., of the First Church of Cailisle, has re- 
signed to acce t a call to Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


EPISCOPAL. 


—R. L. Howell, of the Chureh of the Epiphany, Philadelphia, 

as been cailea to the rectorship of Grac® Church, Sandusky, 
O ‘o. 

—Joseph B. Wetherill, rector of St. Amprose’s Church, New 
York City,died on December 6. 

—W. W. Kirkby, assistant in Christ Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
accepts the rectorship of Christ Church, Rye, N. Y. 

—J. H. White, of Joliet, IIL, has received a call to Christ 
Church, St Paul, Minn. 

—R. H. Nelson, of Waterville, N. Y., has been called to Christ 
Church, Norwich, Conn. 

—Charles R. Bonnell has become rector of the new St. Ste- 
phen’s Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

—Charles C. Harris died recently at Parsons, Kan. 


OTHER CHURCHES, 


—A. L. Gerrish, of Olneyville, R. I., was installed pastor of the 
Free-Will Baptist Church of Great Falis, N. H., December 2. 

—J. C. Dillingham, of Troy, N. Y., accepts the call to the 
Pierce Memorial Church (Universalist), Dover, N. H. 

—Jobn J. Hight, assistant editor of the ‘‘ Western Christian 
Advocate,” was brought home to Cincinnati, O., from the South 
last Thw sday partly paralyzed, and is lying at his home unable 
to speak and totally deravged. Dr. Hight is well knc wn among 
Methodists all over the United States. 

—James W. Carney has accepted a call from the Liberal Chris- 
tian Soclety at Florence, Mass. 

—H. A. Westall, of the Unitarian Church at Woburn, Mass., 
has resigned to accept a call tothe First Church at Bloomington, 
Ill. 

—P. T. Pockman, of Greenville, N. J., accepts a call to the 
First Reformed Church in New Brunswick. 

—H. H. Barbour, of the North Baptist Church, Newark, N. J. 
has accepted a call to the Trinity Church of ‘‘amden. 

—George R. Merrill was instalied pastor of the First Church, 
Minneapolis, December 7. 

—Charies F, Thwing was installed pastor of Plymouth Church, 
Minneapolis, December 8. 
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Bo0oKs and Qutuors. 





THE AMERICAN ART OF THE DAY.’ 


Taken together, the two handsome volumes which 
Me before us go further toward furnishing an idea 
of what American art {s to-day than any other volumes 
of the year. We do not forget the ‘‘ Book of American 
Figure Painters,” various collections of American 
etchings, nor the special efforts which have been put 
forth in the way of illustration ; but the forty or more 
painters of all kinds of subjects who have contributed 
1o these two books represent the tendencies, scope, and 
versatility of our art with a thoroughness not attained, 
indeed hardly aimed at, in any other publication. Both 
books are essentially modern. Neither would have been 
possible fifteen or even ten years ago. The restless, 
tentative, would-be progressive striving which, cosmo- 
politan as {t is in its manifestations, we call American 
art, has appeared in this present character within the 
last fifteen years. The ‘‘ Book of the Tile Club” 
represents the work, and the play as well, of a thoroughly 
modern club of progressive artists. ‘‘ American Art” 
is an aitempt at a catholic presentation of the subject. 
The latter is the more serious work, « fact which in 
this holiday season moves us to open the other volume 
first. 

In one of the older quarters of New York a modest 
areaway, guarded by the fantastic ironwork of quaint 
railings and newel posts, leads the alert seeker to a door 
opening into a tunnel beneath the houses on the street. 
When these initiative mysteries have been penetrated, an 
inner courtyard is reached where stands a modest box 
of a house which has been for many years the home 
of the Tile Club. When the fashion of decorating 
tiles swept over the land, and ‘‘ proud and serious” 
artists found their most sacred materials appropriated by 
wives and sisters for experiments upon potsherds and 
Spanish tiles, the ecleciicism of true art prompted them 
also to investigation. ‘‘ Gotaregular Constable tempest 
in a teapot,” said a landscapist to a figure painter. 
** Did it with my thumbs, you know ; atmosphere, cirrus 
clouds, retreating storm, blue of heaven after rain, same 
kind of hit-or-miss as in palette-knife work, and 
infinitely less of \hat bad plasiery look that you find on 
canvas.” ‘‘ I’m getting the pearly shadows on flesh to- 
day, and itis « tile that is teaching me,” replied the 
figure-artist. And so a handful of painters began 
to meet together ‘‘to punish Iberian crockery.” 
A sculptor or two, an architect, and a few others joined 
the number, the muse of Music was a welcome guest, 
and presently the Tile Club became an institution. 
Talents are not hidden in napkins nor lights under 
bushels in this conscious age, and soon the Club sought 
a larger audience and took the public into its confidence. 
Of its various excursions, in a canal-boat transforme * 
into an wsthetic pleasure barge, in an ocean steamer or 
along the Jersey and Long Island ccasts, there is no need 
to speak. Are oot these histories written in the maga- 
zines ? 

A book representing such good-fellowship and high 
spirits, and such cleverness in different departments of 
art, is to be welcomed in this day of incessant mental 
tension, and he must be dull indeed who fails to find 
instruction as well as amusement in the Tile Club’s work. 
The late Earl Shinn Las furnished bright and most un- 
conventional descriptions of the Club’s habitat and meet- 
ings. Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, an accomplished racon- 
teur, has strung clever anecdotes upon a thread of 
characteristic dialogue. This is not mere froth. The 
exposé of the tricks of the ‘‘soclety artist” contains 
much unpleasant truta, aud other points are shrewdly 
made. We need not say that the text is the less im- 
portant part. There are twenty-seven full-page ilius- 
trations, which are phototypes of pictures by members 
of the Club. The frontispiece reproduces Mr. W. M, 
Chase’s ‘‘ Woman in White,” an effort for effect some- 
what in the Whistlerian manner, a taking bit of clever- 
ness. Among the other larger illustrations are the late 
Arthur Quartley’s “ Irish Channel,” his last picture ; Mr. 
Vedder's *‘ Pielades” and “ Sibyl,” the latter one of his 
strongest, most deeply felt figures; Mr. Abbey’s ‘‘ Old 
Song,” ihe charming, daiatily finished work shown at 
the last Water-Color Exhibition; Mr. Chase’s ‘‘ After- 
noon Tea,” the large experiment in distemper seen at 
the same exhibition; Mr. J. Alden Weir's *‘ The Dead 
Bird,” one of his earlier pictures; Mr. R. 8. Gifford’s 
** Beach at Naushon;” Mr. G. W. Maynard’s ‘‘ War 
Correspondent,” a portrait of a fellow-member, Mr. F. D. 
Millet ; Mr. Reiuhart’s ‘The Gossips;’ Mr. Bunce’s ‘‘Sun- 
rise in Venice ;” Mr. Alfred Parsons’s ‘‘ Infant Taames,” 
and pictures by Messrs. Smith, Dielman, Sarony, and 
Millet, the last represented by his ‘‘ At the Inn,” one of 
last year’s prize paintings. All these pictures are famil- 
jar to the galiery-haunting public. Those who may not 





1 A Book of the Tile Club. (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $25.) 
American Art, With Text by S. R. Koehler. (New York : Cassell 
& Co, $15.) 





know them can be assured that they are ‘* characteristic” 
examples, in some cases embodying the artist’s best work. 
Yet the formal claims of the full-page print may not be 
so much regarded by some readers as the multitude of 
illustrations in the text, which form a cheerful running 
acccmpaniment of initial letters, head and tail pieces, 
portraits of members, and infinite sketches in pen 
and ink, crayon, charcoal, or what not, taken here, 
there, and everywhere. The handsome binding of 
stamped buckram bears a design by the ‘‘ Builder,” Mr. 
Stanford White, who has also designed the symbols or 
totems of the members which appear upon the lining 
paper—a bust with a halo nailed thereon for St. Gaudens, 
the ‘‘ Saint,” a griffin for Gifford, a terrapin for Dlel- 
man, an owl for Smith, an eagle for Maynard, and a 
chestnut for Abbey, for whom is claimed the dubtous 
honor of securing the word’s present meaning in current 
slang. Some of the illustrations are printed in tinted 
inks, and the reproduction, done by the Lewis process, 
which represents a pecullar hardening of the gelatine 
plate of the albertype, is very good ; in fact, results 
by this process may generally be ranked a.nong those of 
the three or four best processes in the country. Clear-cut 
contrasts are given, but sometimes intermediate tones 
are slighted, values are lost or confused, and the 
blacks are opaque, as in the frontisptece. This process 
imitates texture very closely, and in Mr. Gifford’s pict- 
ure we can follow the very brush-marks, thus gaining a 
hint as to the artist’s technique. It is significant that a 
club of artists should refuse to allow any others, whether 
etchers or wood engravers, to come between them and 
the public, but should choose the direct appeal of pho- 
tography. We need not reopen the controversy thus 
suggested. The ‘‘ Book of the Tile Club” will hardly 
become a classic ; but, after all, the flood of our pictorial 
literature is intended only to claim transtent attention, 
and, for the present, this volume is interesting, amusing, 
and valuable, and an admirable specimen of intelligent 
book-making. 

Possibly a more lasting value can be claimed for the 
volume entitled ‘‘ American Art,” for this is an attempt 
to form a representative gallery of American pictures, 
and to cover the ground as thoroughly as may be with 
twenty-five examples. The selection of these pictures 
has for the most part been judicious. Our landscape 
art is represented by George Inness, R. 8. Gifford, 
W. L. Picknell, Thomas Moran, C. H. Miller, and 
J. F. Murphy; portraiture by Messrs. A. H. Thayer, 
F. P. Vinton, and Frank Fowler; {ideslization by 
Messrs. Vedder, Dewing, Blashfield, and Church; 
forelgn and domestic genre by Messrs. Winslow 
Homer, F. A. Bridgman, C. F. Ulrich, 8. J. Quy, 
J. G. Brown, I. M. Gaugengigl, Thomas Hovenden, and 
Eastman Johnson ; and still-life painting by Emil Carl- 
sen. Several of these artists have etched their own 
pictures for this collection. Others have been etched by 
Messrs. J. D. Smillie and S. A. Schoff, or engraved 
upon the wood block by Messrs. Closson, Juengling, and 
others. This is a tedious list of names, but the scope of 
the collection cannot be accurately indicated otherwise. 
When we read in the preface that ‘‘a discussion such 
as that essayed in the * llowing pages must touch upon 
questions of vast importance to humanity,” it is not 
encouraging. We are moved to suspect that Mr. 
Koehler takes nimself too serlously. We heartily respect 
his earnestness, even though it become fairly tearful at 
timrs, and we admire his exalted idea of art. But 
German exhaustiveness forms a very heavy diet, and 
Mr. Koebler’s ponderous and involved manner of ex- 
pression is likely to exhaust the reader. His text, how- 
ever, is an unusually important feature, and it bears the 
ear-marks of careful thought, diligent study, sincerity 
of purpose, and an earnest desire for the advancement 
of American art and artists. In two articles entitled 
‘From 1877 to 1887”—‘‘The Promise” and ‘‘The 
Outcome ”—Mr. Koehler recounts the famillar story of 
the development seen in every branch of our art within 
the last few years, and ascribes the failure of so much 
of this promise to bear lasting fruit to our public and 
our ume. There is much truth in this. One of our most 
estimable citizens, whose wealth, however, exceeds his 
knowledge of art, has just paid $20,000 to a foreign 
artist for a most inferior painting of ‘‘ Columbus at the 
Court of Ferdinand and Isabella,” and this picture, 
which {s remarkable only for its size, has been presented 
to that unfortunate receptacle of curiosities and prey of 
speculators, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, This 
subject, of all subjecis, suould have been painted by an 
American artist, and there are several who could have 
painted a far better picture. Such a commission would 
have been & most potent encouragement to American 
art. Tne selection of a fifth-rate foreign artist, pushed 
by a crafty speculator, insults our own artists, who are 
practically told that they can expect no opportunity to 
be more than painters of ‘‘ pot-bollers,” 

The chief criticism which we have to make upon Mr. 
Koehler's work—for he has chosen the pictures in addi- 
tion to wriling the text—is that temperament, or a men- 
tal tendency peculiar to his nation, has prevented 
catholicity of judgment in; all cases, and led him into 





some excesses, It need hardly be sald that the German 
mind contemptuously rejects the dogma of ‘‘ Art for 
Art’s sake,” and preaches ‘‘ Art as a means of expres- 
sion.” Believing in the latter creed as we do, we are 
glad to recognize Mr. Koehler’s long maintenance of the 
idea that true art should embody inte!lectual or moral 
qualities, or express some deeper feeling than a lik- 
ing for color on the part of the artist. But we can- 
not go to the lengths of the German artists who usurp 
the funciions of literature in their pictures, or of the 
Englishmen who spend their time in “ telling stories” 
with the brush. ‘‘ Psychologic”’ qualities, so called, may 
exist in a picture, or they may be only in the mind 
of the spectator, and it {is only in Mr. Koehler’s 
{nner consciousness that the qualities exist which he 
attributes to Mr. Dewing’s forlorn attempt at a Burne- 
Jones sorrow, and to the staring eyes of the stupid im- 
migrant in Mr. Ulrich’s ‘‘ Land of Promise.” If either 
artist had the wonderful insight and power of iatellect- 
ual and emotional sympathy which our earnest inter- 
preter imagines, we should have seen this in other 
work. But Mr. Ulrich, at least, has shown nothing of 
the kind. His figures here are well character zed, but 
the evident paiater’s bid for ‘‘ human iaoterest ” in his 
central figure has been, in Mr. Koehler’s case, only too 
successful. Other instances of this transforming and 
misleadiuy interpretation are met with io the cases of 
Messrs. Guy, Harrison, and Bridgman, but in a less 
degree. We shouid never question ine sincerity. Mr. 
Koehler’s motives, and seldom doubt his accuracy in a 
question of fact. But while we agree heartily with his 
general principles, it is unwise to follow him unhesitat- 
ingly or far in some matters of opinion. 

Tne reproductions are, for the most part, good, vary- 
ing from excellent etched portraits to Mr. Guy’s monot- 
onous and naive rendering of his picture. We cannot 
feel that Mr, Smillie has preserved the dramatic force 
of the figures in Mr. Homer’s noble ‘ Vuice from the 
Cliffs,” but, on the wholv, etchings and wood engrav- 
ings are far above the average of such collect ons, and 
we heartily commend them and the purpose repr> ented 
by this important book. 





SIR PERCIVAL.' 


As unlike as possible from the feverish unrest, the 
morbid self-consciousness, the seared sensibility, and the 
knowledge of good and evil which characterizes much 
of even the best fiction of the day, is ‘Sir Percival.” 
The movement of the tale is iullof gracious dignity, like 
a minuet of old days. Tue purity, nobility, and lofti- 
ness of purpose are that for which we cordially thank 
Mr. Shorthouse. If this seems to be praise somewhat 
exaggerated, the strong impression of a beautiful ideal 
and of a high morale which the reading of ‘‘Sir Perci- 
val” has given us will be offered in justification. 

As to the literary form, that, too, is pleasing. Ex- 
quisite pen pictures are scattered through the pages. 
Somehow we should have been reminded of Sir Taomas 
Mallory’s ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur,” had not Mr. Shorthouse 
quoted from it. The descriptions of scenery, of the 
manor house, of the chapel, of Mr. De Lys, are like the 
notes of ‘‘ Morte d’Arithur” prolonged into modern 
limes. In the same way John logiesant kept reminding 
usof Henry Esmond. But this in passing: we do not 
mean to hint at any ‘‘ unconscious cerebration.” 

Taken as 4 whole, “ Sir Percival ” is, from a literary 
poiot of view, pleasing—nay, it is more than pleasing ; 
for, with all its negligee, it is truly artistic in cousiruction. 
S.opping to examine the delalis, tae graceful gracious- 
ness of ine aged Duke, the unassuming stateliness of the 
Duchess, the high and pure tone of Sir Percival, the un- 
conscious nobility of Virginia, and ine healthy saintil- 
ness of Constance, in each and all we shall not flada 
distinctly drawa figure. Tuere is no anxious labor at 
analysis, 00 passion for microscopic details. Mr. Short- 
house is not a Meissonier among writers. Rather is there 
a carelessness of detalis, which are merged in the greater 
or central thought of the whole—after the style of Corot. 
‘* Sir Percival” is an impressionist stuay, as ideal as 
though no ocean of realism were dashing and roaring 
about us, 

We might fault the English of ‘‘ Sir Percival’ now, 
as before that of ‘‘ Jolin iuglesant ” and of the * Little 
Schoolmasier Mark,” but iat would be nothing less 
than ingratitude. For in the same breath we would 
be forced in justice to ackuowledge that wuere @ hun- 
dred could write better sentences, few could creat like 
Mr. Saorthouse. 

lt is not our Wish, even were it the place io a short 
book notice, to analy Zo, Claswily, ticket, and pigeoa-hule 
tae autbor of ‘Sir Percival” and ‘‘Jonn Loyiesant,”’ 
Au that we are actually called upun is wo say whelher 
Une story be good or bad, clever er Guu, whether Lae DOOK 
is worth buylog, aud Will repay tLe UUme spent in reading. 
To this end we then do take Li Upon us Wo ailirm that We 
novel-reading world cannot but be betier, bola in bead 





1 Sir Percival; A Story of the Past and the Present, By J. H. 
Shorthouse. (New York; Macmillan & Uo ) 
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and heart, for such pure and elevating tales as ‘Sir 
Perclva!l.” 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 

‘*The Legendary History of the Cross; a Serles of 
Sixty-Four Woodcuts from a Dutch Book Published by 
Veldener, A.D. 1483. With an Introduction Written 
and Illustrated by John Ashton. Preface by 8S Baring- 
Gould, M.A.” (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son.) 
This book will have especial charm to the amateur anti- 
quarian ; to the man or woman (quite as likely to bea 
woman) who js attracted by the rare antiques in a col- 
lege library, who enjoys books, not merely for the truth 
they contain, or their besuty, but as curlosities. This 
book is a curlosity ; consistently a curfosity. Paper, 
binding, spelling, woodcuts, and matter all belong to 
the fifteenth century ; of course not literally, but all the 
features of the fifteenth century are reproduced, and 
skillfully reproduced. Modern art is employed only to 
produce a fac-simile of the art of four centuries ago. 
The legendary story itself is 3 curlosity. It belongs to 
what is often called a credulous aze. We do not think 
that epithet correctly characterizes that age. There {s 
a time in the experlence of most children when the 
child does not correctly distinguish between fact and 
fiction ; between what it belleves and what it imagines. 
Some men never reacao the art of this discrimination. 
They do not mean to tell lies ; they simply do not clearly 
discriminate between mental operations produced by 
external phenomena and those which have had no such 
cause; between the objective and the subjective. Out 
of this state of mind grew the med’xval church myths. 
The priests did not invent them for the purpose of de 
celving the people, nor spin them for the purpose of 
amusing the people. They evolved them for the pur- 
pose of edifying the people, and neither they nor their 
auditors asked the question, Is this true? That was 
reserved for a Jater age. Of this lterature there is no 
r.ore characteristic tliustration than this legendary story, 
‘which traces the wood of the Cross from wood growing 
out of seeds recovered by Sath from the Garden of 
Eien, and planted on his father’s grave. The story is 
illustrated by two sets of pictures, as childlike as the 
story they illustrate: one reproduced from certain now 
lost frescoes in a chapel at Siratford-upon-Avon, the 
other from a Dutch book published in 1483. If we 
cannot agree with the enthusiastic Mr. Baring-Gould in 
extolling their ‘‘ artistic merit,” we do agree with him 
in recognizing their value as showing, the one an anclent 
English, the other an ancient Dutch, method of treating 
a religic-historical subject, for so, doubtless, the artists 
regarded it. As an illustration of medieval art and 
literature the fac-simile is perfect. 

In turning the pages of ‘‘ Familiar Birds and What 
the Poets Sing of Them” one is surprised to find how 
many of the prettiest poems of our most graceful 
writers nave been written in honor of the birds. Here 
are represented Emerson, Tennyson, Leigh Hunt, 
Whittier, Stedman, “H.H.,” R W. Gilder, Cella 
Thaxter, Edith Thomas, Lucy Larcom, Pimbe Cary, 
Olive Thorne Miller, and many others whose fresh 
and delicate poetry sings in sympathy with the notes of 
the feathered tribe. The book is a handsome quarto, 
and the twelve full-pige colored plates of groups of 
song-birds are delicately tinted, accurate in drawing, 
and strikingly natural in attitude. The artist, Fidella 
Bridges, has already done excellent work in the illus- 
tration of bird life, and she has been ably seconded in 
the preparation of this volume by the editor, Susfe Bar- 
stow Skelding, and by the publishers, White, Stokes & 
Allen, who have brought out the book in rich and 
tasteful binding. ($5) 

Those who would like to obtain some of the exquisite 
pictures of birds in the volume we have just spoken of 
without going to the expense of purchasing the volume 
itself will be pleased to learn that the publishers have 
made several small volumes, prettily tied into cardboard 
covers, under the title ‘‘Songsters of the Branches,” 
each of which contains a selection from the pictures and 
poems. 

The large and handsomely bound quarto entitled 
“England, Scotland, and Ireland,” published by G. 
Routledge & Sons, of this city, is indeed, as its sub-title 
declares, a picturesque survey of the United Kingdom 
and its institutions. It is also a storehouse of valuable 
information on a great variety of topics relating to the 
material interests, the political methods, the architectural 
features, and the commercial aspects of the great empire 
of which it treats. The author, M. P. Villars, is a French- 
man, and there is a special interest in following the 
observations and comment of a serious-minded and care 
ful observer such as M. Villars, and comparing them 
with the amusing but frivolous and frothy talk of 
another recent commentator on English life—the author 
of ** John Bull and His Island.” We understand that 
M. Villars’s work, which bears on every page the proof 
of personal observation and historical research, has 
attained in France great popularity, and the Eng- 
lish translation by Henry Frith has been executed with 
literary skill. The six hundred illustrations have lost 





something, from an artistic polat of view, by their 
reproduction from the orlginal, but they are still excel- 
lent in that they elucidate and explain the text admtira- 
bly. The book is not one to be taken up and read for 
entertainment solely ; but as a work of reference, and as 
a comprehensive view of its subject, it 1s worthy ofa 
place on any library table. 





MEDITATIONS OF A PRIEST.’ 


In a former article giving some account of this book 
and {its author we gave expression to the hope that the 
‘** Pensdes ” of the Abbé Roux would find a translator 
and publisher to give them to the English reading folk. 
Here {s the book, in translation and priuting all we could 
desire. Open the volume, and what will you find? A 
priest, a cynic, a philosopher. A modern Trivius, 
verlly ! He has the qualities of the curé of Ars, of the 
philosopher of Porte Royal, and of cynic of the Frondes; 
that is to say, of M. Vianney, of Pascal, and of La 
Rochefoucauld. 

The Roman Catholic ecclesiastic is a notable ty pe of 
character. Especially is this true of the French clergy. 
You might say of him, presbyter fit, non nascitur, for 
he is, above all, a manufactured character. For this 
the seminary course of theological training is the objact 
at once of blame and of praise: blame for the dehu- 
manizing of the man, and praise for efficiency of the 
tool for the work for which it has been shaped. For 
good or for ill the training takes something out of a 
man, and then, in order to restore the balance, strongly 
develops other parts. So the ecclesiastic becomes a type 
in evolution—a type in mind and in features as well as 
in vesture. He has his own pecullar coign from which 
to view this Vanity Fair of life. 

To take up the parable of the poet, without exaggera- 
tion might the Roman priest of to-day make his own 
the words of Tiresias : 

**T stand a shadow across the door of doom, 
Athwart the lintel of death’s house, and walt ; 
Nor quick nor dead, nor flexible by fate, 

Nor quite of earth, nor wholly of the tomb ; 
A voice, a vision, light as fire and air, 
Driven between days that shall be and that were.’’ 

With all its grandeur and splendor, that which was a 
fact of the Middle Ages is only an {deal of to day. 

So the priest must possess his colgn in isolation, even 
though he be a Blougram, as if, to be of the chosen, one 
must at the same time be of the pecullar, people. How 
much greater, more deadening, that isoiation in the case 
of a priest of genius stationed in a rural parish with. 
boors alone for his parishioners we can only guess. 
While in any case he does his work for the love of God 
—one can discover nothing else that could serve for 
his motive—he at the same time avoids ai/achment. He 
guards against all personal affection for any of his peo- 
ple. The human, or rather the personal, is abstracted 
from his relations with his people. He does his duty 
perhaps with scrupulousness, but he teaches, exhorts, 
consoles, rebukes, advises, and administers the sacra- 
ments officially. His whole life is official. Personally 
he has become extinct ; he is ‘‘ nor quick nor dead ”—a 
tool cunningly fashioned for its work, a cog in one wheel 
of a mighty engine. If the Abbé Roux is threefold in 
character, it is because three canons of life have so 
shaped him: self repression, detachment, and mechan- 
ism. 

It is in the light of these notions that we read the 
thoughts, the etios and the epos of a peculiar and iso 
lated life. Even in his devotions the good Abbé isa 
little bitter. ‘‘God often visits us,” he rays, ‘‘ but 
most of the time we are not at home.” ‘‘ God, for the 
mass of Christians, is like one of those relatives whom 
we visit in secret, to whom we are gracious by stealth, 
but whom we blush to meet in a public place, or to hear 
mentioned in a drawing-room.” Hear our clerical La 
Rochefoucauld : ‘‘ Few know how to suffer, from lack of 
heart, or how to enjoy, fr-m lack of mind.” Again, and 
still more cynical: ‘‘ ‘I thought him faithful—he has 
deceived me!’ To say ‘1 decelved myself’ would be 
more just.” 

It is when he meditates upon the peasant that the 
Abbé Roux is athis best. M. Marfeton has been at 
the greatest pains to explain how the pastor can con- 
eistently say such things of his flock. The long apol- 
ogy is unnecessary. Say this alone, The Abbé Roux 
isa Roman Catholic eccleslastic—and all is explained. 
One might as well be called upon to apologize for 
the style of the Meditations—a style the acme of the 
epigrammatic—but when one says it Is French it {s 
enough. When a French sentence blooms, the flower 
is an epigram. It {is not affectation; not art, but 
nature. 

In concluding, we feel much like that Athenian whom 
Mr. Ansteys instanced with such felicity. So many of 
his friends having assembled at thé funeral of his child, 





1 Meditations of a Parish Priest. Thoughts, by Joseph Roux. 
Introduction by Paul Marieton. Translated from the third 
French edition by Isabella F. Hapgood. (New York; T. Y. 
Crowell & Co.) 





he felt called upon to apologize for the smallness of the 
corpse, The ‘‘ Meditations of a Parish Priest’ is not a 
large book. It is, however, profoundly suggestive. 
The curtains of thought are stirred on all sides, and one 
feels the near presence of a strong mind, albeit a mind 
shaped and fashioned by certain rigid conventionalities. 


The Premises of Political Economy. By Simon Patten, Ph.D. 
(Halle). (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company.) 
The author of this book describes his work as ‘‘a re- 
examination of certain fundamental principles of economic 
science.’? The result of his re-examination is that he 
rejects completely the accepted theory of rent and the 
doctrine of free trade. Inasmuch as both of these ideas 
are accepted not only by the old ‘‘ orthodox ’’ school, but 
also by the new socialistic school of economists, Mr. 
Patten’s work is of great importance in case he has suc- 
ceeded in making out his caseagainstthem. Unfortunately, 
the obscure style in which the book is written, and the un- 
usual nature of the arguments, makes it exceedingly difficult 
to give a clear and concise presentation of Mr. Patten’s 
views. The author states in his introduction that ‘‘ the 
real cause of the present social distress is to be found in 
the prevailing sentiment regarding the consumption of 
wealth, and especially of food. . . . The Anglo-Saxon race 
love a diet composed almost wholly of beef and white bread, 
and look down with contempt on the German with his 
sausage and black bread, the Frenchman with his soup and 
frogs, and all other nations that have a diet more in 
harmony with the natural conditions by which they are sur- 
rounded.’’ Mr. Patten apparently objects to free trade 
because it permits nations to carry out these extravagant 
tastes. ‘‘ When the French tariff causes a few acres in France 
to be used for the production of oranges, a great outcry is 
raised at the waste of labor; but when free trade causes the 
land of India to be used for the production of wheat, no free- 
trader notices the waste of labor. Yet in this manner the 
productivity of the land of India is more reduced than isthe 
land of France when used for orange groves.””?’ Under a 
system which prevented foreign commerce England would 
consume rye bread and India would produce rice, and both 
would be better off. Thus the prevention of commerce would 
supply each country with that which it ought to want, if not 
with that which it does want. Equally strange is Mr. Pat- 
ten’s idea of ‘‘ the evil results arising from a low rate of inter- 
est.’? Mr. Patten iooks at this question from the standpoint 
taken by capitalists, and thinks that a low rate of interest will 
naturally discourage saving. Most people in the community 
think that a low rate of interest is an advantage, since it 
indicates that all forms of capital are abundant. They con- 
sider it just as much of an advantage as to have houses 
plenty and cheap and to have land plenty and cheap. If 
the rate of interest were higher, still moreof the product 
of industry would go to the capitalist elass, and still less 
would go to the laborers. Mr. Patten is boldly original in 
the positions which he assumes, but we doubt if even the 
protectionists of the country will in large measure accept 
his views. 





It is difficult for us to understand the immense popularity 
obtained in Germany by the publication of The Buchholz 
Family, by Julius Stinde. The title-page of this translation 
informs us that it is made from the forty-ninth German 
edition. The sketches are clever enough in their way, and, 
no doubt, give a correct picture of middle-class domestic 
life in Berlin. They have considerable satire and humor 
also, but it is of a rather ponderous kind. The petty jeal- 
ousies, love affairs, misunderstandings, troubles with serv- 
ants, and soon, of a German family are told by the sup- 
posed narrator, Frau Buchholz, with the minutest detail, 
and sometimes with an ill-natured frankness, Her talk is 
amusing for a short time, but becomes a trifle wearisome if 
taken in large doses. We are inclined to think that the 
success of the sketches was in great measure due to the 
fact that they appeared, bit by bit, in the form of newspaper 
letters. There is an endless amount of talk about eating 
and drinking, and in other ways the book, though not posi- 
tively vulgar, gives one an impression of coarseness. The 
translation is good in that it is vivacious, and bad in that 
it is often too literal. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


Actors and Actresses. We have already spoken with com- 
mendation of the judgment and care shown by Mr. Brander 
Matthews and Mr. Laurence Hutton in editing the series of 
volumes on the great actors and actresses of Great Britain 
and the United States, from the time of Garrick down. The 
series fills distinctly ‘‘a long-felt want’’—to use a hackneyed 
phrase—in the history of the stage. The editors have sifted 
out with admirabie assiduity fact from fiction, true anec- 
dote from stage legend. The present volume takes up 
Macready, Forrest, and a dozen of their contemporaries. 
Mr. Lawrence Barrett writes the sketches of both Macready 
and Forrest, Mr. Hutton those of Charles Kean and Ellen 
Tree (Mrs. Kean); Kate Field, that of Charles Fechter ; 
William Winter, that of John McCullough; Clara Erskine 
Clement, that of Charlotte Cushman ; W. J. Florence, that of 
E. A. Sothern, and C. C. Buel that of Adelaide Neilson. We 
have given these names, as they show more clearly than 
anything else could the choice shown in the selection of 
writers and the assignment of subjects. The one criticism 
that suzgests itself to the reader is the brevity and sketchi- 
ness of the several articles. That of Macready is specially 
unsatisfactory in this way. (New York: Cassell & Co.) 





Susanna Wesley. By Eliza Clark. (Boston: Roberts Broth- 
ers.) The mother of John Wesley, the founder, and of Charles 
Wesley, the poet, of Methodism, as the author aptly styles 
them, was not only a woman of great devoutness, and of a 
religious character free from cant and both deep and pure, 
but she was also intellectual in a high degree, and a person 
of marked individuality and strength of purpose, Thig 
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narrative of her life, which forms the latest volume of the 
‘‘ Famous Women Series,” is valuable in itself as well as 
interesting in bringing before us the sources of the beauty 
of character and fervent piety in which Susanna Wesley’s 
sons were s0 conspicuous. The author, who is distantly 
descended from the Wesleys, has not written this memoir 
from a sectarian point of view, nor even from a religious 
point of view, except so far as the subject requires. She 
has a genuine admiration for the subject of this biography, 
and writes clearly and sympathetically. 





Roland Blake. By 8. Weir Mitchell, D.D. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Like “ In War Time,”’ this short 
novelof Dr. Mitchell’s is concerned in plot with the Civil 
War, and with complications growing outofit. It contains, 
among other good things, one or two of the very best battle 
scenes ever made by the pen. It is perhaps less psycholog- 
ical in its character than Dr. Mitchell’s first story, but it 
abounds in delicate analyses of character as affected by en- 
vironments, health, and hereditary and social tendencies. 
These, however, are never obtrusive, and the story is told 
simply and well. Some of the best work in the book is found 
in the delineation of minor characters ; such, for instance, 
as that of the good Addenda Pennell, the real estate agent 
and clock fancier. In point of construction aud propor- 
tion the story has some faults. But there is that in it which 
will maintain the literary distinction won for the author 
at a bound by his first novel. 





Rankell’s Remains, By Barrett Wendell. (Boston: Tick- 
nor & Co.) This is an unpleasant and, in its final chapters, 
a repulsive story. The writer has seen fit to seize upon the 
sensational incident of the theft of the dead body of one of 
our most fainous American millionaires, to make use of some 
other traits of character and points of personal history of 
the same man, to add a great deal that is purely imagina- 
tive, to introduce some pictures of the influence of a mill- 
jonaire in politics, and to serve up the whole apparently 
with the idea that he is presenting a representative type. 
There is much in this that is in bad taste. We do not wish 
to deny to the book a certain literary and dramatic effect- 
iveness, but, on the whole, we can find little justification 
for its existence. 





BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Mr. William O. Stoddard has written several of the best 
stories for boys that have appeared in late years, and his 
work has invariably been marked by a singularly fresh and 
wholesome moral tone, an absence of sensationalism, and, 
at the same time, that abundance of incidents and action 
which is so prime a necessity in holding the attention of 
boy readers. Mr. Stoddard’s success in this direction is 
evidence of his peculiar fitness for the preparation of a 
series of biographies of our national heroes and statesmen. 
The Life of Ulysses S. Grant (New York: White, Stokes & 
Allen) is a plain, straightforward plece of work. It does 
not consume a great part of its space in anecdotes and more 
or less apocryphal stories, but follows the events in the mili- 
tary and political history of its hero carefully and accu- 
rately. Mr. Stoddard has exercised great skill in selecting 
the salient points of each episode in Grant’s life, and in 
presenting them so as not to weary or confuse the youthful 
reader with a multiplicity of detail, yet to preserve all that 
is important and to relate it in a continuous and graphic 
narrative. 


Much the same comment may be made on the Life of 
George Washington, by the same author, and belonging to 
the same series, ‘‘ The Lives of the Presidents.” We donot 
find here those well-worn stories of boyhood which seem to 
have been first introduced, if not invented, by that curious 
old biographer Weems, but there has been a serious, and 
to a considerable degree a successful, attempt to lead the 
reader to see the character of Washington freed from those 
conventional and almost stereotyped views which have 
made it to many dim and indefinite in outline. The story 
of Washington’s early military career on the frontier, and 
the part he took in the first years of the Revolution, is par- 
ticularly well narrated, being full of animation and interest. 
Both these volumes are illustrated with portraits and other 
cuts, and are handsomely bound. 


Uncle Sam's Medal of Honor is the title of a collection of 
true stories of noble deeds for which our Congress has 
awarded its medal for distinguished conduct in the presence 
of the enemy. The tales of heroism and of gallantry, many 
of which have been forgotten by the people and the 
records of which have been buried in the pigeon-holes of 
the War Department, have been collected and edited by 
General T. F. Rodenbough. We need hardly say that a 
book of this kind, abounding in stirring incident and ex- 
citing adventure, is one that will highly please all boys of 
spirit, who will fiad io it also noble examples of courage 
and manliness. The publishers have furnished it with 
numerous portraits and other illustrations, and it is hand- 
somely bound with an attractive cover design. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

How? This is the suggestive title of a book for boys and 
girls, by Kennedy Holbrook, which tells them ‘‘ how” to do 
many things which will make spare minutes profitable and 
furnish amusement and occupation for rainy days and 
hours that would otherwise be idle. It gives directions for 
making a great number of useful and amusing articles, 
for elementary attempts in industrial art, and for expert- 
ments in popular science. A great number of diagrams 
and pictures make still clearer the clearly written directions 
of the author, who tells us that everything it contains has 
been deduced from his own experience or from that of 





some trustworthy friend. (New York: The Worthington 
Company. ) 

The two volumes of St. Nicholas for 1886 fully sustain 
the lead of that admirable magazine for children. One 
cannot look through the bound volumes of the ‘ 8t. Nicho- 
las’? without a deepened sense of the high tone and general 
literary and artistic excellence of its contents. Such a 
magazine trains young readers for the best literature later 
on, and, indeed, contains literature from the best writers. 
Nothing, certainly, has been published during the past year 
more thoroughly pervaded by a genuine literary spirit than 
Mrs. Burnett’s idyllic story of ‘‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 
Mr. Scudder’s *‘ Life of Washington ”’ deserves more than 
a passing notice. Indeed, it is difficult to select articles for 
comment when the general level of excellence is so high. 


Among the best artistic contribations to Harper's Young 
Feople for the past year one notes, in looking over the bound 
volumes for 1886, Mr. Frank French’s reproduction of 
children’s heads, many of which are exquisitely printed as 
well as most artistically conceived. The ‘‘ Young People”’ 
does not change its policy from year to year, but pursues 
the even tenor of its way, devoting a large space to fiction, 
and preserving a balance by frequent articles on sports and 
scientific subjects. The moral tone of the “ Young People” 
is unexceptionable, and its literary quality does not fall far 
behind. 


No more captivating little book has been published this 
year than The Babies’ Own sop, for which Walter Crane 
furnishes the illustrations (New York: George Routledge 
& Sons). It is a miniature quarto, and contains a series of 
selections from the most characteristic and pointed of 
ZEsop’s Fables, adapted for the youngest readers and set 
forth to the eye with the most delightful humor and in 
quaintest style of design and coloring. 


Another writer for boys whose popularity increases rather 
than diminishes as years go by is Mr. J. T. Trowbridge. 
His new book, His One Fault (Boston : Lee & Shepard), is 
the story of ore of those plucky and manly New England 
boys whom Trowbridge is so fond of portraying. As usual 
with his heroes, the lad forces his way into recognition and 
success by his own strength of character. There is plenty 
of plot, brisk dialogue, and that shrewd New England 
humor which was so well appreciated years ago by the 
readers of ‘‘ Neighbor Jackson ’’ and ‘‘ Cudjo’s Cave,”’ 


The Queen of the Pirate Isle, by Bret Harte, is a title most 
inviting in itself, and the story more than fulfills the expec- 
tations aroused. In fact, we doubt if Bret Harte has within 
the past few years written anything so perfect in its way as 
this charming little tale of child-romance and child-imagina- 
tion. Older readers will appreciate the exquisite natural- 
ness of the story ev:n more than the children for whom it 
was ostensibly designed. It has been most suitably and 
delightfully illustrated by Kate Greenaway, whose skill in 
depicting quaintly graceful childish faces and figures was 
never more aptly employed. Altogether, story and illus- 
trations make up one of the most original and fascinating 
juvenile books of the season. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) 


The Moon Maiden, and Other Stories. By Jessy E. Green- 
wood. (New York: Macmillan & Co.) This is a collection 
of brightly written and distinctly original stories in which 
fairy lore and moral allegory are deftly and pleasantly 
mingled. The author’s suggestions as to morals and 
manuers are presented in so skillful a form of fiction that the 
child reader will not be frightened or wearied by the idea of 
being instructed and “‘improved.’’? Considered as stories 
pure and simple, these short tales are ingenious and clever. 
Almost every page contains some new incident, and the 
interest is never allowed to flag. 


In bold, large type, and illustrated by scores of pictures, 
the book called Nelly Marlow in Washington contains much 
to interest and instruct young people, mingled in a clever 
way withsong andstory. Theauthor, Laura D. Nichols, has 
before this written several popular books for children. In 
this volume she describes many of the attractive features of 
our national capital, visiting in turn, with her little heroine, 
the Capitol, the White House, the public buildings, Mount 
Vernon, andsoon. There is also a very pleasing descrip- 
tion of New Year’s Day and other social features of Wash- 
ington life. (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.) 


Another of the brightly colored small quartos filled with 
pretty pictures and jolly verses, so popular in the holiday 
season with children, is Under Blue Sky (New York: The 
Worthington Co.). Both illustrations and poems are the 
work of Mrs. 8. J. Brigham, and both show an original and 
delicate fancy, and agenuine sense offun. Some of the full- 
page colored plates may be a little too brig&t in color to 
suit a mature taste, but they are sure to please the little 
ones, and the drawing of many of the illustrations, as well 
as their design, is worthy of high commendation. 


From Roberts Brothers, of Boston, we receive sample 
copies of their new ‘‘ Serles of Old Fairy Tales.’’ The old 
stories, such as ‘‘ Hop o’ my Thumb”? and “ Beauty and the 
Beast,” are retold by Laura E. Richard, and the drawings 
are made by Mr. Gordon Browne, who seems to revel in 
giants, ogres, beasts, and monsters. 


Little Rhymes in Brown is the pretty title of a number of 
pretty poems for children, tastefully printed, as the title 
indicates, in brown ink. The author, Lucy E. Tilley, is ad- 
mirably possessed of the knack of understanding and pre- 
senting in graceful verse child character and imagination, 
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LITERARY NOTES, 

-The Rev. Dr. George R. Crooks, of the Drew Tieological 
Seminary, is writing a life of Bishop Simpson. 

—Professor Huxley wiil contribute a chapter to the forth- 
coming biography of Darwin by the son of the natural'st. 

—Mr. Robert Browning has finished another poem, which 
is described as a new departure, in that it is quite different 
from anything that he has written before. 

—Mr. Maurice Thompson, whose industry is certainly 
very creditable, has just published through Caasell & Co. 
(New York) a new novel entitled ‘A Banker of Bankers- 
ville.’’ 

—The New England Publishing Company of Boston send 
us ‘‘ Queer Questions and Ready Replies,” a little volume 
that presents to its readers much quaint and interesting in- 
formation. 

—Ginn & Co. (Boston) have just issued an interesting little 
book entitled ‘‘ First Weeks at School,’ which is prepared 
asa kind of introduction to the primer, and which is likely 
to prove very suggestive and useful to primary teachers. 

—The memoirs of Liszt, which are soon to be published 
under the title of ‘My Life,” will contain, it is said, a 
voluminous collection of stories, in which the peculiarities 
of his friends and foes are jotted down with a free, not 
tosay caustic, pen. 

—Professor W. G. Sumner has mado a careful study of 
the question of ‘‘ What makes the rich richer and the poor 
poorer?’ and will communicate the answer to it which he 
has reached, through the January number of “‘ The Popular 
Science Monthly.”’ 

—The Church & Home Publishing Company issuein their 
series of Church and Home Biographies a ‘Life of Mary 
Lyon, the Christian Teacher.’”’ These are little tracts sold at 
three cents each. The enterprise is a commendable, and we 
hope a successful, one. 

—Macmillan & Co. have lately added to their educational 
publications from the Clarendon Press ‘‘ Scenes of Travel?’ 
by Gautier, containing a serles of selections annotated by 
Mr. Saintsbury, an editor better qualified probably than any 
other living Englishman for such work. : 

—‘In All Time of Oar Tribulation,” by Sarah Emily Holt : 


‘* His Guardian Angel,’’? by Emily Brodie; ‘‘ Dick’s Attic.” 
by Catharine Shaw; ‘‘ Not so Very Long Ago,” by the Au- 
thor of “‘ At All Times ;” ‘‘The Roses of Ringwood,” by 


Emma Marshall, are recent publications of Robert Carter & 
Brothers. 

—The twelfth series of sermons on the International 
Sunday School Lessons by the Monday Club has just been 
issued by the Congregational Sunday-School] Publishing 
Society, Boston. The earlier volumes in this series have 
found favor with Bible class teachers and others interested 
in Sanday schoo! work. 

—The Boston ‘‘ Literary World” of November 27 contains 
full and very readable notices of the entire holiday litera 
ture of the year, besides a great mass of book advertising 
hardly less interesting than its own reading matter. Any 
one in search of a guide to the holiday books cannot do 
5c ra to possess himself of this issue of the “ Literary 

—Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, of Philadelphia, has been 
elected Professor of American Linguistics and Arebwe logy 
in the University of Pennsylvania. He has been for several 
years Professor of Ethnology and Archeology in the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, and is Vice- 
President of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, for the section on Anthropology. 

—The figures for the sale of tre four parts of the Brinley 
Library are given at $112,494 77. It is odd, considering the 
interest of collectors in Poe, that only four dollars was paid 
for ‘’ The Conchologist’s First Book,” the work to which the 
charge of plagiarism relates. The scarcity of the first edi- 
tion of his ‘‘ Poems”’ may be judged from the fact that a 
purchaser was found for the second edition at $150. 

—Thomas Greenwood, the English author of a book on 
free public libraries, writes on that subject that next to 
this country France possesses more popular free libraries 
than any other country—baving more than 1,000, with over 
1,009,000 volumes, while there are 17,500 school libraries 
containing about 2,000,000 volumes. He says he has 
‘visited many of the free libraries in America, and our 
cousins there are far ahead of us.” 

—The “ Boys’ World,’’ conducted by Matthew White, Jr 
who will be remembered as the writer of several excellent 
juvenile stories in this paper, enters on its second year with 
a change of form and an increase in size, and givesa cap- 
tivating list of serials and sketches to be furnished for its 
coming volume by many of the best-known writers for 
boys, aud by epecialists in matters relating to sports and 
exercise. 

—Jobn Wilson & Son (Cambridge) print in pamphlet form 
Sarah Winnemucca’s ‘Practical Solution of the Indian 
Problem ”’ in the form of a letter by Elizabeth P. Peabody to 
Lyman Abbott. We have already told our readers some- 
thing of this interesting story, which is told much more fully 
here. It illustrates the difficulties of the Indian question 
as created, not by the red men, but by the white men 
Convert the Indian ring and the Indian problem would be 
solved. 

—The Christmas number of the ‘‘ English Illustrated 
Magazine” is a double number, and contains even more 
than usually attractive features in illustration and text 
To us the most interesting article is that called “In the 
Heart of London,’’ which contains many drawings from 
life of London scenes by Hugh Thomson, who is making 
for himself a reputation almost equal and somewhat simi- 
lar to that of Randolph Caldecott, by bis work with the 
pencil. Another important illustrated article is that on 
“Venice.” Mr. Swinburne and George Meredith contribute 
poems, and a drawing by George du Maurier is accompanied 
by @ pretty poem in French, written by the artist, 
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Jnouirinc Frienps. 


| Any sudscriber sending an inguiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
sither through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
@iswer wid be given as promplly as practicabdie.] 


t Itis reported that the mummy of Rameses II., who is identified 
by scholars with the Pharaoh who was drowned in the Red Sea, 
has been discovered in Egypt. How is this consistent with the 
Scriptures? ves 

The mummies of about thirty kings and members of the 
royal family were exhumed from the cave five miles from 
Thebes, in a place called Bab el Melook, “Gate of the 
Kings,”’ in the year 1881, and were transferred to the Mu- 
seum at Bou'ak. These mummies included kings of the 18th 
dynasty—Aahmes I.; Amenhotep, who is supposed to have 
reigned about B.c. 1700, and Thothmes L, 11., and LIL, reign- 
ing between b c. 1666 and B.c. 1600 ; also Rameses I. and IL, 
and Seti I. The uncovering of themummy of Rameses 
has jast occurred, and brought up the subject afresh. It 
was said at the time of the discovery that a female who 
might be supposed to be Pharaoh’s daughter was among 
the mummies, and Piaraoh himself wasalsoincluded This 
of course produced a sensation, but the identity of Rameses 
either 1., 11., or 111. with the Pharaoh of,the Bible is not so 
certain. Some historians maintain that the exodus took 
place in the time of Amenhotep. According to Rawlinson, 
Brich, Brugsch, Lenormant, and Chatas, Rameses II. was 
the first oppressor of the Israelites ; the builder of Pithun 
and Rameses, the king who knew not Joseph; the four- 
teenth son of Rameses II., Menephthah, was the king who 
refused to let the Israelites go. Rawlinson says, however, 
that the Pharaoh himself escaped, and Wilkinson says 
“there is no authority in the writings of Moses for sup- 
posing that the Pharaoh was drowned.’’ The omission of 
any refercnce to Pharaoh’s death is the strongest possible 
indication that he survived. There is a most remarkable 
omission of the name of Pharaoh from the record of the 
overthrow. The ‘‘ Egyptians’? pursued, and ‘‘ Pharaoh's 
horses, bis chariots, and his horsemen ;” but did Pharaoh 
himself go into the sea? 

Our correspondent should read the account given in 
Exodus xiv., either in the Hebrew or in English, King 
James’ version. The Bible does not say the Pharaoh went 
down into the sea, but the Egyptians and Pharaoh’s 
horses and chariots. If Rameses, whose mummy has 
just been uncovered, should prove to be the Pharaoh of 
the Bible instead of Menephthak, whom the Egyptologists 
regard as the one, it would only confirm the Scriptures, 
especially when they are read carefully with this point in 
mind. 


We are told in the Bible that no man can be saved except 
through faith in Christ. There are many in this world who have 
never heard of Christ. Are they docmed? Will they who have 
never bad the chance of either accepting or refusing him, knowing 
nothing whatever about him—will they be sent to hell? Isthere 
nothing in the Bible which at least implies that the heathen will 
be saved’ Those who lead a good life, so far as they knew how 
—what of them? Cc. R. 

According to the Westminster Assembly’s Catechism a 
knowledge of Christ is necessary to salvation, and those 
who have never possessed that knowledge are certainly lost. 
But this opinion is now entertained by very few divines. 
Some hold that an opportunity will be given for such 
knowledge in another life; others hold that no such knowl- 
edge is necessary, and instance the case of Cornelius (Acts 
x.), the Judgment as described in Matt. xxvi., and such 
promises as isaiah lv., 7, and Romans iii., 7-10. There 
seems to us abundant Scriptural authority for the latter 
opinion, and none for the doctrine that a knowledge of 
Christ is essential to salvation. The other opinion, that 
Christ will probably be presented in another life to those 
who have never heard of him here, has one or two passages 
in Scripture to support it, and, in our opinion, nothing in 
Scripture to contradict it; but it must be regarded as an 
unproved, but not improbable or unscriptaral, hypothesis. 


In the New York “Independent” of November 4 you are 
quoted by Dr. Herrick Johnson, in an article on * Prohibition,” 
as saying that “ law is only the voice of the community’s con 
science.’ Is one to infer, then, that you are content with the 
community's conscience, whether it stops at high license or 
demands prohibition! Iam groping for light—trying to ascer: 
tain whether my duty lies in the direction of using my influence 
with the party in power to secure restrictive measures, or arriv. 
ing at more radical results by means of a third party. Should 
each individual be guided by the apparent and immediate needs 
of his own community, or look to and work for broader and 
remvter results im the country at large? Wa. H. K. 

It is the iunction of the church and of the :eformer to 
hold up ideals of human «ction for the individual, and toward 
which the community may be gradually led. It is the busi 
ness Of the legislator in a free republic to frame as laws 
those which extract and embody the moral sense of the 
community. In our judgment, in determining political 
action each individual does wisely to guide himself by a 
consideration of the immediate needs of his own commu- 
nity, and to endeavor to secure such laws as can be enforced. 





A. R. P.—The articles on free trade by T. G. Shearman 
in The Caoristian Union have not, so far as we know, been 
published in book form. 


Tell ‘An Old Subscriber,” in Inquiring Friends of this week 

(st. ¢., 18th November), that I can put him on the track of two 

books, comparatively smail, that will settle “his friend” on 

origin of bible, etc., if he can be settied. One is ** The Divine 

Demonstration,” by H. W. Everett, published by Christian Pub- 

lishing Co., St. Louis, Mo. ($1.50). The other.is by Clark Braden. 
O. P. 


Can any one tell me where I can find some lines expressing 
the sentiment of doing kind acts 2nd speaking kind words to 





those we love while they are living, and not have a cause of 
regret that we were neglectful after they are gone? One verse 
ends: 

“Then antedate the work of death and do'this now.” 


I will be very grateful for the information. A SUBSCRIBER. 


Can some reader give me information bearing upon the ques- 
tion, Is there any church plate of our own country of historic 
interest or value, and where and by whom presented ? 

E. D. D. 


Is it incorrect to say, “a herd of buffalo”? Does it not come 

under the same rule of pronunciation as deer or sheep? 
T.C. J. 

No. The plural ‘‘buffaloes’’ is quite correct. The fre- 
quent use of the singular for the plural is much like using 
the expression ‘“‘a hundred pound’’—common, but in- 
correct. Pe a 

Which are the four most noted, rather most interesting, cathe 
drais in England outside of London! Where can I find interest- 
ing accounts of them? I have Bawthorne’s Note-books. L 


We believe that of the cathedrals in England the four 
generally regarded as the best specimens of architecture are 
those at Salisbury, Ely, Lincoln. and York. An interesting 
illustrated book on “ English Cathedrals’? was published 
not long ago by Cassell & Co., of this city. 


Can some reader tell me who is the author of the poem com. 
mencing— 
“ "Twas autumn, and the leaves were dry 
And rustled on the ground, 
And chilly winds went whistling by, 
With dull and pensive sound.” 


** Why gaze ye on my hoary hairs, 
Ye children young and gay? 
Your looks beneath the weight of cares 
May bleach as white as they.” 
I do not know the author, and would be glad to get the whole of 
the poem if possible. I thought perhaps knowing so much might 
make it easier to find. M.G. A, 


Neuralgia.—M., Amherst, Mass., is probably thinking of the 
ammoniated tincture of gualac—ten to thirty drops on sugar 
every five hours. It is at times useful in certain forms of rheu- 
matie neuralgia. A much better prescription is the advice of a 
good physician. Treat the cause, not the symptoms. 

A Doctor. 


Will some one have the kindness to inform me, as far as poss!- 
ble, who are the originals of the characters in the musical novel, 
“ Charles Auchester.”’ R. 

‘“‘Serapphael’’ was intended as a pen-portrait of Men- 
delssohn. We do not know that the other characters were 
taken from life. 


“M.D. C.,” who wished to find a recipe for driving rats out 
of a house, published several years ago in The Christian Union, 
may be helped by a writer in the ‘Scientific American,” who 
says that he cleared his premises of rats with whitewash made 
yellow with copperas, covering the stones and rafters with it. 
He also put the crystals of the copperas in the cracks and oor- 
ners. Since then not a rat or a mouse has been seen. Every 
spring the cellar is coated with the yellow wash as a puritier. 

W. H.C. 


Please give the correct pronunciation of the name Romola, the 
accent, and the quantity of the first two vowels. E. McM. 


Accent on first syllable; both vowels short. 








FACT AND RUMOR. 
An orange tree overfour hundred years old, in the 
orangerie of Versailles, was first planted by Elenora de 
Castille, the wife of Charles III. 


The natives of Livingstonia, Africa, last year bought 
ten tons of soap—but it was only as an article of diet. 
They are as far as ever from cleanliness, which is next 
to godliness. 


Japan has a fishing population of 1,601,000. At their 
last National Exhibition the Japanese showed 3,967 
articles connected with fishing, and 6,474 kinds of 
goods made from fish and aquatic plants. 


One of the peculiarities of a 250-pound pumpkin 
grown st Newburg, N. Y., is that it was fed on milk 
A root was sent out from the vine to a basin of milk, 
and it consumed a pint of the fluid each day. 


A remarkable illustration of the enduring character 
of human hair may now be seen in the British Museum, 
where has been placed a wig, lately found ina temple 
at Thebes, which is supposed to have been worn by an 
Egyptian priest at a period not less than 3,400 years ago. 


A number of Welsh clergymen who have become 
impoverished through the tithe war have appealed to 
Churchmen in England for assistance. The Duke of 
Westminster has subscribed £500, and four Welsh 
bishops £100 each. Other donations are being re- 
ceived. 


A gardener who recently received a sound rating from 
his master, a land-owner of Normandy, turned indig- 
nantly upon him with the remark: ‘“‘ You need not 
treat me like a common fellow. I'd have yeu w know 
I am the nephew of Louvel, who assassinated the Duc 
de Berry.” 

Two big pensions were granted at Washington the 
other day. One was to John T. Moncrief, an insane 
veteran, whose first payment will amount to $12,224 39. 
This is said to be the largest pension yet issued. The 
other was to Josiah Brimard, whose first payment will 
amount to $11,917.96, 





Sugar in {its coarse state, called ‘ goor,” has been 
used in India from time immemorial as an ingredient in 
mortar. Masonry cemented with this mortar has been 
known to defy every effort of pick and shovel, and to 
yield only to blasting when {t has been found necessary 
to remove old puckah buildings. 


Twenty years ago, says an exchange, a woman 
borrowed $20 of Alderman Hartman, of Pittsburg, 
and failed to pay it. The other evening she attended 
church, heard a sermon on the subject of doing as one 
would be done by, and the next day surprised the 
Alderman by paying the debt with interest in ful!. 


The clevated roads of New York have a capacity for 
handling 700,000 passengers a day, but their greatest 
business for any single day was on June 6h last, when 
357,114 passengers were carried. Since they opened in 
October, 1872, the roads have carried an aggregate of 
693 000,000 passengers, and the total recelpts to October 
1, 1886, were over $48 500.000 


An arrow-point made of ivory was lately extracted 
from the breast of a goose shot near Calusay, Cal. As 
there are no savages nearer than the Arctic regions with 
whom ivory is plenty, the conclu:ion is that the arrow 
was made from the tooth of a walrus, and shot into the 
breast of the bird by an Eskimo. The skin of the 
goose had grown over the arrow. 


On one of the long railroads of Russia church cars are 
to be provided on Sundays, in which priests of the 
Greek Church will conduct regular services for the 
benefit of the railroad men and others who are deprived 
of theirregular worship. This {dea may commend itself 
to some of our pious railroad magnates and stockholders 
who would like to devise some way to “take the cuss 
off” of running Sunday trales.—[Springfield Union. 


There was a gentle ripple of merriment the other day 
at a certain religious gathering, when a pecullarly staid 
and dignified brother, in referrfog to the denominational 
and doctrinal change in the views of the Jate Adoniram 
Judson, one of the pioneer missionaries who started for 
india a Congregationalist and landed there a Baptist, 
remarked that the change in Judson’s views occurred 
when he was half-seas-over.— [Springfield Union. 


The late William Barnes, the ‘‘ Dorsetshire poet,” 
used to tell of a little boy whom he found one day ina 
village school, and who had written the word ‘‘ psalm” 
in his copy-book and then accidentally blotted out the 
{initial ‘‘p” with his sleeve. His little sister at his side 
was in tears at the disaster, but the natural-born spelling 
reformer defiantly exclaimed: ‘‘ What if I did scrope 
of enout? He didn’t spell naught, and what was the 
good of en ?” 


The Oxford system of allowing students of a Vermont 
college to attend lectures as they choose results in some 
pathetic experlences. One professor of moral philoso- 
phy says: ‘‘ Lectures were announced and the profes 
sor attended.” Another professor confesses: ‘‘ Lect 
ures offered, 54, but some not delivered owing to 
absence of audience,” while one professor declares that 
he announced three courses of lectures, but no students 
sent in their names.—[Albany Argus. 


The ‘‘ Lancet” reeords the case of a young girl who 
had attacks exactly resembling delirlum tremens from 
the effect of tea-leaves which she was in the habit of 
chewing. We havealready called attention to the many 
and varied disorders which may occur as the result of 
the excessive use of strong tea, and have no doubt that 
many persons suffering from dyspepsia and palpitation 
of the heart would find these symptoms to disappear, or 
at least be markedly diminished, if they would discon- 
tinue the excessive use of tea as a beverage.—([Sclence. 


The ‘‘ Sanitary Engineer ” takes up the cudgels for the 
countryman who is so often accused of blowing out the 
gas. It believes that most of the cases of suffocation by 
gas in hotels and lodging-houses are due to defective gas 
fixtures—to old, worn-out keys that turn entirely round 
when presumably turned off, and thus suffocate those 
who go to bed in innocence of what may befall them. 
The “‘ Engineer” thinks it high time that a systematic 
and regular inspection of gas fixtures in hotels and 
lodging-houses be inetituted by the authorities in all 
cities. 


An incident in the life of a clergyman well known in 
this city : While spending a few days with a friend in 
the country, word came that ina village twenty miles 
off the minister had been suddenly called away, and 
with it a request that the visiting clergyman would sup 
ply his pulpit on the coming Sunday. He consented, 
and drove to the village on Saturday afternoon. 
Arrived there, he soon found the resident minister's 
house. lt had a broken-down, uninviting look, and his 
knock at the door was answered by its mistress, whose 
look was anything but one of welcome. ‘‘ Yes,” she 
said, ‘‘ this isthe house ; and this,” turning and unlock 
ing a door, ‘‘ this is your room. It’s a little dark and 





damp, for we don’t open it often, We use it mostly for 
funerals,”—[Boston Budget, 
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Charles Scribner's 


Sons New Books. 





AMONG THE LAW-MAKERS, 87, 2xcx> 


* Auton. 1 vol 
8vo, profusely illustrated, $2.50. 


Mr. Alton was for four years a Senatorial page. 
In this volume, which is the first record of vert- 
table Congressional experiences ever made by a 
boy for boys, he conducts his readers through 
the rooms and corridors of the Capitcl into the 
halls of Congress, to witness the memorable 
scenes which are enacted there. 

He tells everything so cleverly, and with so 
much vivacity and good humor, that the reader, 
old or young, who begins the book will be certain 
to read it through.—[Boston Journal. 


THE CHILD’S STORY OF THE YEAR. 


LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY. 27 "*4xc= 


Burnett. Beautifully illustrated by R. B. 
Birch. Square 8vo, handsomely bound, $2. 
Fifteenth thousand now ready. 

Talked about everywhere.—[New York Inde 
pendent. 

The story abounds with the sweetest and most 
delicate touches, and, although intended prima- 
rily to be a child's book, the author certainly 
builded better than she knew when she created 
a character so loving and so perfect, and one 
which has about it the spiritual and almost 
ethereal beauty with which some of the old 
masters used to surround their child-creations — 
(Philadelpkia Record. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES OF AMERICAN 
PROGRESS. By Henrretta CHRISTIAN 


Warieut. 1 vol., small 8vo, 
illustrated, $1 20. 

Her tales will rivet the attention of little read- 
ers, even when there is a book of fairy tales to 
follow.—[Mrs. Burton Harrison. 

Miss Wright has the rare faculty of writ! ng 
history in so entertain'‘ng a way that young 
people are led to read it with quite the same 
interest that they would devote to a romance. 
—[Philadeiphia Inquirer. 


BY THE SAME AUTHO?: 


CHILDREN’S STORIES IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY. Illustrated. 1 vol., $1 50. 
PRINCE PEERLESS, 4, Yair Folk story 
Couturen. Illustrated by John Collier. 1 vol., 

12mo, $1 2. 


More admirable and fascinating a fairy story 
book we have not lately set eyes upon. The 
stories are most airily conceived and most 
gracefully executed.—(Hartford Post. 


MARVELS OF ANIMAL LIFE, ®” & ¥. Hox: 


DER. Illustra. 
ted. 1 vol., 1220, $2. 

One of the most remarkable of recent publica- 
tions. .. . The kind of book that ought to find 
its place in libraries for boys and girls of a 
thoughtful and inquiring turn of mind. It not 
only satisfies a healthful curiosity, but it fur- 
nishes a world of substantial information.— 
{Christian Union. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
A Popular Account of 
THE IVORY KING. the Elephant and Its 
Allies. Illustrated. $2. 


OUR ARCTIC PROVINCE, ALASKA, AND 
THE SEAL ISLANDS. ®” Henry W. Ex- 


uioTt. lilustrated 
by drawings from nature by the author, and 
maps. 1 vol., 8vo, $4.50. 

Other books may still be written about Alaska, 
but it is not easy to understand how any one of 
them can ever exceed this one in interest, or in 
any way shake its authority as an accurate guide 
to * Our Arctic Province.’’—[New York Journal 
of Commerce. 





Sketches of 


THE BUCHHOLZ FAMILY. 


Berlin Life 
by Juuics Strxps. Translated from the 
forty-ninth German edition. 12mo, $1.25. 


As charming and delightful as the freshest of 
fiction, simply because it is trne and the char- 
acters are real.—[Philade)phia Press. 

The author's hilarity is always cheerful and 
elevating, and for unadulterated humor, for 
quiet, unobtrusive fun, commend us to this 
famous book.—[Hartford Post. 


A NOVEL OF BOY LIFE. 


PHAETON ROGERS. By Rossirer Jonson. 


Illustrated. 1 vol, 
12mo, $1.50. 


Brimfaul of entertainment and overflowing with 
spirited incident.—[Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 


THE MAKING OF NEW ENGLAND, 
1§80--1643, By Sauce Apame Draxs. 


With 241 illustrations and 
maps. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 

Not one reader out of a thousand will need 
any better book on our early history than this 
book, and young people in particular will find 
it far more readable and entertaining than the 
average story.—[Boston Beacon. 


A HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REYOLU- 


TION By H. Morss Sternuens. Inthree 

, volumes. Vol. I. ready. Contain- 

ing a new preface to the American edition’ 
Octavo, $2.50. 

The enthusiasm and the labor have produced 
one of the best histories of that period, correct 
in compilation and pleasing in presentation ; 
always historic and sometimes dramatic, and as 
impartial as it was possible for the author to be 
in describing a great people and the great crisis 
through which they passed.—[Philadelphia Call. 


THE HUGUENOTS AND HENRY OF 
ee ee ne ee ae 


author of the ** History of the 
Rise of the Huguenots of France.”’ 2 vols., 
8vo, with maps, $5. 

There is no work on the same themein the 
English language compared to this. . . . Prof. 
Baird is the only living American author worthy 
to compare with Irving, Prescott, and Motley as 
writers of the history of foreign countries.— 
{Philadelphia Bulletin. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 


DANTE Being a new edition of ‘‘ Dante 

* as Philosopher, Patriot, and Poet, 
with an analysis of the Divine Comedy, ita 
Plot and Episodes.” By Vrincunzo Borrta. 
1 vol., 12mo, $1 50 


It is decidedly the best account of the poet 
that has appeared in the English language. It 
is careful, learned, discriminating, and eloquent, 
written in terse and eloquent English that is re- 
markable in the pen of an author not native to 
our soil.—[New York Evening Post. 


A HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. 


From the earliest period to the death of 
Demosthenes. By Frank Byron JEVONS; 
M.A. 1 vol, crown 8vo, $2.50. 
It is beyond question the best history of Greek 
literature that has hitherto been published. 
—([London Spectator. 


THE AGE OF ELECTRICITY, ?*™4™. 
to Telephone. By Park Bengamin. 1 Vol., 
12mo, $2. 


By no means difficult to understand is Mr. 
Park Benjamin’s work, and we recommend the 
* Age of Electricity " especially to those who call 
themselves well educated, but are as ignorant 
of the subject to-day as are the Italians who work 
in the trenches laying out the underground ways 


for the electric wires —[New York Times. 





These booke are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the 
publishers, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





PRANQG’S 
SATIN ART PRINTS 


MADE UP IN 
Banners, Sachets, and Cushions, 
Sachet Bags and Handkerchief Holders. 
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Skies, Meadow Sweet to Mistletoe, 
Christmas Box, Worthington’s Natural His- 
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T. NICHOLAS, 


Edited by 
Mary Mapes Dodge. 
Bound volume, two parts, $4. 
A year’s subscription, $3. 
The Caristmas number, 25 cents. 
The Century Oo., N. Y. 








Miss Jerome’s Books. 


NATURE'S HALLELUJAH. 


By Irene E. JEnome, 


Author and Artist of ‘* One Year’s Sketch Book ” 
and ‘‘ The Message of the Bluebird.” 

Presented in a series of nearly fifty full-page 
illustrations (9}¢x14 inches), engraved on wood 
by Grorer T. ANDREW. ‘Elegantly bound in gold 
cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, $6; Turkey morocco, 
$12; tree calf, $12; Spanish calf, $12. 


UNIFORM WITH 


One Year's Sketch Book. 


Containing 46 full-page illustrations, in same 
bindings and*at same prices as ‘* Nature’s Halle- 
lujah.” 

“Among the unheard melodies that are 
sweeter than the heard, must be classed those of 
Miss ;Jerome’s exquisite contribution to the 
library of song illustrated. 

“Her little birds, whether singing on willow or 
cherry spray, or bosomed in dim pine woods, or 
rehearsing from the ballad book of June, have 
this in common with the Arabian bird, that, 
without an audible note from their“ fluttering 
throats, they can sing us away to enchanted 
land. 

** And not only the birds, but the shells on the 
beach sands, the morning stars, the pebble- 
fretted rillet, and the slant April rain, sing in her 
delicate delineation. 

* Wind-blown buttercups and grasses whisper 
musically, violets lift up face and voice, fern 
fronds uncrumple to imagined rhythm and tune, 
and the angel of the lily chants heavenward. 
A brief fanciful recital of how spring cametothe 
heart of the New Hampshire hills prefaces the 
illustrated text, which comprises a variety of 
music-breathing passages from the p »ets. Among 
well-known and loved things that are freighted 
with additional beauty through the tender and 
graceful interpretation of this artist, Long- 
fellow’s ‘Daybreak’ detains us with ethereal 
glimpses of the wind’s road up from the sea to 
the where, in the artist’s fancy, it kisses softly 
the nodding blossoms of the wake-robin.” 
—([Edith.M. Thomas in the Book Buyer. 


Message of the Bluebird, 


TOLD TO ME TO TELL TO OTHERS. 


New holiday edition in dainty binding. Cloth 
and gold, $2. 

Illustrated catalogue free by mail. 
all booksellers. 


LEE and SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


Sold by 





Just Published: 


THE PICTURE OF JESUS 


(THE MASTER). 
By the Rev, H, R. HAWEIS, M. A, 


Bound in uniform style with 
THE STORY OF THE FOUR. 
12mo, $1.25. 
The next volume in the series will be THE PIC- 
TURE OF PAUL (The Disciple). Each volume 
sold separately and complete in itself. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


THE LONDON GRAPHIC 


CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER. 
ALL ITS PICTURES ARE IN COLORS. 


It contains fac-similes of the following paintings : 


The Culprit. Christmas in Japan. 

No Physic at Christmas. After the Dance 

A Peep at the Ball. Bringin, Bou the Christ- 
Nothing in It. mas Fire Wood (double 


Confidences page). 
A Picture without Words. Doddy and her Pets. 


Welcome Visitor. 
TALES. 


Romeo and Juliet.................. By William Black- 
Bull Dog and Butterfly........ By D. Christie Murray- 
Now ready, price 50 cents per copy. 


The Grand Christmas Double Number 
of the 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS 





now ready, contains a large colored plate, 
“LITTLE MISS MUFFET,” 
from the celebrated picture by Sir J. E. Mill 
Bart 


. R. A., generally admitted to be the finest 
ever executed by that popular artist. 


Also a 
Startling Story by BRET HARTE, 
entitled, 


‘A MILLIONAIRE OF ROUGH AND READY.” 
Also many Christmas engravings after pictures 
by talented artists. 
Now for sale by = Booksellers and Newsdealers 
at SO cents per cop 
THE INT ERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 


29 AND $1 BEEKMAN 8T., NEW YORK, 








Every Reader of THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
should read the 


ANDOVER REVIEW, 


Which discusses with ability, scholarship, fair- 
ness, and conviction all the great topics 
now interesting the religious public. 

@4 a year; 35 cents a number. 


[# October, November, and December num- 
bers will be sent free to every new aub- 
scriber vomitting @4 for 1587 betore 
December 20 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


NOTEWORTHY NEW BOOKS. 


BRET HARTE: THE QUEEN OF THE PIRATE 
ISLE. A Story. With many illustrations, in colors, 
by Kate Greenaway. 12mo, $1.50. A very available 
book for holiday gifts. 

CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK: 
CLOUDS. Anewstory. 81.25. 

MRS. A. D. T. WHITNEY: HOLY TIDES. 
Poems for Advent, Christmas, Easter, and other 
holy aays. 75 cents. HOMESPUN YARNS. A 
new volume of Stories. $1.50. 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL: 
AND OTHER ADDRESSES. $1.25. 

MI8S PHELPS: THE MADONNA OF THE TUBS. 
Illustrated. $1.50. A touching story. 

0. B. FROTHINGHAM: LIFE OF WILLIAM B.. 
CHANNING. With Portrait. 2. 

CAROLIBE HAZARD: MEMOIR OF J. L. 
DIMAN. $2. 

DR. WEIR MITCHELL: ROLAND BLAKE. 

Anovel. $1.25. 
WASHINGTON 
CHRISTIANITY. 
tions. $1.25. 
Edition. $1. 

LUCY LARCOM : BECKONINGS FOR EVERY 
DAY. A Calendar of Thought. $1. 

SARAH ORNE JEWETT: A WHITE HERON 

and other Stories. $1.25. 

CATHERINE OWEN: TEN DOLLARS 

ENOUGH. A book for every family. 81. 

LILLIE CHACE WYMAN: POVERTY GRASS, 

Eight remarkable short stories. $1.25. 


IN THE 


DEMOCRACY 


GLADDEN : APPLIED 
Moral Aspects of Social Ques, 
THE LORD’S PRAYER. New 


WILLIAM BURNET WRIGHT: ANCIENT 
CITIES. $1.25. 
CELIA THAXTER: THE CRUISE OF 


MYSTERY and Other Poems. 81. 


JOSEPH COOK: ORIENT, tenth volume of Mon 
day Lectures, with steel portrait $1.50. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, Sent by maii, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 EAST SEVENTEENTH STRE ET, NEW YORK. 


TWO CHRISTMAS STORIES, 


PALERMO; A Story of Sicily. By Auice 
D. Freup Exquis itely printed in square octa- 
vo, and illustrated with etchings by Cole- 
man. Cloth extra, $4; Popular Edition, 
16mo, cloth extra, 75 cents 


“A story whose charm of loveliness is unique 
and whc se memory, once gained, will never be 
forgotten ’’—[Boston Literary World 


“A story thrillingly told and full of human in- 
terest,’’—[Pbiladelphia Inquirer. 


“A charming romance most delicately told, 
- . Simple and pure in style and pervaded 
by an exalted piety."°—[Rutland Herald. 
CHRISTMAS AT GREYCASTLE, AStory 
of Scotland. 16mo, cloth extra, 75 cents. 
‘* A tender, greceful, and refined littlesketch.” 
—[(The Beacon. 
* Full of tender, domestic sentiment and re- 
ligious feeling.”’—[Cincinnati Comercial 
The above are for sale by all dealers, and will 
be sent by mail on receipt of price by the pub- 
lishers, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 & 29 West 23d St., New York. 
Pilgrim Almanac for Bible Searchers. 

For 1887. Price, 3 cents ; per 100 copies, $2.00. 
Aunl q ue 

















publication 

giving a brief 

SCRIPTURE SELECTIONS and pointed 

Spiral enti ont test for each 

jm pry day of the 

pcancbctanwaghiet year, with a 

Peach oy cared hy ah —jblank space 
om 

{ creado pido, ——Jattached, 

oLnt — ——j where its lo- 

ateaneertnan —jcation (book 

be whher thes snout. chapter, anc 


entered after 
it has been 
searched for 
-jand found 
without the 
aid of Con- 
cordance. 
Just the thing 
for teachers 
and superin- 
tendents to 
give to their 

*holars, for 
the purpose of stimulating Bible reading. 


Congregational §. §. & Pub. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
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Society, 





Boys and Girls to buy 

Meadow Sweetto Mistletoe. Under Blue 

Skies, Worthington’s Annual. Christmas 

Box, Worthington’s Natural History. These 
are the best Christmas Presents, 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


Perhaps there fs no announcement which creates a 
popular fmterest so widespread and active ae that which 
cleclares that the respective Muecs who inspire the 
genius of Sir Arthur Sullivan and{Mr. W. 8. Gilbert have 
put them to work together over a new light opera. 
Hardly had the '‘ Mikado” conquered the favor of this 
country when {it was given out that Gilbert and Sullf- 
wan were at work upon another opera. The reports 
concerning {t have been very vague, and no one seemed 
to know anything wha'ever definite about {t At last. 
however, something accurate has been stated, and 
through Mr. Louts Engel, t# the London ‘‘ World,” we 
learn considerable con*erning it. Says he : 


** Respecting the new Savoy opera, I beg to say that the 
title is not fixed. The title never is fixed before the last 
moment, The piece is quasi-melodramatic in character, 
with @ strong supernatural flavor in the secotid att. 1 must 
no. say what this is. The date of the plece is 1810. The 
first act takes place in a seaport village; the second ina 
mansion in the neighborhood of that seaport village. Gross- 
smith and Barrington play strongly contrasted parte of a 
melodramatic character. Lely plays s man-of-Wat’s-man. 
Mr. Temple plays a ghost. Miss Bond is a gypsy girl who 
hes gone mad for the love of a wicked baronet, Miss Bra- 
ham a village girl, ani Miss Brandram an elderly, sorrow- 
stricken dame. It is expected that the dresses (whith are 
scrupulously exact reproductions of the dresses of 1810) will 
prove to be a remarkable feature in the piece. The cos- 
tumes of the chorus will be Worth sesing, and they cost over 
£1,800. These dres8es have been in preparation for some 
months, and ate now approaching completion. I have seen 
it stated that the scene of the piece is la'd in Egypt, and 
that tts object is to satirize British administration in that 
co-.notry. I have even read ina well-known journal what 
professes to be an abstract of the plot, based upon this 
assumption. Hating, as I do, to give incorrect news, I 
asked Mr. Gilbert himself. He said: ‘I have not taken the 
trouble to contradict these statements, partly because the 
matter is of no general interest, but chiefly because I am 
always pleased to mislead American pirates, who are inva- 
riably on the lookout for an opportunity of forestalling us in 
the United States. I am assured that an opera on the sub- 
jest of British administration in Egypt is already in prep- 
aration in New York. I have nothing to add, except that I 
am very glad to hear it, and I hope it is true.’”’ 





Among the obituary notices of prominent men during 
the past week was that of Meyer von Bremen, whose 
work has achieved probably a greater popular reputa 
tion {n this country than has that of any other German 
artist. S:ys the cable message announcing his death : 

** Beri, December 6.—Johann Georg Meyer, the Ger- 
man genre painter, is dead, age seventy-three. This famous 
artist, better known as Meyer von Bremen, from his birth- 
place, studied at the academy in Diisseldorf, but settled in 
Berlin in 1852. He first devoted himself to Biblical subjects. 
Prominent among his works of this class were ‘ Christ Weep- 
ing over Jerusalem,’ ‘Abraham and Sara,’ ‘Hagar and 
Ishmael,’ and ‘The D2athof Moses.’ Afterward he confined 
himself mainly to domestic scenes and figures, especially of 
children. On this account he came to be known as the 
Kinder-Meyer. Many of his pictures have been reproduced 
in etchings. America bas been a good market for his 
work.” ae : As 

The art season ts now fairly open in this city, and, to 
borrow a phrase from the street, exhibitions and pictures 
are ‘‘ booming” on every hand. At the Academy and 
the American Art Galleries there sre co)lections of 
pictures by American artists. A* the Metropolitan 
Museum the exhibition includes a cullection of ‘old 
masters” owned by Mr. Sedelmeyer,a Paris picture 
dealer, the same, we believe, who ts *‘ conducting ” 
Munkacsy’s ‘‘ Corist Before Pidate ” through this country. 
At the gallery of Mestrs. Reichard & Coc., where M 
Renouf’s work bas been recently seen, there are e€x- 
hibitions of ‘‘An Aragonese Sacristy,” and other patat- 
ings by Mr. W. T. Dannat and of the or'ginal designs 
by Mr. Kenyon Cox illustrating Rossettl’s ‘‘ Blessed 
Damozel.” At the Knoedler gallery there 13 a collec. 
tion of etchings and drawings by M Paul R jm. The 
Wunderlich gallery is still occupted by a collection of 
Mr. Stephen Parrish’s etched work. ‘“‘ Those whose 
leisure equals their interest in art,” says an exchange, 
« will doubtlees profit fully by the remarkable number 
of opportunities now presented, It was predicted that 
the art season would be charscterized by uncommon 
activity, and the prediction fs thus far more than fal- 
filled. When exhibitions are open in the Sshaus and 
Keppel galleries the situation will embarrass even the 
m¢st indefatigable of gallery-haunters.” 


The mention of ‘‘old masters” recalls to mind the 
fact that the library of Bowdoin College, Maine, is pub 
lishing a set of photographic reproductions from the 
collection of old masters in ths possession of the college, 
the accompanying text being furnished by the Rav. 
F. H. Allen, late of the publishing firm of Estes & 
Lauriat, Boston. The work consists of twenty-five 
parts. The collection of sketches was bought in Europe 
long ago by Governor Bowdoin, and comprises examples 
from Titian, Rubens, Correggio, Rembrandt, Michael 
Angelo, Domenichino, Salvator Rosa etc., and in some 
espects is unexampled in America | 








The popularity of etching, both as a reproductive 
process and as an ofiginal art form, atill abides, and 
desetvedly so, for scarcely any reproductive process in 
black and white can admit of so much that {fs really 
beautiful and permanently satisfactory as a good etch- 
ing. Some one—an authority or the subject—has lately 
said that ‘‘ no form of art expression gives wider scope 
for individual characteristics, none upon which an analy- 
sis of the artistic impulses can be so surely based. A 
line drawn with a sharp point is an exacting test. One 
man touches with a bold decision and fiery energy that 
is impatient of unnecessary labor ; with fervent poasible 
strokes he loads every line with meaning. Another, ina 
mazy tangle of lines, and with every trick and device 
struggling for expression, produces a result that has a 
charm all its own. Anotber throws precedents and 
formulas to the wind while he etches. And yet another, 
with painstaking care, deliberative knowledge, and 
dexterous hand, tells all he knows. Not ali that is true 
or beautiful in this art can be told by any one of these 
forms. It {is too broad to be compassed by one man or 
one eet of men.” 


THE CARPENTERS OF FOUR GREAT 
CITIES. 


HE New York “ Herald,” in a recent issue, treated 

its readers to a very refreshing change in the way 
of foreign news. Instead of giving the usual tiresome 
grist of dipiomatic gossip, or trying to cable the longest 
possible account of the latest high llfe scandal, it pub 
lished investigations into the ordinary every-day lives of 
London, Parts, and Berlin carpenters 

The carpenters of London, says the *‘ Herald's” corre. 
spondent, would man a good-sized city. They number 
twenty thousand. About one-third of them are mem- 
bers of unions. The power of these unions sometimes 
extends over almost the entire body. They comprise the 
best workmen, and are mutual insurance societies as 
well as organ!zations for the fighting of capital. Many 
carpenters, who are unable to join them on account of 
the insurance regulations, are in entire sympatay with 
them, and will act with the unions whenever the occa- 
sion demands. 

At present all London carpenters, except those who 
rank as ‘‘ improvers” or learners, are paid elghteen cents 
per hour, and work fifty two and a half hours per week. 
The system of payment by the hour was introduced at 
the end of a twenty-three weeks’ strike in 1859. Before 
that time the carpenters had been paid $1.30 per day, 
and bad worked fifty-eight and a half hours per week. 
In 1866 the employers voluntarily advanced wages a 
penny an hour. In 1872 the workmen struck for 
another penny. At first they were unsuccessful, but 
two years later their demand was granted. During the 
industrial depression of the last few years no attempt 
has been made to reduce wages. In some of the towns 
in rural England, says the ‘‘ Herald’s” report, the car- 
penters work more than an hour a day longer than in 
London, and receive threepence an hour less. Partially 
asa result of this, London Is flooded with country car- 
penters in ecarch of work. Itis estimated that of the 
twenty thousand carpenters in London three thousand 
are out of work. [he unemployed who belong to 
societles are pald thirty-five cents a day, and their 
sccleties try to find them work. They are rarely ‘‘ out 
of a job” for any length of time, and they constitute 
what Lassalle called ‘an aristocracy of labor.” 

This ‘‘aristocracy,” however, is not enfeebled by 
luxury. At his home the London carpenter usually sits 
in a little back kitchen, which {s the famlly’s living. 
room. The furniture !s of the simplest description, and 
is usua'ly hopelessiy shabby. The genera! unattractive- 
ness of the place is frequently heightened by the pres- 
ence of drying clothes. The da'ly grind of the father 
of the famlly is described as follows : 

“The carpenter rises at five to five-thirty, and begins 
work, after a half-hour’s walk, without eating anything. 
At eight o’clock he has half an hour for a breakfast of 
coffee at three halfpence, or tea at twopence, and bread. 
If in funds, he may have a herring or bloater for a penay, 
or a rasher of bacon for twopence, the latter very excep 
tional, and bespeaking rather reckless prodigality than 
good times. 

‘Dinner, at twelve, is eaten at a public house or cook- 
shop. The latter gives a plate of meat for fourpence, with 
vegetables for twopence. The tavern gives a coffee-room 
with an open fire free to all who buy a mug of beer for 
three halfpence. At this fire a fish for twopence, or a half- 
pound of steak for fivepence, is cooked by the workman. 
Supper is eaten at home, and is generally of tea, with bread 
and batter.’’ 

Almost invarlably the London carpenter lives from 
hand to mouth. When he {s getting good wages he 
tries to pay off his old scores, 0 a3 to keep his credit 
good, but does not make an effort to get ahead. In this 
respect he is surpassed by his fellow craftsman of Paris. 

The carpenters of Paris have also their unions, which 
in some cases are secret societies, much on the order of 
our ‘“‘ Masons.” They lay claim to great antiquity, and 
their order has different degrees, which are designated 











by the names of animals. Those who have taken the 
oath to enter the fraternity, but are not yet inttlated, are 
called reynards (foxes), apprentices are called lapins 
(rabbits), companions are called chicns (dogs), and bosses 
are called s(monkeys). The strikes of the Parisian 
carpenters may be said to have begun in 1815, when 
they demanded that their wages should be raised from 
four to five francs per day, and succeeded in their de- 
mand in spite of the opposition of King Louis Pailippe 
himself, who provided the patrons (‘‘ bosses”) with 
soldiers to do their carpenters’ work. Twice during the 
last decade the men have again succeeded in raising 
thelr wages a franca day. Wages in Paris are very 
much higher than anywhere else in France. Good 
carpenters are reported to receive nine francs ($1.70) per 
day. 

The Parisian carpenter is almost invariably sober, 
and he and his wife know how to practice small 
economies. The ‘‘ Herald” correspondent gives a pict- 
ure of the homeof one Jean Carot. Jean is married and 
has two children. The family rents two unfurnished 
rooms and a kitchen in a fifth story for $66 50 per year. 
Everythiag {fs neat ; over the bed hangs a cheap woodcut 
of St. Joseph ; on a corner of the shelf are a few books, 
a Roman Catholic prayer-book and a handbook on 
carpentry, and the everywhere present “ Petit Journal.” 
Their meals are described as follows : 

‘They have three meals a day—breakfast at nine, con- 
sisting of soup, bread, cheese, and a glass of vin ordinaire ; 
at two o’clock, bread and cheese, and in the evening, after 
work, a good, hearty dinner of stewed meat and vegetables, 
cheese, bread, and salad, washed down with a pint of vin 
ordinaire, The average price per head of these meals are— 
Breakfast, one franc fifty centimes (about twenty-eight 
cents); lunch, fifty centimes (about nine cents) ; and dinner, 
one franc seventy-five centimes (about thirty-three cents),’’ 

About one-half of the Paris carpenters are married. 
The'r wives are usually cooks or nurses; when they 
have no children they work outside of the household. 
The children are educated at the public schools, The 
carpenters of Paris can a]] read and write. 

In Berlin about one seventh of the carpenters are un- 
employed. There exists among them a deep seated dis- 
content. Political workingmen’s socleties have been sup- 
pressed ; nevertheless there exist local trades-unions, and 
strikes are numerous. All of the Berlin carpenters vote 
solidly for the Socialist candidates. Their wages range 
from nine to eleven cents per hour, and they work ten 
hours per day. The “ I[erald’s” correspondent found 
one laborer who had recently been injured, and whose 
wife allowed herself but $1 40 per week to obtain food 
for them both. This is how she did It: 

She says that three and a half pounds of coarse meat 
cost one mark seventy-five pfennigs (about forty-two 
cents) ; rice, thirty-five pfennings (about nine cents); 
bread, ove mark (about twenty four cents) ; two pounds 
of the cheapest butterine, two marks (about forty-eight 
cents); half a pound of coffee, fifty pfennigs (about 
twelve cents); milk, sugar, and salt, another forty or 
fifty pfennigs. Now and again Marohn indulges in a 
ten-pfennig bottle of welss beer. This and the contem- 
plation of the muddy streets is the only dissipation of 
the family. 

In comparison with these European workmen the 
New York carpenter has an enviable lot. Most of 
them are union men, and union wages are now $3 50 
per day for nine hours’ work. The unions claim to save 
the taxpayers of the clty $5,000 every year, since that 
{s the sum which they expend among their sick and tn- 
jured. Some of the New York employers are talking 
of organizing with their men to prevent the purchase of 
bullding materials from outside the city. This is how 
one employer presents this new protective movement : 


‘Those who manufacture their own trimmings have to 
compete at a decided disadvantage with the factories in 
other parts of this State, in New Jersey, Connecticut, and 
even as faroff as Michigan. Were it not for the cheap work 
imported from outside [ could employ three men where [ 
now employ one, and the city would be the gainer by it. 
Change this system and hundreds of thousands of dollars— 
yes, millions—which we are obliged to send out of New York 
would be kept and spent here.’’ 

According to the census of 1880 the average wages of 
American carpenters were $460 per year ; the average 
wages of New York carpenters were $700, It is there. 
fore true that carpenters’ wages outside of the city are 
much lower than In the city, But the public is hardly 
prepared to believe that the proposed measure {s nee Jed 
in order to keep the balance of trade from golog against 
Now York City. 








In the columns of the Detroit ‘‘ Free Press” devoted 
to reilgious intelligence there appeared acouple of weeks 
ago the names of twenty-three women announced to 
preach in different parts of the country. This circum 
stance reminds a worthy brother that forty years ago he 
was asked to give out a notice on Sunday morning to 
his people that in the evening a woman would address 
them on temperance. He was ashamed to make such 
an announcement, and he wrote out a notice and had {t 
putup. Itread: ‘ At early candlelight there wil! be 
a meeting held here, at which a Hen will attempt to 
crow in the cause of temperance, God willing.” The 
world moves, 
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D, APPLETON & CO. 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


‘ 
A Study of Mexico. 
By Davin A. WEtts, Reprinted, with Addi- 
tions, from ** The Popular Science Monthly.” 
12m, cloth, price, $1 ; paper cover, 50 cents, 


“The results of the ‘Study of Mexico’ were orig- 
inally contributed, in the form of a series of papers, 
to ‘The Popular Science Montbly.’.. . The inter- 
est and discussion they have excited, both in the 
Untted States and Mexico, have been such, and the 
desire on the part of the people of the former coun- 
try, growing out of recent political complications, 
to know more about Mexico, has become so general 
and manifest that it has been thought expedient to 
republish and offer them to the public in book 
form—au"ject to careful revision, and with exten- 
sive additions, especially in relation to the condl- 
ti n and wages of labor and the industrial re- 
sources and productions ¢f Mexico.”—[from the 
Preface, It 


The Origin of the Fittest: 


ESSAYS ON EVOLUTION. By Professor 
E. D. Corz, Member of the National 4cademy 
of Sciences. With numerous Illustrations, 
One yol., 8vo, 19x467 pages, cloth, Price, 
$3. 


CONTENTS: Part_I. 
Structural Evidence 
Mechanical Evolution. 
Metaphysical Evolution. 


Probsbly no scientist in the United States is of 
higher authority in the fleld covered by this volume 
than Professor Cope, whose paleontological discov 
eries have made him famous tn scientific circles in 
Europe as well as in America. The twenty-one 
essays which conetitute the work present the 
whole subject of evolution with great fullness, 


MI 


Notes on the Parables 
of our Lord. 


Notes on the Miracles 
of our Lord. 


By the late Archbishop Trenco. New re- 
vised editions. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.7§ 
each, 


The present are entirely new editions of books 
that enjoyed great popularity during ths lifetime 
of archbishop Trench. The text has received the 
author’s latest emendations. as made by him in his 
own copy during the last years of his life, and the 
notes in Latin and Greek are translated, carrying 
out an intention which had long been in the author’s 
mind, thereby bringing the volumes within the 
reach of a larger circle of readers. 


General Evolution. 
of Evolution. 
Part IV. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or any volume sent by 
the publishers by maul, postpaid, on receipt of the 
price. 


1, 3 & 5 Bonp Street, New York. 
A NEW VOLUME BY ANNA K. GREEN, 
RISIF’S DAUGHTER. A Drama. 


16mo, cloth extra, $1. 
Iso a fresh impression of 


A 
THE DEFENCE OF THE BRIDE 
and Other Poems. 16mo, cloth extra. $1. 

“These ballads and uarrative poems are 
vigorous productions . . . The author has 
the true story-teller’s faculty for investing with 
in.erest what she has to say, and for keeping 
expectation on the stretch, and she delivers her 
message with masculine force and brevity.’’— 
{Harper's Magazine. 


THE ROMANCES OF ANNA K. GREEN. 

Over 250,00 copies sold. These are published 
inthe KNICKERBOCKER NovELs, in 16mo, price 
each, in cloth. $1; in paper, 50 cents : 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A CRITICISM. 
Permit a workingman and a Socialist to say a few 
things in reply to Mr. Beecher’s sermon as contained in 
The Christian Union of December 2. 

Socialism, he declares, is ‘“‘the worst form of mon- 
archy.” Well, even that may be better than the pres- 
ent travesty of a people’s government which we 
now have in this country. In what monarchy is 
it possible that there should be such a gigantic sys- 
tem of controlling the products of nature and hu- 
man industry as that of the Standard Oll Company ? 
According to the financial editor of the Louisville 
“‘ Courler-Journal,” that corporation, in addition to its 
petroleum monopoly, has acquired the control of the 
turpentine of the South Atlantic States, and is fast 
monopolizing the cotton-ofl and cotton-seed trade of the 
Southern States. With the aid of the railroads, they 
depress the price of the seed and fix the price of the 
oll at their pleasure ; or, tax the producer and consumer 
at their own sweet will. Another illustration of the 
« American” way is afforded by the actions of a coal 
pool in Colorado, which recently raised the price of 
coal, while at the same time reducing the pay of the 
miners. Such a confiscation of the bounties of 
nature and the labor of man would not be allowed 
even by an “Tsar.” Classes, we are further in- 
formed, are going to exist—‘‘a bottom, a middle, 
and atop.” Granted; but sacred truth tells us that the 
hand and the foot are as necessary as the head or the 
eye ; the blood rushes as promptly to the succor of one 
as the other; the hurt of one member of the body is 
the concern of all. I will allude to but two more of his 
remarks, as I fear to trespass on your space. He says 
“he has no sympathy for the eight hour men who 
have fourteen-hour wives.” Well, is it not apparent 
that the eight hour man will have two hours more time 
than the ten hour man in which to help his overburdened 
wife? A true sympathizer with the wife would wish 
her husband to have even less than eight hours’ work per 
day. Then Mr. Beecher tells he has come from the 
common people, and therefore, perforce, rnust sympa- 
thize with them! That depends on the nature of the 
man. The hardest slave-drivers were said to have been 
promoted slaves. = 

DENVER, Col. 








ENFORCE THE LAW. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I must thank you for the paragraph on the first page 
of No. 23, which relates to the stay of proceedings in 
the case of the Chicago Anarchists. Your position is one 
that I agree with, and am glad that you fearlessly, as 
usual, speak your mind. I think this widespread agita- 
tion among the “labor” workers and unions is un- 
healthy and to be deplored. It obviously has had its 
effect in inducing a stay of proceedings by the authori- 
ties, and will doubtless result in their release, making 
the whole trial only a travesty of justice, an unnecessary 
expense to the State, and entitling the sufferers by the 
trial to remuneration and damages for being put to all 
this inconvenience and danger of life when they were 
innocent men. ‘‘ Innocent men” have no cause for 
being put to all this trouble, etc., and really, if they are 
innocent, the laws of the State ought to award them 
damages. I am quite afraid that the ideas of right and 
wrong in many cases are getting quite muddled, and 
fear that ‘‘the recreant cowardice of society ” will in 
future years be held up to the execration it deserves. 

While I do not believe in hanging people, I do believe 
in the carrying out of law while it exists, and in repeal- 
ing it and providing cther safeguards for society as soon 
asmaybe. ‘“ Being accessory,” as these men were, they 
justly come under the maledictions of the law. The 
little paper called the ‘‘ Alarm,” which they have been 
disseminating, together with other incendiary leaflets 
(telling how to make dynamite, and seeking to work up 
the worst passions of emotional men), ought to have 
been reason sufficient for the police to have interfered 
and broken up their office long before the riot, and it 
would had not the city been governed so miserably and 
wickedly. Very truly, Lita Barney SaYLes. 


ANOTHER PLAN. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Allow me to add something to the discussion of the 
temperance question, although the subject seems to have 
been about exhausted in The Christian Union. Brought 
up in total abstinence, and realizing the evils of drink, 
yet I found, the clearer light I got, that I could not sup- 
port the prohibition movement. I bave obtained much 
of this light from your columns; if I can contribute a 
ray to benefit some other one, I shall be glad. 

1. It must be realized and accepted that the liberty of 
the individual must not be trampled on; to save an evil 
result a greater evi] must not be perpetrated. In) the 
matter of food and drink there must be absolute liberty, 
so that the belief (whether it be true or false) that alco- 
hol, tea, coffee, tobacco, or what not, are not necessarily 
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harmful must be sufficient to entitle all who have that 
belief to use them when their use does not directly cause 
harm to others. 

2. It must be allowed as a fact that alcoholic bever- 
ages are not absolutely harmful, but, on the other hand, 
in certain quantities, for certain purposes, are good and 
proper. 

8. These allowed, there can be no sin, in the abstract, 
in using or in selling them. 

4. But as now sold, indiscriminately, to immature 
persons, to the vicious, to habitual drunkards, and for 
the purpose of intoxication, it is a vile traffic; and such 
a traffic must be suppressed—the saloon must go. This, 
however, is not prohibition. 

5. The evils attached to drinking and selling are so 
gigantic that a remedy must be found, and one consistent 
with the natural rights of all. Who sell liquor and incur 
the contempt of their fellow-men ? Men who for greedy 
lucre are oblivious to all the crime and misery that result 
from their traffic—bad men. How would it do to give 
the sale to good men only? Mauch better, but that is 
impracticable. 

6. There is a last resort. Local option for towns and 
counties (prohibition on a small scale), even granting the 
rightfulness of the principle of prohibition, is of little 
benefit—liquor can be obtained beyond the line of those 
towns. And it is not much better in a State if an 
adjoining one has it for sale. The only chance forcom- 
plete success is in making the restriction a national one. 
The strong arm of the Government must be invoked. 
We see what it can do in regulating the manufacture of 
liquor. 

7. Let the National Government, then, regulate not 
only its manufacture but also its sale. If the people put 
this power into the hands of the Government by an 
amendment to the Constitution, it can and will be done. 

How this will differ from the sale of liquor under pro- 
hibition laws by agents appointed by the State, is that 
there it is sold for specified purposes only. Under this 
system it will be sold for all purposes. Notice now that— 

1. It is right to sell liquor—the Government will be 
doing no wrong. 

2. The saloon will be done away with, with its allure- 
ments and horrors. 

3. The restrictions on its sale, which will be according 
to rightful law, will be comparatively easy, since its sale 
would be placed in the hands of men of character and 
paid agents of the Government. 

Under this plan all would be perfectly free (minors 
excepted, of course) to buy and to use as Jong as proper 
use was made of it. It is hardly necessary to attempt 
to state what the restrictions should be—some are 
obvious. It should not be allowed to be drank on the 
premises—that would make it a Government saloon. It 
should not be allowed to be drank in a carousal. 
Habitual drunkards should not have it, and perhaps the 
second or third case of intoxication should thereafter 
prevent any individual from obtaining it. Drunkenness 
should be punished. The Government would not be 
aiding intemperance—it would be preaching temperance 
all the time. Law is a preacher ; strongly enforced it is 
a strong preacher. Think you not that the law is 
preaching honesty constantly to the thief and the 
counterfelter ? If the Government sold alcohol only to 
the temperate would it not be preaching temperance ? 

It would not wholly suppress the evil. Nothing will 
do that. The Government cannot suppress illicit dis- 
tilling or counterfeiting of money, but it does repress 
them and brings them down toa minimum. 

With this restraint on the vicious, this guardianship 
of the weak, this influence on all toward moderation, we 
could look for a vast diminution of the present evils 
connected with the traffic. J.A.F. 





NOT “THE TRUE CHRISTIAN METHOD.” 


Many, many times in the course of my life, and not 
infrequently from the pulpit, have I heard the scene of 
the expulsion of the money-changers from the Jewish 
Temple depicted in terms iinplying that Jesus com- 
mitted a violent physical assault upon their persons. 
It is my impression, indeed, that this is the more 
generally accepted view of the case. The picture thus 
brought before us is most revolting. The Prince of 
Peace, who said to his followers, ‘‘ Resist not evil,” 
who bore with a serene patience the most terrible 
insults, and who resigned himself to a cruel death 
upor the cross when he might have escaped through 
angelic intervention, yet making a whip and plying its 
stinging lashes right and left upon the heads and backs 
of men! Those whosaw Captain Rynders and his crew, 
in 1850, in the Broadway Tabernacle, when they sought 
to drive the American Anti-Slavery Society out of that 
building, would find no difficulty in believing such a 
tale of him ; but how can we believe it of Jesus, and yet 
preserve our reverence for him as the beloved Son of 
God ? 

But I hear some ask, “‘ What, then, will you do with 
the Gospel narratives ? do you presume to doubt their 
truth ?” Well, if those narratives represented Jesus as 





swearing angrily at the money-changers, should we not 
be ready to say, There must be some mistake, for such 
conduct is incompatible with his character? Should we 
not study the narratives with great care to find relief 
from such an alternative? And if we failed to find it 
in that way, would not our reverence for him force us 
to conclude that the story, by some strange and unac- 
countable accident, had become incorporated in the 
sacred text? Now, that Jesus should have scourged 
human beings, laying about him right and left upon 
their persons to compel them to leave the Temple, is 
every whit as incredible to me as would be the statement 
that he had given Peter an example of cursing and 
swearing. I am wholly unable to believe it, for it is con- 
trary to his principles and in strong contrast with his 
conduct at other times. 

I well remember how, in my youth, I was distressed 
by this story as told by John, and how diligently I 
sought an explanation that would remove what seemed 
to me a blot upon the character of Jesus. I had grown 
to manhood, however, before I found what I sought; 
but when I did find it, what a relief! I met one day a 
minister of the Gospel, one who deeply and earnestly 
sympathized with the peace principles of Jesus. He was 
an orthodox man, a Greek scholar, and a close student 
of the Bible. The story related by John, he sald, had 
long troubled him as it had me, and he had given much 
thought to the subject. Thinking it over one day, and 
comparing John’s account with those of the other evan- 
gelists, he observed that they sald nothing of the whip 
of small cords ; and, looking further, he was struck by 
the fact that neither did they say anything of the pres- 
ence of cattle, while John distinctly mentions them. 
John, having spoken of cattle, tells us that Jesus made 
and used a whip—the natural implement for driving 
them. The other reporters, not caring to say anything 
of the expulsion of cattle, had no occasion to speak of a 
whip, but only described Jesus as expelling the money- 
changers by the majesty of his moral power—by blows 
aimed at their consciences, notat their flesh. Of course 
he could only upset the tables of the money-changers 
by physical force—a circumstance that creates no dif- 
ficulty. 

Now, I ama layman, having no knowledge of Greek, 
but my clerical friend assured me that the original text 
lent itself readily to this interpretation, and I have ever 
since assumed that what he told me wastrue. To accept 
the usual version of the story is to make Jesus a man of 
violence rather than peace, and to divest him of the 
dignity of a moral and spiritual reformer. No, I must 
believe that the whip was for the cattle alone, while the 
money-changers and merchants were driven forth 
wholly by words of moral indignation and rebuke. 

OLIVER JOHNSON, 

209 West Forty-Firtn STREET, NEw YORK. 

[The whip was, as the original shows, woven of the 
rushes used to bed the cattle, and could have done small 
physical hurt to any one. The original shows very 
clearly that it was used only as a means of alarming and 
so driving out the animals, not to threaten the men with 
physical chastisement.—Eps. C. U.] 


SINGULAR CASE. 


HE following account is from a private letter writ 

ten by the brother of Mr. R. A. Hume, the well- 

known missionary. We can vouch, therefore, for its 
entire accuracy : 

‘On Wednesday afternoon Ananda Balaji, one of 
our Christian men who is employed in a zodlogical 
museum, was bitten by a cobra, which was said to be 
harmless, as the poison bag had some time ago been 
removed. After some time, however, the effects of the 
poison began to appear, and he was removed to the hos- 
pital. Soon after reaching there, and before 7 P.m., 
he had grown so much worse that he was unable to 
breathe naturally. The poison had paralyzed all the 
nerves of the body. The heart continued to beat, but 
there were no other signs of life, so artificial respiration 
was resorted to, and was kept up for nine hours, until 
the effects of the poison had been so far overcome that 
he was again able to breathe naturally. It was a most 
wonderful process, and it seemed almost miraculous 
that a man should have been kept alive by such artifi- 
celal methods. The next day the doctors expressed 
great surprise that he had been restored. Some twenty 
or thirty doctors and assistants had worked over him 
during the night. Although not out of danger, there 
seemed to be a prospect of his being able to recover. 
On Friday, however, it appeared that the poison had 
affected the right lung, and since then this difficulty 
grew more serious, until he passed away this afternoon. 
Another strange fact connected with the case is that, 
although he seemed to be quite unconsefous al] through 
the first night, his muscles being so much paralyzed 
that they were not affected even when an electric bat- 
tery was applied to his face, he really was conscious all 
the time, and was able to tell afterward what had been 
done to him, and also who were the individuals that 
had worked over him. The man has a wife and three 
little children, none of whom are here, as they had left 
town the very day the accident occurred. Altogether 
oo been & sad case, and we have been very anxious 
over it.” 
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THE LANGUAGE OF MONKEYS. 


In the way of language, monkeys mani- 
fest their passions, emotions, desires, and 
fears by cries and gestures, emphasized by 
significant accents, which vary with the 
species. Monkeys and children, together 
with savages and uneducated people of 
civilized nations, manifest an inclination to 
mimic the gestures and motions of all per- 
sons whom they see. We think that this 
trait is especially prominent in monkeys ; 
but thousands of instances might be cited 
to show that mankind, old and young, 
share it with them. The attitude and the 
sagacity of tne monkeys are so human that 
some savages belfeve that it is out of 
maliciousness that they do not talk. In 
fact, a monkey might pass for a dumb 
man, because he does not articulate the 
consonants clearly, as we do; but not all 
men have this power of articulation in an 
equal degree. We have stammerers by 
birth and by habit. Some savage tribes 
have a scanty alphabet, complicated by 
clicks and nasal and guttural sounds, that 
cannot be imagined till they are heard. 
All monkeys have voices, and many of 
them have very strong ones. Excepting 
the solitary and taciturn orang-outang, the 
species which live in troops are chatterers, 
and keep up'a great hubbub. The princl- 
pal tones of their noisy and rapid language, 
with the frequent repetitions of the same 
sounds, msy also be found in the languages 
of the most savage peoples. They are, for 
the most part, complex, guttural, and 
harsh articulations, with few variations. 
But the alphabets of some of the African 
and Melanesian nations are not much 
richer. In both it is generally the labials 
which are wanting. Laughter is not 
wholly peculiar to men, for some monkeys 
have a noisy and expansive Jaugh analo- 
gous to ours. Cook has stated that na. 
tives ‘of the New Hebrides express their 
joy by a kind of guttural whistle, analo- 
gous to the jerky, rattling laugh of some 
monkeys. Monkeys are also capable of 
showing sorrow and weeping; and it is 
possible to follow on their faces the equiv- 
alents of the physiognomical changes 
which in man answer to the expression of 
his various emotions. Among these are 
the drawing back of the corners of the 
mouth and the contraction of the lower 
eyelid, which constitute the monkey’s 
smile, and the depression of the eyebrow 
and forehead in anger.—[{Madame Clé- 
mence Royer, in Popular Science Monthly. 








THE MAN WHO DROVE DOWN- 
STAIRS. 

This Count Sandor lived in a fine man- 
sion on the Schloss-berg in Buda. He 
was very fond of horses, as are all Hun- 
garians, and his feats of horsemanship 
were not only eccestric, but dangerous. 
He would force his horses to plunge down 
from rocky heights, to scale almost per- 
pendicular cliffs, to dash across the Dan- 
ube upon floating cakes of ice, to leap 
over streams and chasms, and to clear 
fences, walls, and even moving carriages 
at a single bound. 

One of his most foolhardy escapades 
occurred one day {jn the year 1827. There 
was in the city of Buda a long and steep 
stone staircase which connected the higher 
section of the town, around the Schloss- 
berg, with one of the lower sections, 
known as Christian Street. This staircase 
was not far from the mansion of the 
Count Sandor, and on that particular day 
the eccentric Count had for his riding 
companion a German artist named Johann 
Prestel, as bold and daring a man as the 
Count. 

Suddenly, as they drove past the head 
of the staircase, the Count, almost without 
a word, turned his four-in-hand toward 
the steep passageway, and, filcking his 
long whip above the ears of his leaders, 
drove the team headlong down the stairs. 

How the wheels must have bumped aad 
rattled down the steps! The Count was a 
very expert driver, and could guide his 
plunging steeds with much skill and ease, 
so that this ride downstairs was not as 
fearful or dangerous as it would have 
been with a less skillful driver; but it 
was wild enough as it was, and even the 
bold artist found the staircase quite long 
enough for such a downward dash.—[St. 


FINANCIAL. 


The reports of railway earnings on 
eighty-five roads for the month of Novem- 
ber show in the aggregate an increase of 
about $2.000,000 over the returns on the 
same roads for November of 1885. The 
stock and bond markets are, on the whole, 
considerably lower than a week ago. The 
apprehension that money will be very 
active for the rest of the year has had 
more to do with influencing the decline 
than anything else. 

The recent successful litigation against 
the Gould and Sage management of the 
Watash reorganization scheme has been 
a theme of great interest on Wall Street 
and in the papers during the week. The 
probable outcome of the decision of 
Judge Gresham will be the payments of 
all the debts of the receivers by the re- 
organization committee, after which the 
property will pass into the hands of the 
stockholders. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, increase...............- $1,566,500 
Specie, decrease................ 1,794,400 
Legalitenders, decrease......... 491,900 
Deposits, decrease......... ... 807,400 
Reserve, decrease ............ 2,085,450 


This leaves the present surplus reserve at 
about $4,000,000, with money at six per 
cent. at the close. WALL STREET. 


ANET6° 
INCOME 


FROM DEBENTURES OF THE 


FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST OO., 


STORM LAKE, 1OWA. 


The New York Tribune of Oct. 20, 1886, In its finan 
cial article, says: “ The 6 per cent. debenture bonds 
of the Fidelity Loan and irust Company of Storm 
Lake, Iowa, are secured by Deposit with the Metro- 
politan Trust Company of New York of mortgages 
on improved property !n the West—princi y in 
Iowa. The Fidelit mpany is indorsed by tome 
of the best known Conbees in this city.” 


BONDS $1,000 AND $500 FOR SALE AT PAR, AND 
INTEREST BY 


WM, G, CLAPP, Treasurer, 


7 Nassau Street. 


JOHN PATON & C0,, 


52 William Street, 
New York. 











SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, = $600,000 


DEBENTURES 





—AND— 
Guaranteed Farm Mortgages. 
OFFICES. REFERENCES, 


| 
NEW YORK, 28 B’way. _— First Nat. Bank, N. Y. 
BOSTON, 23 Court Street. | Boston Nat. Bank, Bost’n 
PHILADA., 1128. 4th St. | 7th Nat. Bank, Phila. 
KANSAS CILY,7th & Del St.; Am. Nat. B k, Kan. City, 


For rates of Interests and full information 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


Six Per Cent. DEBENTURES 
NEW ENGLAND LOAN & TRUST CO. 


PAYABLE AT THE 
BANK OF NEW YORK, N.B, A. 
SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGES UPON 
REAL ESTATE DEPOSITED WITH 
THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
OF NEW-YORK, TRUSTEE. 
Also guaranteed mortgages for sale. 
Over ten years’ experience. Nearly $8,000,000 in- 
vested without loss. 
Call at the company’s office or write for particulars. 
160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The American Investment Company, of Em- 
metsburg, lowa, with a Paid-up capital o E00... 
DOO, surplus @75,000, offers first Mortgage 
Loans drawing seven per cent., both Principal and 
nterest fully guaranteed. Also, 6 per cent, 1-year 
Debenture mds secured by 105 r cent. of first 
Mo’ Loans held in trust by the Mercantile 
Trust Company, N. ¥. 5 per cent. certificates of 
deposit for periois under one year. Write for full 
information and references to the company at 150 
Nassau St., N. ¥. 

A. L. Ormsby, Vice-Pres. and General Manager. 


7% Fietrher: 890 


Guaranteed First Mortgage Bonds, netting 
7 to8 percent. semi-annual interest. Prompt 
payment of a and interest remitted free of 
charge. secured on Real Estate in Min- 
pea orimproved farms in Minnesota, lowa, 
or worth three to six times the bean, 
Sw) selected locations. r to National 

oO lis, and 

% 
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NVEST seen eet tani 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


F.M. Perkins, L. H. Perkin 
President. - LAWRENCE, KAN. Rictelary, n 
PAID UP CAPITAL, $250,000.00 
The choicest Ist Mortgage Farm Loans, also the Com- 
pany’s Ten year Debentures based upon its paid up 
Capital and Assets of over $650 000. No Losses. Elev 
ears Experience with absolute satisfaction to over 
00 Investors. Send for circulars, forms and full in- 
formation; Branch Offices in N.Y. City and Alnany; 
N. ¥. Office, 137 Broadway, C. C. Hine & Son, Agents 





ASOLIDQPER cen| 


Per annum, _ first 
Real Estate, Loans 
tional Bank. Brst 
West. Corres 
ALLEN G, MA 





mortgages on productive 
approved by Tacoma Na 
OF REFERENCES EAST AND 
nd ence Solicited. Address 
N, Tacoma, Wash, Ter. 





First lien at Mortgage Bank, Ipswich, Da 
0! kota. Sena for a list of gentlemen residing 
| near you for whom {tt has made investment. 


LEGGAT BROS,’ 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTOREIN THE WORLD 


BOOKS CURIOUS, 
MILL] N RARE, AND CUR- 
RENT IN STOCK, 


586,932 magnificent gift and 
gorgeous juvenile books, al- 
most given away. Grand Holi- 
day Catalogue free. LEGGAT 
BROTHERS, 81 Cnambers St., 
near City Hall Park, New York. 





The VALUE of 


E 
A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


Is measured by its usefulness: 
EVERYBODY WRITES: 


Watermans 
Ideal Fountain Pen 


We “Is the best writing implement in the 


world. 2 . 
—JULIUs WiLcox, Journalist, New York. 


BECAUSE 
‘ae ist. “itis always ready.” 
—E. G. BLACKFORD, Fish Com’r, N. Y 


P 2d. ‘It is the simplest.” 
; —Michigan Christian Advocate, Detroit. 
& 3d. ‘* Never out of order in a vear’s con- 
stant use.”’—Kev. W. L. Harris, D.D., 
Bishop M. E. Church, N. Y. 
f 4th. ** They do wot dirty the flogers.” 
—Mr. LaBoucwerk, Ed. London Truth, Eng. 
| Sth. “It is by far the best for steady use.” 
. —EDWAED Cary, New York Times. 
fe 6th. “It is worth a thousand dollars to 
me.” —J. 8. HALSEY, Vice Pres. Manhat- 
tan Life Ins. Uo., N. Y 
“We have used the Ideal Pen in this 
office for several years, and find it exceed- 
ingly satisfactory .”—Christian Union. 
ao.” itis made in four (4) sty:es and seven (7) 
% sizes in each, and you can have your choice. 
Buy it for a Christmas present to yourself 
or some friend. It iss ure to please, and will 
hy be kept and used for years. 
” Sena for an illustrated price-list at once, 
and get what you want early. 


AGENTS WANTED. ee. 
Mention THE CHRISTIAN UNION. ‘ | 
lt 





L. E. Waterman, Sole M’f’r, 
155 Broadway, New York. 


Peet 

The Ideal Pocket, for pens and pen- & iil! 
cils. Price of pocket with leather cover, |jjil!!!" 
30 cents. 








IT PAYS % sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. 





KLACKNER’S 
PORTFOLIOS. 


WITH 
STANDS IN 
EBONY, 
ASH, 
CHERRY, 
AND 
MAHOGANY. 





| KLACKNER’S 4 
NEW ETCHINGS. 


THE COMMUNICANTS, by JuLes BreTon.} 

CHORISTER BOYS, by F. M. SPIEGLE. 

THE WELCOME STEP, aftera Painting by JENNIE 
BROWNSCOMBE (& companion to “ Watching and 


Waiting”). 

— THE FLOWING TIDE COMES IN, and many 
others. 

All Engravings and Etchings published by me are 
protected by copyright. 

Send for price-list, and for pamphlet on “ Proofs and 
Prints.” 


C. KLACKNER, 17 East 17th Street, 
NEW YORK, 








THE TRIBUNE BOOK 


A SPLENDID 


game and hunting sports of their several localities. 


OF OPEN-AIR SPORTS. 


HOLIDAY GIFT. 


This splendid premium book has been prepared by Taz New York Trisuxe for the youth of the 
country, and will be one of the best holiday giftsin the market for the growing lads and maids of the 
family. All the healthful and commendable Open- 
with SEMI-WEEKLY, $3.50; with DaILy, one year, $10). 

This isan octavo book of 500 pages, with 15) illustrations. 
TRIBUNE with the aid of acknowledged experts, and is practical, interesting. and complete. Chapters are 
provided on Archery ; Baseball, with the record of wonderful playing and of the League and Association 
matches, and with instructions how to curvea ball; Court Tennis, Lawn Tennis, Football, Cricket, La 
crosse, Racket, Horsemanship, Cross Country Hunting, Yachting, with a discussion of Sloop and Cutter, and 
instructions How to Design, Build, and Sail.a Boat; Rowing, Canoeing; Fishing, with a full description of 
American game fish and how to take them; Trapping, Swimming, Hunting with Shot-gun and Rifle, with 
a full description of American wild game; Camping Out, Winter Sports,;Bicycling, Amateur Photography, 
and a few minor sports. Among the writers who have contributed are William Blakie, author of “ How 
to Get Strong ;’”’ Maurice Thompson, the Archery expert; Captain Jacob A. Augur, Cavalry Instructor at 
West Point; David Kirby and Thomas Clapham, Yacht Builders; Gen. George W. Wingate, the rifleman ; 
Professor George Goldie, Director of Athletics of the New York Athletic Club; and a large number of prt- 
vate gentlemen in the South and throughout the country, who have contributed facts concerning the wild 


Air Sports. The book with WEEKLY, one year, $2.30; 
50.* 
It has beer prepared by the New York 


No book of this character has ever been put into print 


in‘America. It is sufficiently elemental as to be a “ Boys’ Own .Book” and answer all the purposes of 
onr manly youth, and will also meet the demands of adults. Retail price, $2.50. Terms, postage paid: 
with Weekly, one year, $259; with Sem!-Weekly, one year, $3.50; with Daily, one year, $10.50. This book 
will be used exclusively as a premium with TH® TRIBUNE. It cannot be obtained in any other way, 

Other premiums offered by THz TRIBUNE are; The Waltham Watch ; The Waterbury Watch; Webster’s 
Unabridged ; Worcester’s Unabridged ; Wood’s handsome Medicine, Hygiene, and Surgery; Blunt’s Rifle 
Practice, Send for circular and sample copy of Tribune. 


THE TRIBUNE, New York. 

















COLGREGATIODAL ‘suuAy SCHOOL 
PORLISHING SOCETY 
& SOSTOD «CHICAGO Cd 





THE IDEAL SUNDAY- 


Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society, 





SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK. 


EpiTEp By Joun W. Turts, 


4to, 240 pages. Bound in cloth or boards, 

PUBLISHER’s NOTE: The editor of this book, Mr. 
John W. Tufts, is one of our best-known musicians, 
and acompoeer of classival attainments. He writes 
from 4 standpoint fully in sympathy with the tastes 
of young people, yet with scientific accuracy and 
with due regard to the range of children’s voices. 
As a director of church music for many years, he 
has nad unusual experience in adaptation of music 
to words, and excellence in this direction is a special 
feature of the book. 


“ Pilgrim Songs” contains the best of the old hymns 
and tunes; 4 large proportion of new material; 
special hymns for special occasions. 


Charactertatic features: Music ard words of first 
quality; every tune 4 melody; every bymu of 
acknowledged literary merit; music and words 
adapted to each other; the music within range of 
children’s voices and of & Character to appeal to chil 
dren’s tastes; perfect ln paper, type, and binding. 
DISTINCTIVELY A SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC 
BOOK. 
Price, boards, % cents; cloth, 45 cents; 100 copies, 
boards, $30 ; cloth, @40. Sample pages free. 


Boston and Chicago, 


ples free. J. M. Mitten & Co.. Cleveland, O. 
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THE 
PusiisHer’s PeEsk. 
‘sw Sees naaadiiee. DecEMrER 16, 1886. 


THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE. 


This periodical contains the 
authorized, verbatim, and per- 
sonally revised reports of the ser- 
mons of the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher and Dr. T. De Witt Tal- 
mage. Each number also con- 
tains jifty pages of bright stories, 
poems, and articles by the fore- 
most American writers. It is 
published on the first of every 
month, at the yearly subscription 
price of $2. By special arrange- 
ment we are enabled toojfer toour 
subscribers The Christian Union 
and the “* Brooklyn Magazine,” 
both together to one address, one 
year, for the sum of $4.50. 


HAINES PIANCS. 

When this copy of The Christian Union 
reaches the homes of its readers, some, per 
haps many, wlll be about to decide where to 
buy a piano; to such we say, read the adver- 
tisement on the last page, especially the 
letters from famous artists. The Haines 
pianos have been known for years as among 
the best manufactured in the world, and are 
for sale in - many lIccalities. The standing of 
the house is such that an order could be sent 
by mail relying upon their judgment for 
selection, and satisfaction to the buyer 
would be assured. 





UNCLE CYRUS’S CHANGED 
OPINION. 


NCLE CYRUS was one, if not the 
U one, noted figure of the town of 
T——, Ohio. He was referred to as the 
oldest inhabitant, and his devotions to his 
own opinions and the ways of his fathers 
had preterved to the more progressive 
citizens this specimen of antiquity. One 
morning Uncle Cyrus made his appear- 
ance at the ‘‘store” in a costume that 
drew the attention of the proprietor at 
once. Uncle Cyrus scorned ‘‘store 
clotbes,” and his usual costume consisted 
of butternut colored trousers, hickory 
shirt, cowhide boots, and a hat whose 
original shape was past recognition ; the 
handle of the ox whip served as a cane. 
On this occasion, however, Uncle Cyrus 
was arrayed in deerskin trousers, baggy 
at the knees, and somewhat short, reveal- 
ing the fact that Uncle Cyrus had not 
thought {t necessary to black more than 
the toe of his boots; a coat that was of a 
cut unknown to the ; resent generation, 
wrinkled and showing well-worn creases 
from long hanging, with a collar that 
refused to Jie down in the back; a 
** stovepipe ” conspicuous for its height of 
crown, narrowness of brim, and the 
evidence of brushing to remove the wear 
and tear of time. In fact, Uncle Cyrus 
had resurrected his wedding suit, even to 
the uncomfortable stock. He looked em- 
barrassed, and strangely unfamiliar with 
his surroundings ; he was actually startled 
when Mr. M——, the proprietor of the 
store, sald from his arm-chair by the stove, 
‘* Good-morning, Uncle Cyrus! What's 
up ?” 

The old man came awkwardly toward 
him, and, removing bis hat, slowly rubbed 
the crown of his bald head and answered : 

“I'm goin’ away—goin’ East.” 

If one of the trees that had sheltered 
the schoolhouse since Mr. M—— could 
remember had announced its determina- 
tion to fly, Mr. M——- could not have been 
more surprised than he was by this 
announcement of Uncle Cyrus. ‘‘ Going 
East! What for? What’s up?’ he 
asked. 

** Wal, to tell ye the truth, Mr. M@—, 
it’s been mighty lonesome up ter our 
house since the old woman died.” Here 
an embarrassed pause came in the old 
man’s explanation, while a foolish smile 
passed over his face as he stood with the 





downecast eyes and drooping attitude of a 
culprit echoolboy. 


Mr. M- relleved the old man by say- 
ing, ‘' Yes, yes; I see—golng to get mar 
ried.’ 

** Yes,” sald the old man, moving un- 
easily. 


‘“‘Why in the world do you go East ? 
There are women enough here,” 

‘** To tell ye the truth, Mr. M——, there's 
a gir] outin Vermont, where I came from, 
that thinks an awful lotof ma.” The re- 
membrance of his trlumphs brought a 
youthful glow into the old man’s face, 
and, for the second, he was straight as an 
arrow, giving a vision of what he bad been 
in his early manhood. “ She thought a lot 
of me, Mr. M ,” he continued, ‘‘and I 
didn’t know for some time which to take, 
her or the old woman. Ye see, the old wo- 
man had the most grit, and that settled it, 
Ireckon, T’other one ain't never married, 
and I'm a-goin’ to git her. She is purty, 
and ye'll say it when yeseeher, It’stime 
to go, so good-by,” said Uncle Cyrus, as 
he walked hurriedly, but wlth vigor, 
toward the door. 

At the end of four weeks Mr. M—— sat 
alone in the store one rainy moraing 
when Uncle Cyrus, somewhat aged, and 
in his usual costume of cowhide boots 
and butternut trousers, camein. He had 
none of the appearance of a happy bride 
groom, and a pathetic alr, as if something 
were Icst out of his life, was about him. 

**Good-morning, Uacle Cyrus! Shall 
I congratulate you ?” sald Mr. M——. 

**No,” said the old man, as he sat down 
wearily on a stool, and leaned the ox 
whip sgainst a convenient barrel. ‘‘ No,” 
he continued, as he changed the tobacco 
from one cheek to another; ‘1 didn’t 
bring her.” 

‘Didn't bring her! What's the mat- 
ter? Did you not see her? Wasn't she 
there ?’ asked Mr. M , excitedly, for 
the old man’s romance had faterested him 
dee ply. 

‘*Ob, yes! she was there.” Here Uncle 
Cyrus took off his hat and wiped his head 
with his bandanna. ‘‘I sawher; but, to 
tell yer the truth, Mr. M——,” sald Uncle 
Cyrus, leaning forward, and speaking in 
a hushed voice, ‘‘I looked her over, and 
I thought I could do just as well ter hum, 
and save cost of transportation.” 

There was a dead silence in the store. 








AN ODD CREDITORS’ MEETING. 


Here is a story of a meeting of creditors. 
The p!ace was an old-fashioned Scotch 
borough, fast dwindling into a viilage, and 
the meeting was held in the smoke-room 
of the Jargest inn, the time being an hour 
in the evening when every one’s work 
wasdone. A chairman was appointed, 
the usual preliminaries were gone through, 
and then the statement of affairs was 
read. Sad to say, there were no assets. By 
this time most of those present had filled 
their pipes and ordered comforting and 
soothing drinks. The debtor's solicitor had 
no offer to make, and for a timethere was 
a dead pause, and every one looked very 
blue indeed. But presently one of the 
company remembered that the debtor had 
a capital tenor voice, and he suggested to 
the chairman that, as he (the debtor) could 
make no offer to his creditors, he could at 
least give them a song. The suggestion 
was met with considerable approval, and 
was at onceacted upon. The unfortunate 
man was calied into the room, and, very 


much to his astonishment, was asked to 
sing to the meeting : he gave them ‘‘ Then 
You'll Remember Me,” and several other 
appropriate songs, which met with raptur- 
ous applause, and before the company 
broke up they unanimously voted him his 
immediate discharge. Who will say after 
this that the art of singing should not be 
cultivated ?—| Exchange. 








THOSE who preach, lecture, declaim, or sing, will 
and do find Hale's Honey of Horehound and Tar the 
speediest restorative of the voice in cases of hoarse- 
ness. It also cures coughs and sore throat rapidly 
and completely. Soldby all Druggists at 25c., Suc., 
and $1. 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and benutifies, Bo 

GermanCorn Remover kil!sCorns, Bunions, 20 

Kill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown. Hq, 

Toothache 


PPike’s Drops curein | Minute, 3a, 





CHRISTMAS APPEAL 


POOR CHILDREN. 


Surely no one with common humane feelings 
can remember at this Christmas season the 
blessings which Providence has given to him, and 
then think of the thousands of poor children in 
New York with scarce one of these good things 
of life, without being stirred to do something 
for them. 

Our children have homes and friends and com- 
forts; these little ones are outcasts in a large 
city, sleeping in boxes and cellar-ways, and with 
no friend to guide or comfort. Ours are taught 
in the ways of religion ; these in the lessona of 
vice. Ours have enough and to spare in this 
great festival of ‘Good Wil ;” these are hunery 
and half-clad, cold and exposed to the winter's 
storms, needy and homeless. 

Who will help THe CHILDREN’'s Arp Socrery to 
make a happy Christmas for the children of the 
needy? 

The best Christmas present is a Home. 

Twenty Do.uars will place a homeless boy or 
girl in a kind home far away. 

Firry DowLars will put shoes or a garment on 
forty barefooted and half-clad children. 

Ont Hunprep Do.iars will provide warm 
dinners for 150 children for a month. 

Who that is fortuoate will forget the homeless 
and outcast little ones of New York at the 
Christmas Feast? 

C. L. BRACE, Secretary, 
Children's Aid Soviety, 
Station D, 24 St. Mark’s Place, New York. 

December, 1886. 

Gifts of provisions and clothing may be sent 
to the Central Office, No. 24 st. Mark’s Place, 
New York City, or will be called for, if the 
address be forwarded. 

Donations of money may be inclosed to any 
of the undersigned; if in check or post-office 
orders, made payable to Groreg S. Cor, Treas- 
urer, WM. A. BOOTH, President, 

Third National Bank, 
Nassau Street, 


New York, 
GEORGE S. COE, Treasurer, 
American Exchange National Bank, 
128 Broad way. 


WORK OF THE YEAR. 


There were during the past year, in our six 
Lodging Houses, 11,820 different boys and 
girls; 271,047 meals and 212,104 lodgings 
were suppiied. In the twenty-one day and 
fourteen evening schools were 10,367 children, 
who were taught and partly fed and clothed, 
525,350 meals being supplied ; 2,876 were 
seit to homes and employment and restored to 
friends, in both East and West; 1,214 were 
aided with food, medicine, etc., through the 
“ Sick Children’s Mission ;” 4,432 enjoyed the 
benefits of the “Summer Home” at Bath, L. I. 
(averaging about 300 per week); 4,331 
mothers and sick infants were sent to the 
“Health Home” at Coney Island; 348 girls 
have been instructed inthe use of the sewing 
machine in the Girls’ Lodging House and the 
Industrial Schools ; $8,048,17 have been de- 
posited in the Penny Savings Banks. Total 
number under charge of the Society during the 
year, 34,174. 





MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 
ls one of the best remedies for Coughs and Colds. 
Successfully used over fifty years. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is agreeable to use. lt 
is not a liquid ora snuff. 50 centa. 


The distressing disease, Salt Rheum, is readily 
cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilia, the great blood 
purifier. Sold by all druggists. 








ARTISTIC PRESENTS OF PERMA- 
NENT VALUE. 


High-class proof Etchings, costing, 
with suitable frame, from $10 up- 
ward. Specialty of rarities unpro- 
curable elsewhere. Visitors invited 
to call and examine. A new illus- 
trated and descriptive catalogue, by 
mail, price 10 cents. 

Frederick Keppel & Co., London, 
and 23 East 16th Street (Union 
Square), New York. 


Unchangeable Black Stockings, 


binson dye can be 
_ll & 





The Ro 

Sovetiadanes hae rust 

Do not stain nor crock okin 
. Ladies’ Lisle 








Hose dyed for 25 cents per 
pair, 


EW, RECK & co., 


Bet. 2ist and 22d Sts., 
New York City. 





He Fell in Love with 
His Wife. 

By EDWARD P. ROE. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

nom ory alae taal cates ae ER 


sentiment, and with an occasional t situation 
ae keeping with the titie.-tUtios Morning 






(OLGATES 


BOONE 





JUUET - 
x Oilet-Soap; 


stablished over 80 years. The largest anc 
joldest manufacturers of Toilet Soaps in America. 

Our Toilet Soaps of all kinds are acknowledged! 
to be the most reliable, being absolutely pure, of} 
high uniform standard, and exquisite delicacy of 
perfume. THE BEST for chapped hands and 
delicate skins. Sold everywhere. 

COLGATE & CO., NEW YORK. 




















ORGANS. 





ay Honors at all Great World’s ions fer 
years. 100 sty’ to For cask Easy 


Payments, or Rented. Calalonue, BD. 
PIANOS. 


The Improved M 
perfected by Masom & 


ptive Catalogue by mail. 


OR 





164 Tremont 8t., Boston. 149 Wabash Ave., Ohicage 


46 B. 14th St. (Union Sq,), H, Y. 


For a check for $20 we 
EWSP. P will print a ten-line ad- 
vertisement in One Mill- 
fon issues of leading 

RTISI American Newspapers 

and complete the work 


within ten days. This is 
at the rate of oy oe ef a cent a line, for 
1,000 Circulation ! e advertisement will appear 
in but a single issue of any paper. and consequently 
will be placed before One Million different news- 
popes purchasers ;—or Five MiILLIoN Kgapers, if it 
true, as is sometimes stated, that every news- 
ris looked at by five persons on an av e. 
en lines will accommodate about seventy-five 
words, Address with copy of advertisement and 
check, or send 30 cents for ik of 176 eB. 
GEO. P. ROWELL & OO., 108Pruck 8T,, New Y ORK 








BOOK AGENTS WANTED fox 


PLATFORM EGHOE 


or LIVING AND HEART, 


' By John B. Gough. - 


His last and crowning life work, brim full of thrilling inter 
est, humor and pathos. Bright, pure, and good, Sul ot 
“laughter and tears,” it sells at sightto all. To it is added 
the Life and Death of Mr. Gough, by Rev. LYMAN AB- 
BOTT. 1000 Agents Wanted,Men and Women. $106 
pig + a th ye . Distance 90 pbinévance 00 we 

ve Eztra Terms y 4. rite for circu! 

kh. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford. Oonm” 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 


You ean, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages ey | for every-day and business corm 
eee, 44 Dr. Kicu. S. RosgntTua’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to 
gays and correction of exercises. Sampl copy, 
art L., 25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers, 


THE 


EE CO 
REATAME,-ICAN 
T 2 











nducements ever of- 
fered. Now's your time to get 
uP. orders for our celebrated 

eas and Coffees, and secure 
a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
tose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Go nd Moss Rose Tollet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
or Webster's Dictionary. For full particulars address 

T EAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 

289. $1 and 83 Vesey &t., New York. 


ComPAaNny 




















Send SIX Cent 
aw ay ~) for a sample 
AWWW) | INENE 

v 4 — 
COLLAR 
Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. And Pair of Cuffs. 
Indispensable 4 economical fur hot weather 
Made of cloth. and are completely REVERSIBLE 
Correct styles. Perfect fit. Address, stating size 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR (0,, 27 Kilby SMreet, Boston, Mass. 





- MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEE&T TROY, N. Y. BELLE 


for Churcher, Schoois, eto ; also 
Chimes and Peals. for more thap 
half a century noted for superiority 
over all others. 


y BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Bells of Pure Copper and Ti 
chools, Fire Aitmatovan aun 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Pree. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cientnent @ 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Bell 
Cums anp Prats for CHURCHES be, 
Send for Price and Catal " 
H. McSH a CO., 














DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York, 





Mention this paper. ry 


of 6 , introduced and 
conceded by coi 
petent judges to constitute a radical advance in Piane 
not sane sepquarter @s Much tuning as Pianos 
guawally. Desert 
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FUGITIVE POEMS. 
GREED, 
At first a little in our hands 
Will fill their clasping ; 
But in the exercise of gain 
They grow with grasping. 
{Anonymous, 


LIKE LIKES LIKE. 


Little things that creep and crawl 

On this lonely earthly ball— 

Giant creatures nurtured here 

To pouch-like taws, each stellar sphere— 

Is there aught that’s new to say? 

Good or bad, or any way? 

Dust and ashes! Light and fire! 

Love and youth! And gray desire! 

—Roll, bald bullet—roll, rich sphere, 

Thy paltry hour, thy kingly year! 

For cynic clod and living soul 

Speed on, poor grapeseed—great world, roll! 
—[English Iilustrated Magazine. 


AT TWILIGHT, 
By C. J. O'MALLEY. 
Last eve I heard a merry, piping quail 

Call like a tlute upon the uplands co! d— 

A door of autuma turned on hinge of gold. 
What time the twilight walked the thickets pale; 
In the deep woods the falling nuts like hail 

Dropt to earth, and, like an outlaw bold, 

The frolic squirrel sought his airy hold, 
Bearing his booty in his fingers frail. 

The leaves fell down on all the forest ways, 

Shook by the wind, ard ‘neath the neighboring 

hedge 
The cricket rang his mass-bell in the grass, 
Calling the dusk to vespers ; low in praise 
Twittered the robins on the woodland’s ede 
With jocund calls whene’er a mate did pass. 


Ah, many leaves that deep would lay within, 
Brown, purple, gold, upon the chilly earth ! 
And on the boughs the gum-balls in sear mirth 

Like castanets shook whenever the night wind 

thin 

Stirred the unsleeping leaves within the glen 
A sleek, gray rabbit wondering had come forth 
Upon the paths; and, lo! the Busk had birth 

When the clear treble of the piping wren 

Smote all the woodland with its liquid calls, 
That seemed to bind the twilight into sheaves ; 

And down thro’ all the hollows, moist and 
musk, 

Feeding and chatteriug o'er the cones and balls, 
Gathered the robins on the crackling leaves— 
God's little children nutting in the dusk. 

— {Southern Bivouac. 


“REGNA SATURNIA.” 
By Samvet VY, Cove. 


Oh, the simple age of Saturn! golden period of 
peace, 

In the land that !‘ke a mother saw her sons and 
joys increase. 


Summers of the stormless heaven, summers of 
the windless sea, 

Linked together by as little of the winter as 
could be ; 


Fountains singing in the covert, or asleep like 
liquid glass, 

And no poison in the flowers, and no serpent in 
the grass ; 


Meads of unlaborious tillage, seas witbout the 
tolling oars; 

Magic ships of cloud and sunshine dropped al} 
treasures on all shores ; 


And no fron-handed terror smiting at the hearts 
of men ; 

Justice, blindfold, ruled the people, War lay 
chained within his den ; 


Nor'were gods ashamed to mingle in the mart or 
home, and join 

Speech with speech, the words they/uttered fall- 
ing like new-minted coin, 


As a blameless star through heaven rolled the 
happy planet then, 

In the simple age of Saturn that will never be 
again. 


Rose her sister-world in autuntn, warm and 
golden, large and low, 

Hung above the mellow harvest, cheered the 
reapers in the row. 


Rose the stars in silent order, watching from 
their heavenly :narch, 

And with eyes of benediction glided down the 
mighty arch. —([The Critic. 


A TRAMP’S PHILOSOPHY. 


I've been ‘round this country from Texas to 
Maine, 
And mostly with nary a red; 
I’ve walked it for miles in the wettest of rain, 
And slept on a board for a bed. 
But I’ve iearnt a few comforting facts by the 


way, 
While living this queer life of mine, 
And the principle one of the lot, let me say, 
Is, *‘ It’s better to whistle than whine.” 


I know that the winter’s a-comin’ on fast ; 
I’m aware that a home I ain’t got; 

I see that the clothes I’m a-wearis.’ won't last 
Till I reach a more torrider spot. 





But nebody yet had discovered in me 


Anxiety’s tiniest sign ; 
And it’s jest cause I learnt in my youth, don't 
you see, 
That ‘‘ It’s better to whistle than whine.” 


It etrikes me eomehow that it’s mighty durn 
queer 
That fellers much wiser than me 
Keep kickin’ because this terresteral sphere 
Aln’t jest what they want it to be. 
Their parents have filled them with Latin and 
Greek, 
But their logic ain’t equal to mine, 
Or else they would know every day in the 
week 
That “ It’s better to whistle than whine.” 
— (Exchange. 


MEAT FOR BABES. 


Stuff the school children ; fill up the heads of 


them ; 
Send them all lesson-full home to the beds of 
them ; 
Blackboard and exercise, problem and ques 
tion, 
Bother their young brains and spoll their 
digestion ; 


Stuff them with ‘ologies, all they can smatter at ; 
Fil them with ‘ometries, all they “an batter at; 
Crown them with ‘onomiegs, a!l they can cha'ter 
at; 
When they are through with the labor and 
show of it, 
What do they care for it, what do they know 
of it? 


Feed them and cram them with all sorts of 
knowledges ; 
Rush them and push them through high schools 
and colleges: 
Keep the hot kettle on. boiling and frothirg ; 
Marks count for everything, deaths count for 
nothing ; 
Rush them and push them while they've the will 
for it ; 
Koowledge is great, though many you kill for 
it 3 
Pile on the taxes to pay you the bill for it ; 
Urge them and press them to higher ambi 
tions ; 
Heed not their minds’ or their bodies’ con- 
ditions, 


Stick to the system you long have been cherish- 
ing, 
Careless of those who are fading and perishing ; 


and Africa would be joined with Italy.— 
| Electrical Review. 


“ENGLISH AS SHE IS WROTE” IN 
JAPAN. 
A japanese correspondent of The Chris- 


tian Unaton writes: A few days since a 
young Japanese called upon me with a 
letter of introduction, and asked my 
assistance. I referred him to a native 
gentleman, and this morning received 
from bim a note in English (tnclosing 
one in Japanese), as follows : 
—— ——,, November 9, 1886, 

Benevolert Gentleman : 


The weather is very cold. How is your 
health ? I have trouble you and prevent 
your dilivent, of last matter. consent me 
sir! I have forgotten to ask the name of 
Japanes to whom you present my Mr. 
—s letter. I wish you to tend him 
one of theas letter. Love yourself. Iam 
your obedient servant. -—. 


MR. WILSON’S NEURALGIA AND 
HEADACHE. 


Mr. Edward L. Wilson, of No. 1,125 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa., was photographer 
to the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia, 
and also to the recent International Cotton 
Exhibition at New Orleans. He is also widely 
known as a lecturer on Egypt, Sinai, and 
Palestine, which countries he illustrates to 

is audience by photographic views taken by 
himself in 1882. He writes as follows: 

‘*T was several years ago so run down in 
physical condition that the insurance men 
would not take a risk on my life. I became 
so prostrated that I could not sleep more than 
an hour or two in the course of a night. I saf- 
fered with acute neuralgia,and with headache, 
which, when they came on suddenly, would 
render me powerless to think or act. 1 con- 
sulted Drs. Starkey & Palen, and concluded 
to give their Treatment a thorough trial. In 
less than a month I began to feel a great 
change, and it was not long until I was as good 
as new. I have since engaged in my old 
duties with more than my former activity, 
and my work seldom tires me.”’ 

A monograph on neuralgia, published by 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN (whose Compound 
Oxygen ‘lreatment has been so successful 
that they have received hundreds of letters 








Strong meat for babes! is the age’s last | from patients who report cures of neuralgia 


and headache), will be furnished free to all 


motto; 
. _ who ask it by mail or personally at their new 
nab ChE Ea souls who can’t Jearn as they | offices, No. 1,529 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Feed them and fill them, no end to the worrying 
Push them and press them, no stop to the 
hurrying ; 
Parents at home will attend to the burying; 
Strong meat for babes! is the motto of pro- 
gress ; 
Knowledge a fiend is, ambition an ogress. 
—[{New York Sun. 


WONDERS OF THE OCEAN. 
The sea occupies three-fifths of the surface 








Are all more or less affected by catarrh. The eyes 
become inflamed, red, and watery, with dull, heavy 
pain between them; there are roaring, buzzing 
noises in the ears, and sometimes tbe hearing is 
affected ; the nose is a severe sufferer, with its con- 
stant uncomfortable discharge, bad b-eath, and loss 
of the sense of smell. All these disagreeable symp- 
toms disappear when the disease is cured by Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla, which expels from the blood the im- 
purity from which catarrh arises, tones and restores 


ofthe earth. At the depth of about 3,500] the diseased organs to health, and builds up the 


feet waves are not felt. 
is the same, varying only a trifle from the 
ice of the pole to the burning sun of the 
equator. 
pressure of over a ton to the square inch. 


The temperature whole system. 


Catarrh in the Head 


“‘ T have suffered with catarrh In my head for years 


A mile down the water has 8j and paid out hundreds of dollars for medicines. 


I was weak, and my eyes were so sore that I could 
not sew or read much. I began to take Hood's Sar 


{fa box six feet deep were filled with sea saparilla and now my catarrh is nearly cured, the 
water and allowed to evaporate under the | weakness of my body is all gone, my appetite is good 


sun, there would be two inches of galt left 
onthe bottom. Taking the average depth 
of the ocean to be tbree miles, there would 
bea layer of pure salt 230 feet thick on 
the bed of the Atlantic. The water is 
colder at the bottom than at the surface. 
In the many bays on the coast of Norway, 
the water often freezes at the bottom be 
fore it doesabove. Waves are very decep- 
tive. To look at them in a storm one 
would think the water traveled. The 
water stays in the same place, but the 
motion goes on. Sometimes in storms 
these waves are forty feet high, and travel 
fifty miles an hour—more than twice as 
fast as the swiftest steamer. 

Evaporation is a wonderful power in 
drawing the water from the sea. Every 
year a layer of the entire sea fourteen feet 
thick is taken up into-the clouds. The 
winds bear their burden tn to the land, and 
the water comes down in rain upon the 
fields, to flow back at last through rivers. 
The depth of the sea presents an interesting 
problem. If the Atlantic were lowered 
6,564 feet, the distance from shore to shore 
would be half as great, or 1,500 miles. If 
lowered a little more than three miles, say 
17,680 feet, there would bea road of dry 
land from Newfoundland to Ireland. This 
is the plain on which the great Atlantic 
cables were laid. The Mediterranean i 
comparatively shallow. A drying up of 
660 feet would leave three different seas, 


—in fact, 1 feel like another person. Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla is the only medicine that has done me perma- 
nent good.” Murs. A. CUNSINGHAM, Providence, R. I. 

“T have used Hood’s Sarsaparilla for catarrh with 
very satisfactory results. I received more perma- 
nent benefit from it than from any other remedy.” 
M. E, Reap, Wauseon, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared 
by C.L HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


FOR INVALIDS. 

We makeé a spe- 
clalty of every- 
thing for the eom- 
fort of invalids, 
such as the Back 













Rolling, Reclining, 
Carrying, and 
OMG Tinie LS ~~ am Night b 
Crutches, Sanitary Rubber Goods, Invalids’ Beds, 
Commodes, etc. Our Illustrated Catalogue of 80 
nages sent free. 

Sargent M’f’g Co., 8144816 Broadway, New York. 


PERT Et eae 


FOR CONSUMPTION, CATARRH, HAY 
FEVER, DYSPEPSIA, RHEUMATISM, GEN- 
ERAL DEBILITY, ALL CHRONIC DISEASES 
OF THE THROAT, LUNGS, BLOOD AND 
NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

THE GREATEST ADVANCEMENT IN THE 
USE OF OXYGEN. , 

OFFICE AND HOME TREATMENT. 
INTERESTING TREATISE FREE BY MAIL. 


WALTER C. BROWNING, M.D., 
1235 ARCH ST,, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


ere 
























FOR ‘ J 
INFANTS ayo INVAUDS 
‘GO 


The Physician’s Favorite 


A predigested, nonirritating, easily assimi- 
lated food indicated in all weak and inflamed 
conditions of the digestive organs, either in 
infants or adults. 

&-@”™ It has been the positive means of saving 
many lives, having been successful in hundreds 
of cases where other prepared foods falled. 


The Most Nourishing, Most Palatable, 
Most Economical, of all Prepared Foods. 
50 BTL55 757 an Infant for $1.00. 


FASILY PREPAHAD, At Druggists, 25c..50c , $1. 
A valuable pamphlet ou “* The Nutrition of 

Infants and Invalids” sent free on arplication. 

Weis, Ricuarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 





STATE OF LOUISIANA, 


19th JupiciaL Dist. Court, No. 8,298, 2 
Parish of St. Mary. ) 


GerorGE C. WALKER vs. Mary Hupson, Tufrir. 


By virtue of an order of sale issued out of the 19th 
Judicial District Court of Loutsiana, Parish of +t. 
Mary, in the above entitled and numbered suit to 
me directed, I will offer for sale at the Court House 
in the Town of Franklin, on Saturday the fifteenth 
(5th) day of January, eighteen hundred and eighty 
seven (1887), between the hoursof eleven (11) a M., 
and four (4) P.M., to the last and highest bidder, on 
the terms and conditions hereinafter mentioned, 
the following described property, to wit: 

That certain tract or parcel of land or sugar plan 
tation, lying and being situated in the Parish of St. 
Mary, State of Louisiana, known as Belleview 
plantation, snd bounded above by lands of the chil. 
dren of Thomas J. Shaffer and his wife Mrs. Anna 
P. Pelton; below on the East side of the Bayou 
Teche by lands of Edmund Rose, and below on 
West side by sald Bayou, in part by the Public Road 
leading from Frank!in around the Irish Bend, and tn 
part by land of Mary Hudson; in the rear on the 
Kast side of said Bayou by the Choupic Swamp. 
containing about six thousand five hundred and 
forty two superficial arpents (6,512 The above 
—— is composed of the following tracts, to 
wit: 


lst. The SoutheEast quarter of Section Fourteen 
(14). Township Fourteen (14), S, R. Ten (10), East. tn 
the Opelousas Land District of Loulsiana, contain 
Ing one handred and sixty (16) acres, as per pateat 
No, 4,623. 

24. The North-West and South-West fractional 
quarter of Section Thirteen (13), Township “ourteen 
(14), 8. R. Ten (10), Fastin theDtatrict of lands subject 
to sale at Opelousas, }.a. containing one hundred 
and seventy-one 86.1(0th (171-86 100) acres, as per 
patent No. 4,407, 

3d. North-East quarter of Section Fourteen (14), 
Township Four.een (14), 8S. R. Ten (10), East tn the 
same District, containing one hundred and sixty 
(160) acres, as per patent No. 4 406 

4th. Tne North West quarter of Section Fourteen 
(14), Township Fourteen (14), 8S. R. Ten (10), Kast, in 
same District, containing one hundred and sixty 
(160) acres as per patent No 4406, said several 
= being confirmed and issued to Pelletier 

jahoussaye and others. 

5th. The South West quarter of Section Fourteen 
(14) Township Fourteen (14), 8. R. Ten (10), East: 
the North East quarter of North-West fractional 
quarter, the North half and South-East quarter of 
South-Kast quarter of Section Twenty-three (23), 
Township Fourteen (14)S.R. Ten (10), Fast, in the 
same District as the above tract, containing three 
hundred and fifteen and 5-100 (315 51W) acres, 
which last described tracts in No. 445 contain to 
gether nine hundred and sixty-six 91-100 (966 91-100) 
acres, equal to eleven hundred aod forty-two 
(1,142) arpents, less a fraction of an arpent. 

6th. That certain tract of land, being a portion 
heretofore embraced in the’ Pelo Alto plantation 
lands,” bounded in front by the Bayou Teche, in 
rear bv the Pub'ic Road, leading from the Town of 
Franklin around the Irish Bend, bounded below by 
lands now or formeriy of tre heira of Henry R. 
Nerson, deceased, and above or East by the main 
Ditch cut across the Public Road, to Bayou Teche, 
said piece of land to conform tos plat of survey 
made by William W, Jchnson, Parish Surveyor. 

ith, A certain strip of land lying tn the Parish of 
St. Mary, on tre Fast side of Bayou Teche, being a 
portion of fractiona! Section Fifteen (15), Township 
(14), S. R. Ten (10), East, in the South-Western land 
District of Louisiana, and embraced by continuing 
the dividing line No. 7530 East, between Jand of 
Mrs. Thos, J. Sheffer and children and that of the 
Estate of Charles H. Walker, deceased, to the 
Western Boundary of Section Fourteen (14, con 
ta'ning thirty 65-100 acres, superfic'al measure. 

8th. That certain tract of land, known as Palo Alto 

lantation, about three miles above the Town of 
‘rankiin, containing about three thousand super- 
ficial arpents on beth sides of Bayou Teche. 

9th. That certain tract of land lying in the Parish 
of St. Mary, at the p'ace commonly known as Irish 
Bend on both sides of the Bayou Teche, measur'ng 
on each sides of said Bayou leche, twenty arpents 
front by forty in ee ee asuperficial area 
of sixteen hundred arpents, together with all the 
improvements and buildings thereon, rights, ways, 
privileges, and appurtenances thereto belonging ; 
all machinery, fixtures, and appliances attached to 
the plantation and used for the purpose of harvest- 
ing and manufacturing’crops, or for drainage and for 
other agricultural purposes. 

Also seventeen (17) cane wagon, thirteen (19) 
cane carts, one hundred and one (1U\) mules, and a 
lot of ploughs, barrows, stubble diggers, cultivators, 
flukes, shavers, hoes, spades, shovels, cane knives, 
and alot of plantation implements and tools; also 
the seed cane, corn, hay, and provender on the plan 
tation, and whatever of cane may be planted. 


TERMS AND CONDITION. 


Three fourths of the purchase price cash on 
day of sale, avd one-fourth of the purchase price 
payaole as follows : 

One thousand dollars payable in one year from 
day of sale, and the balance of said purchase pay- 
able in four equal annual installm: nts, commeneing 
from the maturity of the first payment of one thou- 
sand dollars ; tbe purchaser or purchasers to furnish 
for the raid credit portion his or their five promissory 
notes drawn to the order of the purchaser or pur 
chasers and indorsed in blank, conditioned to bear 
eight per cent. per annum interest from day of sale 
until paid. 

The first note of one thousand dollars to fall due 
in one year from day of sale, and the other four 
notes in two, three, four, and five years from day of 
sale ; sald notes to be secured by special mortgage 
and vendor's privilege on the undivided one-fourth 
of said plantation and property seld. 

The pubiic sale ts to be followed by a Notarial act 
with which the notes for the credit portion are to be 
identified by the Notary’s paraph, aud in which act 
a special mortgage and vendor's privilege are to ve 
given and retained as aforesaid, and to contain the 
clauses of non-alieneation, waiver of appraisement, 
and waiver of notice to pay and notice of seizure, 
and the usual clauses of Attcrnev’s fees. 

‘RERE 





A. G. FRE 
Sheriff of the Parish of St, Mary, Louisiana, 
SHERivy’s OFvick, Parise OF ST, Mary 

November 27, 1886, me 
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DR. JAEGER’S OPFICE OF THD 


Salitary Woolen System Co, 


827 and 829 Broadway, 
New York. 
L C. HOPKINS, Manager. 


To those who have read the able articles on 
Woolen Clothing published in many of the leading 
ournals of the country mr the last six months 
t is nolonger necessary to 2 connens for wearing 
ALL WOOL ALL THE veen ROUN 

The real desideratum 1s to get ADOSER PURE 
WOOLEN GARMENTS, FREE FRO COTTON MIX- 
TURES AND NOXIOUS DYES— 


UNDER-CLOTHING 


that gently stimulates, but does not irritate, the 
akin ; garments that are comfortable, PLEASURABLE, 
and positively conducive te health UNDER ALL CIR- 
CUMSTANCES. 

This is exactly the kind of UNDERWEaR that is 
produced under the 

DR. JAEGER SYSTEM. 

It is soft, smooth, durable, and WARMER, BY FAR, 
IN PROPORTION TO WEIGHT THAN ANY OTHER KIND OF 
TEXTILE FABRICS. 


THESE PURE WOOLEN GARMENTS 


can be obtained from NO OTHER ESTABLISHMENTS 
than those of the authorized dealers in 


DR. JAEGER’S 


Sanitary Woolen System Goods. 


From the thousands who have tried the System 
not one voice of disappointment has been heard. 

Catalogues of prices sent by mail. Prompt atten- 
tion paid to mail orders. References by permission : 
Messrs. H. B. CLaFiin & Co., New ae Bank OF 
THE M&TROPOLIS, New York Messrs. 8. V. WHITE 
& Co., Bankers, No.7 Wall Street. Messrs. K 
& Co., Bankers, No. 68 Wall Street. July, 1836. 


DUPLICATE 
WEDDING 
PRESENTS, 


which I buy or exchauge, bring with them 
many quaint and curious pieces. Inscriptions 
erased and goods refinished by expert work- 
men, Send stamp for price list. 


Bargains without number coming a Rens 
way [sell at half the cost to manufact 


My bargains include not only 5 el thine in 
Silverware, from a Tea Set to a noe Ring, 
but also Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, etc. 


Exquisite examples of Flower Jewelry, 
mounted with Diamonds. 


Earrings from 8 -50 to 840. 
Pins from &6.50 to 850. 


Engagement Rings, 810 to &500. ASS tone 
we . 4% Carats, sharp, omappy. only @275. 
air of Earrings, 3%, 1-16, 1-32 Carats, 
ake and perfect, @325; would cost elsewhere 





A Solid Silver Tea Set, $175, that cost $350 
to make. A very handsome Tete-a-tete set, 
Gorham make, for 860, that cost 8125. 


American Watches, Silver, @7.50 to 830. 
Gold, &20 to @150. 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 


150 BOWERY, COR. BROOME ST., N.Y. 


House Furnishing. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 





COOKING UTENSILS, 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, 

EDDY’sS REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER 


601 AND 603 G6GTH AVE.., 
1,338 AND 1,340 BROADWAY 


CHOICEST FOODS IN THE WORLD. 


LB. C. STEAM COOKED 
CRUSHED WHITE OATS. 





BEWARE OF IMITATIONS!! 
Made from the Finest Grains. 
American 
Ask for A. B. C. Brand only. 
istered Trade Mark.) 
M'P'o Co., 89 Murray Street, MY" 
oO 
Cereals. dep meray Seer. 


A.B.C.W heat,A.B.C.Barley,A.B.C.Maize, 
All Impurities Removed. 
(Regi 
Breakfast PATENTED. 
6 PIECES, SILVERWARE Si 


Hulled, Steam-cooked, Desiccated. 
pared for the table in ten minutes 
For sale by all Grocers. Send for 
ivan biars UO, Rertalers, 





ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Compan 


Naw York, January 23d, 188% 





, submit the followmng oy 

affaires on the Bist of December, 1885 

January, 1885, to Sint’ Deosanbor, 

an’ 

fl ned ty Eye $8,856,618 6¢ 
Premiums Policies not 

od int January. er 1,839,525 10 
Total Marine Premiums.............. $5,196,148 76 
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TRUSTEES: 


LPH |} 
Far SeraRLES DENNIA, ROBERT I B. 


W. HH. MOORE, CHA 

JAMES LOW, 

ae RAVEN Wil 
OHN 


OTT, 
SENJAMIN HL ytd JAMES G. DE FOREST. 
CHARLES 


D. LEVERIGH, 
tHe B oobbroTOR, JOHN L. 
x. DENTON 
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ISAAC 

DW ARD FLOYD-JONES, 
ANSON W. 

THOMAS 





THE 


PHCENIX 


Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, OONN. 
JaNvUARY Ist, 1886. 


oO | aE: $2,000,000 00 
Reserve _ Unadjusted Losses..... 281,478 72 
r Re-Insurance..........- 1,334,932 86 

NET SURPLUS FagbObsbdcbevdscke se 921,814 62 
TOTAL ASSETS.......... 84,48 0 70 


H. KELLOGG, President. A, W. JILLSON, Vice-Pres. 
D. W. C. SEILTON, Bec’y. G. nk ihainaareaian Ass’t Sec. 


arent aR 


Unique and Tasteful Designs 


IN THOROUGHLY WELL-MADE 


FURNITURE 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 


Warren Ward &Co., 


Designers and Manofacturers, 
6 and 8 East 20th Street, New York. 


FAFN FOG scsat cal and a new and suc- 
RE at your own 
home, K one who was deaf 


LB pe by most of ‘ie 








Treated 
without benefit Cured 
three months, and wd then hundreds of 
~~ dave &. PAGE, 
ong 4 West Sist Street, News 


PATENTS 


Ao ~~ Kewors ee or a Reg — ys Ba 











§6 A. Maha Miers ive 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK, 





Special Bargains. 





AN IMMENSE a =. oad AND CHIL- 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT et 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 





OUR GFNTLEMEN’S 


UNLAUNDRIED SHIRT 
AT 68c. 


Is Bs ae TO ANY SHIRT SOLD AT ONE 
DOLLAR. WARRANTED WAMSUTTA MUSLIN, 
FOSU*S OF CAREFULLY SELECTED LINEN, AND 
BUTTONHOLES HAND-MADE. BOYS’ SIZES, 49c. 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 


LACE CURTAINS, ETC. 





BLACK AND COLORED 


SILKS, SATINS, 
PLUSHES, AND 
DRESS GOODS. 


OUR PRICES BEYOND ALL COMPETITION. 





SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


DOREMUS & CORBETT, 
FURNITURE 


UPHOLSTERY. 


Office and Warerooms, 
148, 150, 152, AND 154 WEST 23D ST., 


Near 7th Avenue, New Yerk. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


offer this week at a special counter 6,000 
Dress Patterns suitable for Holiday 
Gifts, prices ranging from $1.50 to $9 
per pattern, all of desirable colors and 
fabrics ; the best value ever offered. Also 
handsome embroidered Dress Patterns 
in boxes at $8 and upward. 

They also offer a large stock of Wool 
Serges, 42 inches wide, at 65 cts. per 
yard. Two lines of Stripe and Check 
Cheviots, at 85 cts. per yard; also,a full 
assortment of Fall Colorings in heavy- 
weight Camel’s Hair Beatrice cloths, at 
$1 per yard, well worth $1.50. 

Toboggan Costumes, Unique Designs, 
at special rates to clubs. 

ORDERS batt” any part of the country 











BY will receive careful and 
MAIL ) prompt attention. 


Broadway & 11th St,, 
New York. 


UNMOUNTED 


if H nbs T OGRAP H ‘S 
cepererenen are iSmegaet 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH C@,, 





Vol, 84, No. 25._ 


Sunol, 
ae hk (°. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


A Choice Stock of new and de- 
sirable DRESS GOODS, Plain, 
Plaid, and Fancy Effects, together 
with a fine line of American, Eng- 
lish, and French Calicoes, Cam- 
brics, and Sateens, cut in DRESS 
PATTERNS suitable for Christ- 
mas Gifts, and marked in plain 
figures. 

N. B, The above have been 
placed on separate counters for 
the convenience of customers. 








Window Draperies, Portieres, 
Panels, 

Wall Hangings and Decorations, 

Lace Curtains, Upholstery Goods, 


Furniture Coverings, 


Plush Scarfs, Table and Piano Covers, etc. 





Proadovay HH 196 st. 


DT EINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 














EDUCATIONAL. 


po TEACHER 








AMERICAN 
and FOREIOQN, 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & OO.,7 East 14th 8t., N. Y 





FEW BOYS taken and for coll 
under my personal RAF gy FS, peter. 


ven Ww. Bim ceqnemees. 
TH, B.A., Binghamton, N, Y. 


CLAVERACK OK AN. Y.) COLL COLLEGE 


Coll : @ course "Tor ¢ Girls ; i* cratory and 

me: or 8. Thoro' auras D A 4 

enced Teachers in all } Departmen diva 

se ge ay EY sete and Ap “Art at the pichess 
‘erm 0} r Ho acation, Jan 

Send for Catalogue. ee LACK a Bo Passe 


FRED'K C. ROBERTSON. 


OCTOBER 1. 
ue ORATORY, {Sig Beacon Street, Boston. 


M's 8. B. MATHEW® Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies and Children, Sum- 
mit, New Jersey. Circulars sent on application. 




















WANTS. 


(Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measure) 
wid be inserted in this column for subscribers only, 
for Afteen cents per line.) 











A Middle-aged Widow, accustomed to man- 
aging servants and a large house, would like a 
situation with elderly persons or with an invalid 
mother or motherless children. Best of references 
given and required. Address Mrs. H, C. G., 





Christian Union. 





Ober! .» offers 

Oberlin Resse 

petaious tnQnences; elective studies ; 1,314 students 
vi 

last'year. Calendar sent free by Mr. J.B. T. Mansa, 





Mey et gy = py or Ly 5 i ny the Col- 
of first-class inatruct- 


mate ees (berlin. 


Prot F B we 

ILLISTINE HALL.—A Home School for 

o Young Ladies. Address Misses KEMPSHALI 
yaek-on-the-Hudson, 
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. American Garden, estsb-’ 


lished 1872, an illustrated 
monthly magazine of horticult- 
ure : flowers, fruits, vegetables ; 
greenhouse, window gardening, 
lawn and landscape gardening 
an ¢fficlent helper for amateur 
and professional gardeners. 
Price, $2 a year ; with The Chris- 
tian Union, $4; or any standard 
$150 book published in the 
United S’ates as a gift to any 
one sending $2 for the Garden, 
or any $2 book with Garden for 


$2.50; or any $1 paper pub- 


ished in thez.Untted S:ates 
free. 
Address 


E. H, Lipsy, 


47 Dey St., New York 





shaving. 


offered to the public. 


TEE J. 


GLASTONBURY, 


Manufacturers for 50 years of ‘GENUINE YANKEE ™ and other celebrated Shaving Soaps. 


TRAVELERS 


or those who shave themselves at home are invited to try 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK 


An exquisite Soap, producing a rich, mild lather that will not dry on the face while 
Delicately perfumed with Attar of Roses. ‘ é 
wood case, covered with red leatherette. The most elegant article of the kind ever 


Each stick enclosed in a turned 


MOST ACCEPTABLE HOLIDAY GIFT 


to a gentleman who shaves. Obtain it of your Druggist, or send 25 cents in stamps to 
B. WILLIAMS CO., 


CONN, 








ERRY & C2 





Of Superior Quality, 2>' 








Samples different styles, ‘or 
trial, including the famous 
cd “U,” Falcon, and Stub 


pens, by mail, on receipt of 20 
cents. Ask for Card No. 13. 


Ivison, Buaxeman, Tartor, & Co., 
Sole Agents. 763 B’war, N.Y. 


PENS 















CAO 

VI NII ual oI) 
UL \Rme@e 
if you want a Scroll Saw only, with a Drilinge 
Attachment, Rubber Blower and Lever Clamp 
the Rogers Saw for $3.50 is the one to buy. : 
, If you want the best Lathe in market, includ- 
ing Sc roll Saw Attachment, with all Tools and 
improvements tothe very latest date, get the 
Goodell Machine for $12." We uarantee them 
to be better than any other kinds. We will for- 
ware either machine on receipt of the price 
. will send a Catalogue with full deseription, 
if you order it. MILLERS FALLS CO," 


TN 
OOO) 












a ‘4 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK, 
" ELERRIC 


New Central Draft Lamp of 66 Candle 
power. The Burner is similar in con- 
struction to our well known Perfec- 
tion Student Lamp, thereby in- 
suring the Coolest as well as most 
Brilliant White Light. Manu- 
factured solely and for sale at wholesale 
only by 


MANHATTAN BRASS CO., 
ist Ave. and 28th St., New 
Work. Ask for the U. 8. ELEC- 
TRIC LAMP aud take no other. 
Explanatory circulars sent free to any one. 


j WP! 0 me ss * i, 


**Our constant aim is to make thein the 
Finest in the Worki,” 


ASK YOUR GROCER 





















DE MARK 
HAM 


ay 


pinuras 
POUR TRADE Mae 
oo SELL 


AND BONELESS BACON. 


NONE GENUINE UNLESS SHOWING OUR PATENTED 
TRACE-MARKS, A LIGHT METALLIC SEAL AT- 
TACHED TO THE STRING AND THE 
STRIPED CANVAS, AS IN CUTS. 


A little higher in prs but of unrivalled quality. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh fs th 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 
Hesdadhe, Hay Vover, ac 60 conta: 





















Littell’s Living Age. 


N 1887 THE LIVING 

AGE enters upon its forty | 
fourth year, having met with 
continuous commendation and 
success. 
pt, WEEKLY MAG\A- 
ZINE, it wives fifty two num 
bers of sixty-four pages each 
or more than 

Three avd a Quarter 
Thousand 











double-column octavo e8 0 
reading matter er: t pre 
sents in an inexpensive form, 


. consi‘ ering its great amount of 
matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, 
and with @ completeness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Retiews, Criticisms, Serial and 
Short Stories, Sketehes of Travel and Dis- 
covery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, 
Historical, and Political Information. 
from the entire body of Foreign 
Periodical Literature, and 
from the pens of the 


FOREMOST LIVING WRITERS. 


The ablest ad most cultivated intellects. in 
every department of Literature, S-ience Politics, 
and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature 
of Europe, and especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a 
year, furnishes, from the great and generally inac- 
cessible mass of this literature, the only com 
that, while within the reach of all, is antictastory in 
the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces what 
— is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent 
value. 


It is therefore indespensable to every one who 
wishes to keep pace with the events or intellectual 
progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or 
his family general intelligence and literary taste. 


Opinions. 


“To our mind THE 1 IviNG AGE has no equal, and 
we cannot see where it could be improved.”’—Chris 
tian at Work, New York. 

“To have it is to hold the keys of the entire world 
of thought, of scientific investigation, psychulog 
ical research, critical note, of poetry and romance. 
It has never been so bright, so comprehensive, so 
diversified in interest, as it is to day.’’—Boston 
Traveler. 

“It contains nearly all the good literature of the 
time. .. . There is nothing noteworthy in science, 
art, literature, biography, pbilosopby, or religion, 
that cannot be found in it.... It is a library in 
itself.”"—The Churchman, New York 

* Nearly the whole world of authors and writers 
appear io it in their best moods... . The reader is 
kept well abreast of the current thought of th 
age.”’— Boston Journal. 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and it 
weekly appearance gives it certain ad vantages ove 
its monthly rivals.”— Albany Argus 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that |’ 
never offers a dry or valueless page ”—New York 


ne. 

“ It is one of the publications that intelligent pe>- 
ple regard as practically indispensable. From its 
pages one learns what the world is thinking about. 

. , It is an education tn itself, as well as an enter 
talnment "—Hartford Courant, 

* Through its pages alone it is possible to be as 
well informed in current literature as by the peru- 
sxl of along Hst of monthlies.”—Philadelphia In- 
qutrer, 

“The subscription price is slight in comparison 
with the mass of the best current literature which 
it brings with it inits weekly visits ... In fact, a 
reader needs no more than thie one publication to 
keep him well abreast of English pertodical litera- 
ture.”—Sunday-School Times, Philadelptta. 

“Foremost of the eclectic periodicals.”—N, Y. 
Werld. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an iv 
dispensable literature ’—Chicago Evening Journal 

It enables its readers to keep fully abreast ot the 
best thought and literature of civilization.”—Chris 
tian Advocate, Pittsburgh 

“It is absolutely without a rival. . . Coming once 
a week, it gives, while yet fresh, the productions of 
the foremost writers of the day. . Essay and re 
view, biography, travel, science, fiction, poetry, the 
best of ea *h and all is here placed within reach.”’— 
M mtreal Gazette 

“*I¢ saves not only time, but money.’’— Pacific 
Churchman, San Francisco, 

“It keepa well up its reputation for a | the best 
periodical in the world.”—Morning Star, Wilmtng 
ton, N C. 


Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage, 








Club-Prices for the best Home and Foreign Literature. 


|“ Possessed of THe L'vIno AGE and one orotherof 
our vivacious American monthlies, a subscriber 
| will find himself in command of the whole situation.” 
Phil. Eve. Bulletin. 
| For $10.50, TH® Livina AGE and any one of the 
American $4 Monthiies (or Harper’s Weekly or 
Bazar) will be sent for a year. postpaid; or, for 
| $9.50, THe LIVING AGE an‘ the St. Nicholas. 


Address LITTELL & CO., Boston. 





THE FAMOUS PLYMOCTH ROCK 


$3 PANTS 


Neatly boxed and sent 
by mail or propels ex 
ress anywhere in the 
1.8. Made from wool 
en cloths carefully se 
lected for durability 
and neat styles. Every 
palr cut to order, with 
the understanding that 
the money shall be 
refunded if buyer ts 
not fully satisfied upon 
receiving the pants. 
We very rarely fail to 
please, but when we 
do, we find it is a good 
advertisement to send 
another pair or the 
money, whenever the 
buyer desires, thus 
turning a possible en 
emy into a friend. We 
are bed rock manufact 
urera, buying our cloths direct from the looms 
and reaching the consumer by a short cuf. If people 
only knew how largely the ordinary cost of — 
is made up of jobbers’ and retatiers’ expenses an 
big profits, they would understand why we can af 
ford to sell socheaply Of course, unless we coun. 
ed our customers by the thousands, we could not do 
it. You may sve lots of money in the future by in 
vestigating this NOW. Send us your waist and in- 
side leg measure, together with $3, and 35 cents for 
age (or express) and Paomy ny and tell what 
color you prefer. Or send 6c. for box samples of 
cloth to select from. Will include goed cloth tape 
measure free if you will mention this paper. We 
refer to American Express Co., Boston, and 20 of the 
leading papers in the Jand, in which we are steady 
advertisers. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO, 81 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 





“Those answering an Advertisement wit 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw th* 











Advertisement in The Christian Union.’ 


‘TA MAN* 


WHO I8 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIT 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 
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CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


By reason of its central position, close relation to prim 
cipal lines East of Chicago, and cortinuous lines at 
terminal points West, North west and Southwest, is the 
caly true middle link in that transcontinental system 
which invites and facilitates travel and traffic in either 
direction between the Atlantic and Pacific. 

The Rock Island mainline and branches include Chi- 
cago, Joliet, Ottawa, LaSalle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
an ye sland, in Illinois; Davenport, Muscatine, 
Washington, Fairfield, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West Lit- 
erty, lowa City, Des Moines, Indianola, Winterset, At 
lantic, Knoxville, Audubon, Harlan Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs, in Jowa; Gallatin, Trenton, 8t. Joseph, 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Missouri; Leavenworth 
and Atchison,in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown, in Dak 
hundreds of intermediate cities, towns 


The Creat Rock Island Route 
Guarantees Speed, Comfort and Safety to those who 
travel over it. Its roadbed is thoroughly ballasted. Its 
track is of heavy steel. Its bridges are solid structures 
of stone andiron. Its rolling stock is perfect as humap 
skillcan makeit. It has all the safety appliances that 
mechanical genius has invented and experience proved 
valuable Its practical operation is conservative and 
methodical—its discipline strict and exacting. The lux 
ury of ita passenger accommodation is unequaled in 
the West—unsurpassed in the world. 

£11 Express Trains between Chicago and the Missourt 
River consist of Comfortable Day Coaches, magnificent 
Pullman Palace Parlor and Sleeping Cars, elegant 
Dining Cars oy excellent meals, and—betweenm 
Chicago, St. Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City—restfu! 
Reclining Chair Cars. 

The Famous Albert Lea Route 

Is the direct, favorite line between pee and Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. Over this route solid Fast Express 
Trains rur daily to the summer resorts, picturesque 
localities and hunting and fishing grounds of Iowa and 
Minnesota. The rich wheat fields and grazing lands of 
interior Dakota are reached via Watertown. A short, 
desirable route, via Seneca and Kankakee, effers supe- 
rior inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, In 
dianapolis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. Joseph, 
Atchison, Leavenworth, Kansas City, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and intermediate points. All classes of patrons, 
especially families, ladies and children, receive from 
offcials and employes of Rock Island trains protection, 
respectful courtesy and kindly treatment. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders—obtainable at al! principal 
Ticket Offices in the United States and Canada—or aay 
desired information, ress, 

R. R. CABLE. £. 8T. JOHN, E. A. HOLBROOK, 

Pres’t & Geo’) M'r’r. Ase’t Gen'l Mg Gen"! Tks 6 Pass. Agh. 

CaetC AGO 


. 





A HANDSOME WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, 
OR HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


THE WONDERFUL 






Combining a Parlor, Library, 
Smoking, Reelining or la- 
valid CHAIR, LOUNGE, BED 
or COUCH. 


» Price, $7.00 
ep andup. Send stamp 
— for Catalogue. 

: SHIPPED to all parte 
of the world, 


CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES 


All furnished witn the Automatic Coach Brake, 
and Retailed at our Wholesale Factory Pricea 
Send stamp for Catalogue and mention Carriages. 


THE LUBURG MANF’G CO., 


145 N. Sth St., PHILA., PA. 


“SJONVHO OS 
4zAO0 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 187% 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely purs 
Cocoa, from which the excess >t 
Oil has been removed. It has ree 
times the strength of Cocoa mired 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eo nomi- 
cal, costing lesa than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids ae 
# well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
“you CONSUMPTION 


Cough, Brencbitis, Asthma. Use PARKER’S TONIC without 
delay. It hascured many of the worst cases,and isthe best 
remedy forall affectionsof the throat and lungs, and dis 
eases arising from impure blood and exhaustion. Often 
saves life. Cures whenallelse fails. $1, at Druggists 


HINDERCORNS 2: cow osco 
CURE :2.DEAF 
THE 
PEck’s 
Restore 


TENT IMPROVED CUSHIONED Earn DRUMS P sefeetiy: 
drum, Invisible, co: 


A! 
the Hearing, c. rform the work of the naturah 
even whispers ly. 


le and always in A 
ork, this Dapem. 
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ADELIN: A PATTI. 


Crate y Nos “asTLe, j 
YSTRADGYNI Als (SWAN?EA VaLLEY), ~ 
Sovts Wass, June lith, 1838. )} 


Drsr Messrs. Haines: The Upright Piano- | 


forte you shipped to me has arrived in perfect 
eon dition at the Castle, and I must say I rever 
heard one with such lovely tones. Each time 
that I use it I am the moresurprised and pleased 
with it. Until I became acquainted with your 
instrcments | believed it an impossibility to find 
such pure guality and volume of tone in any in- 
strument but the Concert Grand. Assuring you 
of my delight with my Piano, and with senti 
ments of distinguished regard, believe me, 
Your sincere friend, 
ADELINA PATTI 


SOFIA SCALCHI, 


Ngw York, May 17th, 1883 
Mesers. Harnes Bros , 97 Fifth Avenue : 
GEnTLEMEN,—After careful examination, I 
have much pleasure in expressing to you my 
opinion of your Upright Plan»-forte, which is, 
that in all the qualities an artist can require, it 
surpasses anything I bave ever seen. 
Sincerely yours, 
SOFIA SCALCHI-'.OLLI. 








CHRISTINE NILSSON, 


Boston, November 2, 1882 
Dear’ Mresnrs. Harnes: The Piano-forte of 
your make used at my concert, last night, is the 
most admirable instrument I have ever seen. I 
was especia'ly pleased with its marvelous sus- 
taining“and carrying quality, as wei] as with the 
delicacy and evenness of its action, which I was 
afforded a complete opportunity of testing in 

accompanying myself during the conc: rt 
Very sincerely yours, 
CHRISTINE NILSSON RAUZAUD. 





ETELKA GERSTER. 


Vicrorta HoTeL 277s STREET AND 5TH | 

AVENUE, New York, May 4th, 1882 ff 
Dean Messrs Harxes: I beg to acknowledge 
receipt of the invoice of the magnificent Upright 
ef your make that I selected, and herewith m- 
elose shipping directions. Neither in Europe 
nor America have I seen an Upright that equaled 
yours in pure singing quality and great volume 
ef tone, or elasticity and evenness of action. It 
will have constant use in the salon of my villa at 
Bologna, and w'li be a daily reminder of the de- 
Gghtfal associations I have found in America. 
Boping to have the pleasure of a visit from you 
at Bologna, and with thanks for you many 
kindnesses, believe me, with much respect, sin- 

serely your friend, 
ETELKA GERSTER-GARDINI. 





EMMA ©, THURSBY. 


Everett Houses, New Yorks, Apri! 13, 1880 
Mesers. Harxes Bros. : 

GENTLEMEN,—Having had an opportunity of 
asing one of your New Concert Upright Piano- 
fortes, at the Madison Square Theater, N. Y., 
April 8th, 1880, we beg to compliment you upon 
the great success you have achieved as manu- 
facturers of the first rank. Your planos are 
really excellent. They far surpassed our expec. 
tations, and we are very much pleased with 
them Wisbing you all success, 

We remain, very truly yours, 
EMMA C. THURSBY 
MAURICE STRAKOSCH. 





EMMA ABBOTT. 


New York, June 15th, 1833. 


Messrs. Barnes Bros.: 

GENTLEMEN —After much experience with, and 
gareful examination of, your celebrated Up- 
right Piano-fortes, it gives me great pleasure to 
exp’ess to you my warm appreciation of their 
guperior excellence. As instruments for accom- 
panying the voice they p»ssess that fine sustain- 
ing quality, so helpful to an artist, yet so rarely 
found. 

As solo instruments they combine a bril'iancy 
and perfection of action which was formerly 
supposed to belong exclusively to the Concert 
Grand. 

Wishing you unbounded snocess,I have the 
honor to remain, 

faithfully yours, 
EMMA ABBOTT. 


CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG. 


New York, July 14th, 1882, 

Besers Harves Bros., 97 Fifth Avenue,N Y.: 
GenrTLeMeEN,—Permit me to congratulate you 
#m your great success in the front rank of Amer- 
fean Manufacturers, who, beyond question. 
make the best Piano-fortesin the world. I am 
especially pleased with your Upright. Itis su- 
perior in quality of tone and evenness of action 
to any instrument of that style I bave ever seen: 
and fully deserves all the praises that can be 

sounded in its favor. 
Sincerely yours, 
CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG. 





LOOK 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 


Ds 
assneties % THE 
433990” 


Best Upright Piano 


MANUFACTURED, 








For a lower price than can 
possibly be obtained at any other 
FIRST-CLASS house in the city. 
Every Piano warranted for five 
years. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
or no sale. Money refunded any 
time within thirty days 


IF THE PIANO 
Is Not Fully as Represented. Come and See These 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


This week. Do not forget the number. 


N. J. HAINES, Jr, 


25 EAST 17TH ST., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


One door West of Broadway and Union Square. 





NO HUMBUG. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


IN EARNEST. 








COME AND SEE FOR YOURSELF. IT WILL COST NOTHING T0 








A NEW ERA. 


SUCCESSFUL PIANO-FORTE 
MANUFACTURING. 


We have found in this new depart- 
ure the true method of producing a 
most excellent Piano, first-class in every 
respect, made absolutely from the best 
materiais the world can offer, at prices 
oever possible urtil the present day. 

Heretofore the same grade of 
Pianos have been held by other man- 
afacturers at fabulously high prices for 
anything like the same intrinsic worth 
and merit. 

We can now offer what 35 years’ 
experience, combined with progressive 
ideas, can do, taking advantage of every 
point of excellence acquired by long 
periods of close observation, application, 
and study both in Europe and America. 
We therefore claim to offer the most 
complete and desirable 


Upright Piano-Forte inthe World 


AT THE LOWEST PRICE 


commensurate with the highest grade 
of merit. 


UNDENIABLE PROOF OF THE GREAT 
DURABILITY OF THE 


HAINES BROTHERS’ PIANOS, 


Nzw York, November 5, 1885. 
Messrs Haines BROTHERS: 

Dear Sirs,—Replying to yours of yesterday, 
just received, it gives me great pleasure to 
say that it is now jast four years since you 
placed one of your “Grand Uprights’’ in 
one of our cars, and that it has remained in 
the car during the whole of that time, hav- 
ing traveled NINETY-SIX THOUSAND 
FIVE HUNDRED and EIGHTY- 
NINE MILES. 

During this time the car has been in 
service as the private car of Patti, Nilsson, 
Hope Glenn, Del Paente, Mrs. Langtry, 
Ristori, Booth, and many other professional 
and well known society people, and it is 
now leased to Mme. Nevada Palmer for a 
five months’ tour. 


The Piano is still in excellent condition as 
regards both tone and mechanism. 


Yours very truly, 


W. H. SHUEY, 
G oneral Supt. Worcester Excursion Car Co. 


HAINES BROS., 


Piano-lorte Manufactarers, 


NEW YORK. 
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